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CHAPTER ONE 

" ALSTER, 3RD VISCOUNT . . . 

I 

T he Custance portrait of “ His Excellency the Lord 
Alster, G.C.M.G., Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth of Australia”, has a better chance of survival than 
perhaps its artistic merits warrant in that it is the only 
painting — ^photographs apart, I believe it is the only 
representation — of a man who hved to his middle fifties, 
gave thirty years to the public service, rose to the highest 
position in it and, when his health began to fail, retired 
from it with signal marks of his soveran’s favour and a 
petition from the people whom he had ruled that his 
statue or picture, commissioned by public subscription, 
should forthwith adorn the federal capital. 

It is perhaps natural enough that, with the original 
hanging in Canberra and a replica in London, Lord Alster 
should have resisted the invitation of his old school to sit 
again, in a doctor’s robes, or to join the select company of 
proconsuls on the walls of his old college. He had come 
home to die ; and the most welcome recognition that 
Eton, Magdalen or the Athenaeum could shew was to let 
him die in peace. 

It is somewhat less intelligible that he should have been 
allowed to shirk an obvious duty to the Marston Abbas 
gallery when he came of age and again when he married 
and yet agadn when he had his own son painted by 
Greiffeh^agen. I have been told, indeed, that, soon after;? 
succeeding,' he did in fact sit to Orpen an^tha;^, being 
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dissatisfied with the result, he made away with it. What- 
ever the reason, however, Noel Custance holds the field 
unchallenged now with a slick, conventional massing of 
bright colours, from which posterity must get its only 
idea of the third viscount. 

What, I wonder, will that be ? And how far was Alster 
satisfied with his second appearance on an artist's dais ? 
I see a figure that is, beyond question, ‘‘lofty, aloof, 
Viscontial ” ; almost I hear the ringing tones of the A.D.C. 
announcing His Excellency’s approach ; and, as the women 
make their imagined curtseys, I prepare myself to bow 
from the waist to His Majesty’s Representative, surrepti- 
tiously fingering my chest to make sure that the obligatory 
orders and decorations are in place. It is a brave scene ; 
and Lord Alster, with his great height and erect carriage, 
cuts a brave figure that I should know an3rwhere for a 
governor-general, even if I did not easily recognize my 
friend Richard Croyle in this “ Viscount to the finger-tips ”. 

That, indeed, is my basic objection to the portrait : in 
my considered opinion it is a piece of mechanical court- 
painting and I feel sure that, if the subject had tried to 
make away with this too, the thrifty Custance would 
cheerfully have taken the canvas back, painted out one 
set of features, painted in another and offered it as " The 
Successor to His Excellency the Lord Alster ”. 

As a “ likeness”, to be sure, it catchestthe narrow face 
and rather melancholy, red-brown eyes; the ginger 
moustache successfully hides the undecided mouth, while 
leaving the underhung jaw to proclaim a silent, strong 
man ; and the aquiline Croyle nose almost juts into a 
third dimension. For all this, it remains the characteristic 
product of an artist who was a^irays more concerned with 
types than with individuals. This, I imagine^ is the 
secret oi Custance ’s colossal, if insecure, success: to 
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futtire generations, in London and Canberra, the Lord 
Alster, G.C.M.G., wiU be, unmistakably, every inch an 
empire-builder ; and whether he will be the Lord Alster 
whom his intimate contemporaries knew is probably of 
small interest to an accomplished mass-producer who 
might fairly retaliate by asking who and what the real ” 
Lord Alster was. The two volumes of the official Lt/e 
were the work of a man who had served on the governor- 
general's staff ; but are they any more revealing than 
Custance’s fashion-plate ? 

And did Alster himself wish to appear as more than a 
type? 

I am the more ready to believe that he made away with 
an early portrait of himself when I remember how he 
rejected the later ‘'pen-portrait ” — as the proprietor of 
the Morning Standard described it — ^for which I allowed 
myself to be made responsible. On both occasions of 
being confronted with his "real ” self, his criticism may 
be expressed in the words : “No one would recognize 
me from this ! ” It should scarce be necessary for me to 
disclaim all feeling of pique that my sketch was not even 
discussed. I had no great desire to undertake a portrait 
of any kind ; and, if he was satisfied with a rehash from 
the reference-books, which made him as much a governor- 
general in the texture and sit of every garment as Cus- 
tance’s faultless tailor’s-model of a few years later, I have 
no cause for complaint. 

It was not literature, but it was excellent journalism. 
The boy, in this egregious production of mine, was father 
to the man ; Government House beckoned him from the 
playing-fields of Eton; and Canberra, if that unlovely 
name had fallen on his adolescent hearing, would have 
blazed in the sky above the dreaming spires of Oxfor^. 
Never was man dedicated sooner or more consistently 
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to his ultimate task ; and, if this is not how history is in 
fact made, it is at least how history is written if — ^by 
Dick Croyle’s test of instant recognizability — ^the public 
must only be given what the public is prepared to accept. 

A time, however, comes when the public feels an 
interest in the man beneath the clothes ; and, when that 
dawn breaks on the late governor-general of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, the Custance portrait wiU perhaps 
be superseded by an album of family photographs. 
Captain Dutton’s official Li/e supplemented by a gar- 
rulous memoir-writer. A generation reared on Mr. 
Lytton Strachey has leamt that even an eminent Vic- 
torian must occasionally have shed his garter-robes, his 
frock-coat or his Roman toga ; and, if Richard Croyle, 
third Viscount and first Earl Alster, be of sufficient 
interest to posterity, some one will undress the portrait 
and exhume the body from below the industrious grave- 
digger’s two volumes. That time is perhaps not yet, 
while the wreaths are hardly faded ; and, though I have 
Croyle’s written permission to publish what I like after 
his death, I am at present only concerned to study how 
and why the Dutton life was written, the Custance por- 
trait painted, and to contrast the Lord Alster of the 
orders and decorations with the Lord Alster that I dimly 
descry under the statesman’s mask. 

The “ authorized biography ” lies before me as I write. 
From the dates in the preface I see that Captain Dutton 
spent two years in elaborating the bare facts which I had 
collected for him from Who's Who before Alster left 
England; but, though he enriched them with a few 
chapters on the governor-general’s truncated admin- 
istration, I do not feel that these add anything more to 
i^e Life than Custance’s ha^ map of Australia in the 
backgroijpd of the portrait. Historically, the*caxeer. 
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personality and appearance of Lord Alster were all fixed 
when, in effect, Fleet Street asked what was to be said 
about him and he, after ten minutes’ consideration of 
my bald facts and dates, informed me that he had 
“ nothing to add 

Obviously, Alster felt that he would suffer by having 
the whole truth told about him. I thought that he would 
gain. And that is how this book has come to be written, 
though it clearly cannot be published in the life-time of 
any who appear in its pages. 


2 

By a pleasing irony, I was selected to “ clear up the 
mystery of this fellow Alster ” — ^as Sir John Bunting put 
it to his editorial council — ^not because I knew him, but 
because I knew so many other people who would be able 
to tell me all about him. 

It was chiefly because he believed I knew so many people 
that Bunting had retained my services when, in the first 
years after the war, he bought the controlling interest in 
the Morning Standard. I am disposed to think that the 
greatest change in the working of public affairs during 
my life-time has been the growth of personal “ contacts 
Fleet Street and Downing Street, " the City ” and May- 
fair are linked as they were never linked in the days of 
Delane and Palmerston or of Disraeli and the Rothschilds. 
“ Who's the live wire in this outfit ?,” my chief would 
demand. “ Hell, then, give him a ring ! Send him a 
chit ! Or . . . Say, listen ! If he’ll play our best ball 
Sat’day Stoke Poges . . .” So a meeting was brought 
about, information pooled on the fifth green and a deal 
arranged over a drink at the dormy-house almost before 
the cabinet boxes and the departmental files had beguii 
to circulate. 
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A newcomer like Bunting, ignorant and in a hurry, 
needed to have his " contacts ” made for him ; and it 
was my duty to know the man — or at least to know a 
man who knew the man — ^who could " cut the cackle ”, 
“get down to brass tacks” and “deliver the goods”. 
Since the name of Lord Alster was unknown to my chief 
when it was put forward in coimection with the vacant 
governor-generalship, I was instructed as usual to “ col- 
lect the dope ” from one or other of the “ gangs ” that 
I was supposed to frequent ; eind, as he chose to assume 
that I was equally unacquainted with "this unknown 
deadhead ”, I saw no reason to undeceive him. 

We had come to Risborough for the “ cabinet meeting ” 
which Bunting held every Saturday when parliament 
was sitting ; and in the absence of more pressing busi- 
ness — a. new party to form or an old leader to slay — ^he 
invited us to consider the position of Australia in the 
Empire, this empty throne in Canberra and — ^by inference 
— ^the possibility of making capital out of the prime 
minister’s delay in filling it and thus winning fresh laurels 
for the Mormng Standard as the one organ of opinion 
that never feared nor hesitated to keep conservative, 
liberal, labour and coalition ministers up to the mark. 

“ A continent the size of Australia,” he informed me, 
“is too important to be left waiting while the P.M. 
hawks this appointment about. Considered imperi- 
ally ...” 

We were still considering Australia imperially when he 
confided that he had “ reason to believe ” the appoint- 
ment had been, was being or would be offered to an 
obscure peer named Alster ; and we were tacitly encour- 
aged to advise him whether he should “ bull ” this choice 
land get the credit of having forced it on the government 
or “ sel^ a bear ” and subsequently pulverize thi govern- 
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ment for holding on to a man whose market-value he had 
publicly destroyed. 

The ” cabinet ”, if Brmting himself was to be con- 
sidered the soveran to whom we tendered our advice, 
consisted of five members : Blair, the lean and melan- 
choly editor-in-chief ; Norden, the suave and not too 
scrapulous business-manager ; Fortescue, the almost 
inarticulate head of the imperial and foreign department ; 
Courtneidge, the misshapen but omniscient principal 
leader-writer ; and myself. How I should properly be 
described I am not sure. At luncheon and at the cormcil- 
meeting afterwards I always sat next to Sir John and 
might be called, at least "geographically, his right-hand 
man. He himself regarded me sometimes as a “ buffer ”, 
when he wished to avoid personal encounter with an 
awkward visitor, sometimes as a “ shock-absorber ”, 
when the visitors collected in angry numbers, sometimes 
as a peace-maker, when he lost his nerve, and — ^grudg- 
ingly — ^as an ambassador plenipotentiary when a hostile 
power conceded that it would treat with Mr. Leslie 
Vivian, but would for no consideration even meet Mr. 
Vivian’s intolerable and outrageous principal. By the 
world at large I believe I was mentioned with respect 
as the power behind the throne of Sir John Brmting. 
I think I should have defined myself as a reluctant and 
faintly disgusted spectator of “ the new journalism ”. 

And yet, on second thoughts, I am not convinced of 
my own reluctance. Whenever — ^as now — I looked from 
my exigent employer to my cowed colleagues, there 
seemed little reason to find fault with the position I had 
made for myself. When Bunting — ^all five-foot-nothing 
of energy, mischief and vulgarity — swept into Meet 
Street with the avowed intention of partitioning the 
newspaper world, I was the only member of tji® sober. 
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old Morning Standard staff to resign. In part, I was 
tired of leader-writing after ten years ; and the death 
of my parents had now made me financially independent. 
In part, I disliked Sir John and thought it seemlier to end 
my contract than to have it ended for me. Rather 
strangely, the effect of my initiative was to make Bunting 
regard me as indispensable ,* when my former associates 
were thrown into the street as ” dead-heads ” and “ has- 
beens ”, I was invited to state the terms on which I 
would remain and, when I insisted that neither power 
nor money was my aim, I was offered a salary equal to 
the editor-in-chief's and more scope than he would .ever 
be allowed for moulding the new proprietor to the tra- 
ditions of the Morning Standard instead of watching while 
the Morning Standard was moulded to the designs of 
the new proprietor. 

Since Bunting refused to admit in words that any one 
was indispensable to him, he cloaked his eagerness for 
my services by hinting that I could best help the paper 
for whose dignity I was so jealous if I would tide him 
over the transition ” ; and for a dozen years, while 
editors came and went, I remained as a chartered liber- 
tine to whom "kid-gloved private secretaries” were 
supposed to imbend when the very mention of Sir John 
Bunting’s name caused the Treasury Exchange to say 
that the minister’s telephone was engaged. He had 
received a fresh rebuff within an hour or two of our 
meeting ; and his first words, after throwing us the name 
of Dick Alster to digest, were that he supposed I could 
find out something about him, as the Dominions Office 
was following its usual policy of " hush-hush ”. 

" What do you want me to find out ?,” I asked, col- 
lecting myself from the examination of memories that 
went back to the middle eighties. 
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" Why, heU, everything !,” replied Bunting -with his 
usual comprehensiveness and force. “ Seems we haven’t 
even an obituary at the office. According to the books ...” 

As I said nothing, he broke off to ring for his secretary, 
who hurried into the ” cabinet-room" with six copies 
of a memorandum obviously compiled from the Peerage 
and Who’s Who. There, if Bunting had given us time, 
we might have studied the history of the Alster creation, 
the Croyle arms and the diversions of the present peer ; 
but an unpitying blue pencil was already engaged in 
pruning the record of irrelevancies and at the end of two 
minutes, if we had been consulted, we must have agreed 
with our chief that the dry bones remaining were not a 
meal to offer the readers of the Morning Standard,. 
Instead of being consulted, however, we were curtly 
informed that, unless something more could be dis- 
covered or invented in Alster’s favour, he was hardly the 
man to offer as governor-general to the citizens of the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

"A complete nonentity, so far as I can see,” was 
Bunting’s verdict. 

" Do you know whether he has actually been 
approached ?,” asked Blair. 

” I was told so last night. He’s fishing in Ireland at 
present and won’t be back for three weeks. If he turns 
the thing down, there’s no need for us to bother. If he 
accepts it, though, we must know whether he’s a man we 
want to write up. In fact, before he accepts it . - . 
I’m not going to give the support of the Morning 
Standard," Bunting continued truculently, ‘‘to an 
unknown backwoodsman just because he happens to have 
been at school with somebody or to have married some- 
body else's third cousin. If we can’t get a live wire, it's 
betterfof the Australians to choose oneof their own j)eople." 
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‘‘ Have you heard,” asked Fortescue, " whether 
Alster’s likely to take it ? ” 

“ My informant is to let me know about that,” Bunting 
replied with the happy consequence of a small child 
hugging a “ secret ”. 

All but our chief's copy of the memorandum had been 
left in the state in which they had been drawn up. I saw 
Norden studying his with a whimsical smile that held 
something of envy. 

"I wonder why he should bother!" he exclaimed. 
" I know the outside of Marston Abbas : it’s a lovely 
place. And I should think he has plenty of money to 
keep it up. It’s not as though he hadn’t done his bit, 
either. Unless he’s ambitious and thinks everything so 
far has been rather small beer . . .” 

” Or unless his wife thinks it for him,” Blair interposed 
with a laugh. “I met Lady Alster a year or two ago ...” 

" The money may have rather evaporated in the Ameri- 
can slump,” Fortescue suggested. " He’ll save by closing 
everything down and going abroad.” 

“ Or he may feel he’d like a change,” said Bunting, who 
himself liked a change once every eighteen months. 
“ They’ve been married twenty-something years. Before 
we consider why he wants the job, though, I should like 
to know why it’s been offered, who the feEow is. Hell ! 
I mean t’say, I must know whether he’s a man I should 
care about supporting,” he concluded. 

3 

" ALSTER, srd Viscount, cr. 1869 ; RICHARD 
DYMSON HEDDERWICK CROYLE, D.S.O., 1917; 
late Major, the Dorset Regiment ; b. 16 May, 1882 ; 
e.s. of 2nd Vise, and Georgina (d. 1910). d. of late Admiral 
of the ffleet Sir Arnold Scrymgeour-Torrington* K.C.B. : 
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s. father 1912 ; m. 1908, Felicity, d. of Ogden B. Tann, 
New York; one. s., one d. Educ. Eton {Cricket XI 
1899, 1900) Magdalen Coll., Oxford {Represented Oxford 
against Cambridge at cricket 1901-2) ; B.A. 1904 ; M.A. 
1908, M.P. {Conservative) N.E. Dorsetshire 1904-1912. 
Served . in European War 1914-1918 [yoounded twice ; 
despatches four times) . A member of the Royal Commission 
on Currency Reform, 1920. Chairman of the Select 

Committee on Rural Preservation, 1924 " 

The commissions and committees on which Lord Alster 
had served since the war made a long list ; and I did not 
trouble to refresh my memory of something that could 
wait until I had found out how much was generally known 
about my friend and therefore how much I was esspected 
to supplement. In due time I also wanted to discover the 
avowed reason for ambitions which Alster himself derided 
even when he was asking his friends to forward them. 

"Eight years in the House as a private member,” 
I said. Since he really seemed to want the appointment, 
I did not intend — so far as in me lay — ^to let him be 
thwarted by a professional trafl&cker in crises who would 
bring down a government or stir up a war if thereby he 
could increase his circulation. “Four years’ service,” 
I went on. "And then a mass of unpaid committee 
work ...” 

" With no more experience of administration than 
my foot,” Bunting interrupted in a tone that made me 
think he had a candidate of his own. " What Australia 
wants at the present time . . 

" It will make my job easier,” I said, " if I know 
whether you mean to write him up or write him down.” 

" Hell, verdict first, evidence afterwards ? ” 

" You have the evidence,” I returned, pointing to the 
memorandum. 
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" Furnished, by Alster himself ! ” 

" But you can supply your own interpretation, judging 
a little by the quality and still more by the quantity of it.” 

“ And you couldn’t pad the whole thing out to half a 
column,” my chief informed me. “ News-value ? Nil! 
A hmnan story . . . ? ” 

So far as in me lay, I was determined that Alster should 
not be catechized, directly or indirectly, on chapters of 
his life that he regarded as his own concern. 

“You shall have two columns,” I promised Bunting, 
“ before I go to bed to-night. For arg^lment’s sake, you 
feel inclined to bless ? Very well ! Here you have the 
blameless descendant of a blameless line, a man who’s 
given his services to the state ever since he came down 
from Oxford, an old parliamentary hand, a soldier with 
a first-rate war-record. You see the sort of thing ? Of 
course, if you’ve a better candidate up your sleeve . . .” 

“ I want the best man for the job,” said Bunting with 
a blunt man’s rugged virtue. 

" It would be easy to write Alster down on precisely 
the same evidence.” 

I broke off as the secretary came in again to say that 
our chief was wanted for a trunk-call from Whitehall ; 
and, as the door of the " cabinet-room ” shut behind him, 
Courtneidge informed me that, if I needed any personal 
information about Alster, he was probably in a position 
to supply it. Not, indeed, that there was much to say, 
as the entry in Who’s Who contained not only all that the 
fellow cared to publish about himself, but all that he 
would reveal to his dearest Mend. It was an inarticulate 
breed, without much thought beyond soldiering ; correct, 
conventional and upright, but limited ; and Alster was 
somewhat more reserved and unbending than most of 
his kind. Courtneidge had met him on various Occasions 
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in the last twenty years and did not envy me the task of 
“ popularizing ” him. 

“ He’s the backbone of England and all that sort of 
thing,” he continued. “ Stolid, incorruptible, a model 
husband and father, but not wildly interesting. You 
called him ' blameless ’ ; and that just describes him. 
He hasn’t it in him to be anything else. He’ll do the job 
admirably, but he’s a dull dog. Now, Lady Alster ...” 

I should have liked to thank my colleague for the light 
he had thrown on a man who had been my best friend 
since we were small boys together ; but at this moment 
the door was flung open and Sir John Bunting returned 
to us with a velocity which I always felt he must have 
copied from Mr. Harold Nicolson’s description of Signor 
Mussolini entering a room. 

“ You were saying that on the same evidence . . . 
he prompted me. 

" It would be possible to make Lord Alster cut a very 
poor figure,” I replied. “ Consider how it can be pre- 
sented ! To rule over a new country of hard-working, 
self-made men, you have a governor-general who only 
took the trouble to be bom. Once that effort was satis- 
factorily achieved, he found himself heir to a title and 
— ^as Norden has told you — a magnificent estate, for 
which the daughter of an American railroad-king was 
only too glad to marry him. An aristocrat — ^and there- 
fore inevitably effete — condescendingly uprooting himself 
for a few years to govern on? of the most democratic 
countries under the sim in the hopes of receiving a new 
order or being raised a step in the peerage.” 

“ I can't say that in the Morning Standard,” Bunting 
grumbled. '* One of the communist rags . . 

" I couy. put it into suitable language,” I promised him. 
" So could your secretary or one of the ofi&<^-boys . . 
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The more I seemed disinclined for the task, the less 
likely — I felt — ^Bunting would be to employ another hand. 

“ My informant,” he annoxmced with a frown, ” has 
good reason to think that, if the offer’s made, Alster will 
accept it. I’ve had that this moment. The question will 
only be broached officially when he comes back from 
Ireland. I think you’d better see him there, Vivian ...” 

“ To get more of his own ‘ dope ’ ?, ” I asked. 

Bunting stumped to the window with his hands 
clasped NapoleonicaUy behind his back and stared 
across a lawn that mounted and melted into the Chiltems 
a mile away. The rest of us exchanged rather weary 
smiles and waited for yet another of the arbitrary, spin- 
of-a-coin decisions which our chief thought essential to 
the ” independence ” of the Morning Standard,. 

“ I’m going to back the appointment,” he announced 
abruptly. “ I want Alster written up. For reasons of 
public policy. Australia at the present time . . . I’m 
promised that we shall be a day ahead of any other paper 
with the news,” he continued gleefully, sinking the 
responsible statesman in the irresponsible sensation- 
monger. " We shall be a week ahead on the publicity if 
we have all our information ready. Get hold of any one 
who’s known the fellow at any stage of his career, Vivian. 
Let Alster have an opportunity of vetting what you’ve 
written. He may give you some absolutely exclusive 
stuff . . .” 

I did not think I should be told much that I did not 
know already, but I felt that I had saved my friend 
without Bunting’s even suspecting that he was my friend. 

“You leave me to arrange with him what the write-up 
is to be ?,” I asked. 

“ Yes. A pen-picture. . . .” 

“ rtmdejRtand. May I have my car ? ” 
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As I stood up, the editor-in-chief asked if I could say 
at all when my account of the governor-general designate 
would be ready and what space should be kept for it. 

" You can have it to-morrow,” I told him, as we moved 
out of our host’s hearing. " Can I give you a lift back ? 
And it will run to exactly two columns.” 

4 

My relations with Bunting and Blair may perhaps be 
likened to those of a temporary master at a preparatory 
school with a pettily tyrannical head and a miserably 
oppressed second-in-command. Being there “ to 
oblige ”, I took liberties and — I daresay — ^gave myself 
airs. While my little t3Tant could neither make nor 
break me, I — as he chose to think — could help him more 
than all the rest of his stafi. 

It might be expected that my colleagues would detest 
me for the gross partiality that I enjoyed and the grosser 
licence that I allowed myself ; but I think I was in fact 
regarded with a little admiration, slight awe and un- 
bounded envy. I said so much that they all thought ! 
They would have spoken their minds so much more freely 
if they had not had wives and children dependent on 
them ! As we drove back to London that afternoon, the 
editor-in-chief observed that I seemed able to do what 
I liked with the ” old man ”. 

“ Oh, come !,” I said. “ I only monopolized the con- 
versation because the little ruf&an was becoming a bore 
with his cant about postponing the verdict till he’d heard 
all the evidence. As though he ever allowed mere truth 
to affect his policy ! ” 

” Are you really going to write up Alster inside the 
office ?,’i asked Blair, as an oppressed second-master 
might asked a light-minded newcomer whi^ther he really 
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proposed to draw up his form-reports without adding 
the marks for the term. 

" For my own satisfaction, yes,” I answered. ” I’ve 
been left to settle with Alster in what guise he is to emerge 
from obscurity as the ideal governor-general. Like 
Courtneidge, I believe he’s said all he wants to say ; 
and, when I’ve put some flesh on the bare bones in Who’s 
Who, you can have my copy set up. I may be wrong, 
though ; it’s conceivable that Alster may snatch at this 
opportunity of undressing in public, so I’ll rough out a 
second sketch reversing the light and shade, hurrying 
over anything that he has put in and concentrating on 
what he’s left out. The ‘ human story ’ . . . It will be 
an interesting study in the art of biography, though I 
don’t suppose for a moment that Alster will give it his 
imprimatur.” 

" And I don't know where you’ll get your information,” 
Blair began. " At least ...” 

After a few moments’ thought, he wrote down the 
names of two men who had shared my friend’s back- 
bench in the House of Commons and one who had sat 
with him on the Currency Commission. 

” Can you get to know Lady Alster ?,” he continued. 

" I knew her before he did ! ” 

"Then that’s plain sailing. Now, in the cricket 
world : anything you can say about that ought to go 
down well in Australia . . .” 

“ But I don’t need any witnesses. Man alive, I was at 
school with Dick Croyle and at Oxford with him ! We 
were in the same regiment during the war ! Since then 
we’ve rather drifted apart, but we meet at certain gather- 
ings two or three times a year and he always comes back 
to Ryder Street for a drink and a talk. He dined with 
me this week.” 
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Blair’s amazement was definitely spiced with awe. 

"You never let the old man know that !,’* he e3q)ostu- 
lated. 

“ He never asked me,’’ I said. " If I’d volunteered it, 
he might have given some one else the job, with less good 
results for Alster. If a man’s good enough for the P.M. 
to recommend . . .’’ 

" He’ll want a bit of writing up,’’ said Blair. “ The 
public knows almost nothing about him.” 

After dinner that evening I began and finished my two 
columns. It would be affectation in a journalist of far 
shorter experience to pretend that I did not succeed in 
depicting Lord Alster convincingly as the very best of 
his kind. If I borrowed freely from two or three works 
of reference, it was my interpretation of the brief facts 
they contained that afterwards gave its character to the 
picture and presented the readers of the Morning 
Standard with a vision of the new governor-general 
which was accepted without criticism as it had been 
published without alteration. Since, by Bunting’s 
characteristically corrupt bargain, I had a day's start 
of my fellow pressmen, they blithely copied from me ; 
and half a dozen years later, when Captain Dutton came 
to write the official life, he said nothing — ^as I have 
hinted — ^in his two volumes that I had not sketched in 
my two columns. 

I take no exaggerated pride in something that a hundred 
other men could have done as well or better. Without 
servility or fulsomeness I drew Alster as one born to a 
tradition of service, who had fitted himself for a life of 
affairs by a patient and inconspicuous apprenticeship 
in parliament. Eton and Oxford were presented as the 
cradle and nursery of statesmen ; the army as a stem 
school in T^hich men of action were fashioned. Wljpn my 
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" appreciation ” was published two or three weeks later, 
both Courtneidge and Blair observed that this was very 
much the man that they had deduced from their few 
meetings with him and that I had said all there was to say. 

“A dull, but eminently respectable of&cial,” com- 
mented one of them, " who has led a dull, but eminently 
respectable life . . 

And yet was it all that I could have found to put in ? 
Neither Alster’s frigid contribution to Who’s Who nor 
my mellow amplification of it would have retained their 
original form if at the end of any single statement any 
single reader had enquired the reason of it and if Alster 
had furnished a complete answer. In fulfilment of my 
promise that I would rough out a second sketch, with a 
different chiaroscuro, I imagined myself to be taking 
Alster through my article, sentence by sentence, and 
asking " Why ? " at the end of each : 

“ It is stated here that you entered the House of Commons 
in 1904. Why ? And why did you marry Felicity, 
daughter of Ogden B. Tann? Why did you choose the 
Dorset Regiment in the War ? Why, above all, are you 
now uprooting yourself from England, the West Country, 
Marston Abbas, to govern Australia ? " 

I could not say that night whether my answers would 
have been Alster’s ; but I could say that, if I had pub- 
lished them, every one would have treated the result as 
the biography of a different man, neither so " dull ” nor 
so respectable ” as the slightly unimaginative Blair 
and Courtneidge were disposed to believe. Perhaps the 
prime minister would have thought him an unsuitable 
person to recommend, the king an impossible recom- 
mendation to approve. It is all a question, I should say, 
whether one wants a tailor’s model or a man. Meanwhile, 
the fapts Tmderl3dng both presentations were \he same 
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the difiEerence depended on the manner in which they 
were stressed. 

And this was the point I had tried to make that after- 
noon when Sir John Bunting urged me to discuss my 
friend with “ every one ", to collect “ everything " for the 
dossier. 

5 

“ Every one, everything ?,” I repeated to myself with 
a smile. 

Some of the witnesses had died long since, others would 
have died by slow torture before they testified, others 
again must have remained silent through utter ignorance. 
As a matter of form and to secure the one answer that 
'eluded me — ^what public reason Dick Alster would give 
for his willingness to exile himself — , I was ready to 
approach any one, even his wife ; but I felt it woTild be 
wasted labour. 

Already I knew more that I was likely to be told. My 
father was vicar of Marston and chaplain to the second 
viscount at the time of Richard Croyle’s birth. He 
coached the two of us in our holidays when I was 
scholarship-hunting and Dick was making an imsuccess- 
ful assault on Winchester (the entry in Who’s Who did 
not reveal that Eton was a pis-aller or that the present 
Lord Alster had been originally intended for Christ 
Church, not Magdalen). As we grew up together, I spent 
more and more time at the " Big House ”, as it was 
called ; and I was at a party there when Dick first met 
Flavia Wreyden, whose name does not appear in any of 
the biographies. I dined with him periodically at the 
Bank of England, or Saint James' Palace, though it is not 
mentioned that he ever held a commission in His Majesty’s 
Foot Guar^. I visited him at Westminster when I was 
working in Fleet Street, though his reasons jEor entering 
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the House of Commons have always been a matter of 
speculation. When he married Felicity Tann, I helped 
to arrange for the banns to be given out ; and he would 
probably have consulted me before any one if he had 
wanted a divorce-petition to be filed. 

So till the end of the war, when — ^between royal com- 
missions — ^he settled in the country and I returned to 
London. Even then I saw enough of him to feel no surprise 
when Bunting introduced his name. There were excellent 
reasons — I only wondered which was the determining one 
— ^why Alster should be willing to accept work abroad. 

The biography of a different man, I have said, this 
imaginary sketch would have been called if I had been 
allowed to ask “ Why ?, Why ?, Why ? ” and if I had 
received an answer to my questions. I prefer to regard 
it as a second aspect of the same man, sometimes comple- 
mentary — ^like a full-face to a profile — ^and sometimes 
conflicting, as when a youthful and erect figure is found 
in company with old battered features. I hope to shew 
that the “ t37pical ”, inhuman governor-general grew as 
naturally out of the " individual ”, human boy named 
Dick Croyle as the Duke of Wellington grew out of a 
disappointed Irish place-himter named Arthur Wesley. 
For a fun understanding of the man, I submit that he 
must be viewed in both guises ; but, whereas an imagina- 
tive writer could infer Alster’s public life — or something 
very like it — ^from his private, no one could begin to picture 
his private life from his public. This, therefore, is my 
justification for revealing what Alster himself chose to 
keep concealed. 

Any one reading this last sentence might imagine that 
His Excellencgr's official robes covered at least a libertine, 
perhaps a criminal. This is ridiculous, but hardly more 
ridiciilous than the assumption that Dick Cfoyle or the 
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Honourable Richard Croyle, M.P., or Major Lord Alster, 
D.S.O., or the Viscount Alster, G.C.M.G., had nothing to 
hide. Who among us can say at sixty or forty or twenty 
that his life is an open book ? Who among us can pre- 
tend at any age that his public life has not been affected, 
or even conditioned, by the life that he keeps secret ? 

And yet the whole Dutton school of biographers would 
have us believe that their heroes never got into discredit- 
able scrapes over money, never deceived a woman or 
betrayed a man, indulged no vices, surrendered to no 
weaknesses. When a Dilke or a ParneU tripped, he was 
disgraced and broken as the dreadful exception that 
proved the rule ; and only a C3mic ventured to hint that 
such a man was punished less for tripping than for being 
caught tripping. 

I suppose it is all very excellent for the tone of English 
public life ; but it is a little xmconvincing. Either our 
Melbournes and Palmerstons have gone down before 
our Peels and Gladstones, which I find hard to believe ; 
or the eighteenth-century tradition has been forced to 
borrow a puritan dress, which I find hard to stomach. 
As I told Dick Alster a week or two after the time of which 
I am writing, we needed men of flesh and blood for our 
big public positions, not middle-aged choir-boys of the 
kind I had drawn in my “ appreciation ”. ; 

" I should have thought,” he answered in his slow, 
deep voice, ” that a man’s private affairs, what he eats 
and drinks, his religion . . 

*' Are the only things that Buntiag and his read^s are 
interested in,” I said. “That’s by the way, though. 
It’s a man's strengths and weaknesses, his temptati( ns, 
his lapses and recoveries that make him a man . , ." 

“ You’d better leave that till I’m dead,” said Dick. 

And I have. 





CHAPTER TWO 

" EDUCATED : ETON AND MAGDALEN , , 

I 

W HEN Dick Croyle and I reached an age to discuss 
our future careers, a newspaper-of&ce seemed as 
improbable a destination for me as a government-house 
for him. Indeed, once my father had convinced himself 
of my distaste for holy orders he only hesitated between 
schoolmastering and the civil service, regarding the 
journalist as a man without education or social status. 

Lord Alster, only waiting to be assured that his first 
child was a boy, dedicated him forthwith to the army and 
set about making a soldier of him before he was well out 
of the monthly nurse’s hands. Not for nothing were 
Dick’s godparents Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir Frederick 
Roberts and Lady Napier of Magdala; and I find it 
significant that the first meeting I can clearly remember 
with father and son was by the gate of our local doctor’s 
garden on the day when my own father ran, shovel-hat 
in hand, down the one street of Marston to aimounce that 
a place called Khartoum had fallen and that a man named 
Gordon was dead. 

After nearly half a century I can still see a narrow- 
faced little boy, beaky and xmderhtmg, astride a very 
big pony ; I can see a very big man, also narrow-faced, 
beaky and imderhung, on a very big horse ; and, whether 
or no the words were used, I can see a set expression 
which says : " We shall have to wife this -out.” I see 
my* mother, under a Shetland shawl; and then, as 

3 * 
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coherent memory seldom begins before five, this one 
vivid scene is lost in the dissolving views of remotest 
childhood and I recall only that for many years I always 
thought of Dick Croyle' riding at the head of his men on 
some punitive expedition. 

By any one in Lord Alster’s position, no other career 
could have been entertained in the martial eighties and 
nineties, when Queen Victoria was on the throne, the 
Duke of Cambridge commander-in-chief and Lord Salis- 
bury prime miaister. The Croyles had first inade their 
way into history as servants of the Honourable East 
India Company; and the great Elizabethan house at 
Marston Abbas was purchased from a ruined Regency 
“ buck ” out of the fortune amassed by Richard Croyle, 
last of the Nabobs and first of the baronets. The family 
supplied soldiers, of a rather “ go-as-you-please ” and 
certainly " help-yourself ” complexion, under Clive and 
Warren Hastings ; it continued to supply them from 
among its yoimger sons for another half-century ; and 
the military habit became fixed, Amurath to Amiurath 
succeeding, at the time of the Mutiny, when Richard, 
fourth baronet, began a career which brought him at 
various times the rank of major-general, the title of 
viscoimt and the thanks of parliament for several thou- 
sand square miles of unwanted territory and about two 
million new and intermittently protesting British sub- 
jects. His son Richard, fifth baronet and second viscount, 
served principally in North and South Africa, retiring as 
a lieutenant-general after the Omdurman campaign. 

For Dick, it was naturally assumed, there would be 
further heights to scale, when the time came ; it was 
assumed that he would scale them ; and, though I had 
probably never heard of the King of Rome in these days, 
I feel now that the young Eagle of Marston Abbas must 
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have been suckled on his father’s campaigns and weaned 
on his grandfather’s contributions to empire. 

Certainly he was brought up in the atmosphere of a 
parade-ground, I with him ; and even in middle life we 
could both have written a tolerably fuU history of British 
imperial expansion on the strength of the Croyle portraits 
in the long gallery. My horsemanship, such as it is, was 
learnt in the Marston riding-school, where Dick and I 
were trained to gallop and jxunp bareback on the general’s 
biggest hunters. And we were taught to swim by being 
thrown into the middle of an eight-foot-deep pool and 
left to find our way out. For the individual, the family 
and the nation. Lord Alster told us, there was no standing 
still and very little standing easy : we must dimb higher 
or slip back and, for Dick at least, fingering the old flint- 
locks and powder-horns in the museum, there could be 
no slipping back. 

" We’ve not yet had a full general in the family,” he 
would say ; and, as the brooding eyes turned to the map 
of the North-West Frontier, I could see that he was 
envisaging the “ inevitable ” war with Russia for which 
Mr. Kipling’s Indian stories were preparing us. 

I wished at times that my own father was more dis- 
tinguished so that I might have a higher mark than that 
of a coimtry parson to reach and pass ; but indifferent 
health, a modest competence and an enthusiasm for 
late-Latin poets and historians had anchored him before 
he was thirty in the place where he was to remain until he 
died. The best I could do at this time, a make-believe 
best, was to become as smart and hard-trained, as insen- 
sible to heat, cold, hunger and fatigue, as Dick ; and the 
highest praise that I ever received was Lord Alster’s 
statement that he really believed I had the makings of a 
soldier in me. 
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TTiat our Spartan training could impose any moral 
strain never occurred to me until one evening about a 
year before Dick and I left our preparatory school. I 
was curled up with a book in the window-seat of my 
father’s study when a dog-cart pulled up at the gate and 
our big, blond neighbour. Doctor Hadleigh, strode in, 
booming that he did not want to interrupt the weekly 
sermon but that he had a favour to ask. 

“ That eldest boy of Alster’s,” he explained, throwing 
himself into a chair and balancing his silk hat on his 
knees. “ Could you give him some coaching these 
holidays ? I’ll see the Lord Panjandnun about it in due 
course, but I wanted a word with you first. Dick’s of 
quite average intelligence, but his wretched over-anxiety 
keeps him from doing himself credit.” 

” Another bad report ? ”, asked my father. 

The doctor nodded : 

” And another shindy. Which means he’ll go back so 
deterrmned to do better that he’ll make an even greater 
ass of himself. I want you to break the vicious circle.” 

My father, somewhat to my disgust, answered that he 
had thought of giving me a little tuition this summer and 
that no doubt he could take Dick at the same time. Were 
there any subjects in which the boy was specially weak? 

” I must leave you to find that out,” the doctor returned. 
“ It’s his mental attitude I’m concerned with. After 
all, a false quantity isn't a hanging ofience. If it were, 
there wouldn’t be a doctor left alive in England.” 

" Medical Latin is sui generis," said my father in his 
prim, scholastic voice. “ Do you suggest that his parents 
drive the boy ? ” 

” He drives hinaself,” answered Dr. Hadleigh. “ I like 
youngsters to be ambitious,” he continued, "but this 
worthy-son-«f-his-father business has become morbid 
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and will defeat its own end. If he doesn’t get into 
Winchester . . 

" He can’t fail !,” my father exclaimed. 

The doctor stood up, shrugging his shoidders : 

“ We’ll hope not. If he does . . . They’ve been there, 
father and son, since the time of William What’s-His- 
Name. . . . Well, I want you to give the boy a bit of con- 
fidence and to make him feel that an entrance-examination 
is not the Last Judgement. If you shoved up a net in 
your orchard and let him bowl to Leslie . . . You know, 
he and his excellent father have combined to take the 
fun even out of games. Alster has that pro. Lawson for 
Dick, the boy makes himself silly with his footwork and 
his wrist-work. Then, when a slow, good-length baU is 
sent down to him, he loses his head and tramples on his 
wicket. It would be much better for him if he occasion- 
ally let all the science go to Jericho and slammed out 
like a girl, with a crooked bat and both eyes shut.” . 

2 

Perhaps naturally, the part of this conversation that 
impressed me most was Dr. Hadleigh’s proposal for cricket 
practice at the vicarage. I also had suffered from Lord 
Alster’s kindness and from the professional’s determina- 
tion to teach me style when I wanted to lift the ball out 
of the field. 

For Dick, too, it was the most pregnant of the doctor’s 
suggestions, for at the Marston nets Lawson did all 
the bowling and we were stationed in turn to watch 
the other’s mistakes. It was not until Dick came to the 
vicarage for Saturday-aftemoon single-wicket vpith my 
father and the doctor that he was allowed to bowl ; and 
it was only when he ran my father out with a ball thrown 
in from a deep square-leg that the doctor called out : 
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“ Here, young man, are you left-handed ? Do that 
again, if you please ! ” 

That afternoon a bom feist bowler was discovered. 
Right- or left-handed, Dick was never more than a 
moderate bat ; but, as a first-change left-handed bowler, 
he played for Eton, Oxford and “ the Gentlemen When 
I read Captain Dutton on these early triumphs, I feel he 
might have given a word of credit to Hadleigh ; but the 
doctor was so much absorbed in a second discovery, 
which he made almost simultaneously, that I am sure he 
never noticed tbe omission. Like the first, this finds no 
place in the official Life, though I maintain that any 
biographer who knew his subject would have mentioned 
it, as I am mentioning it now, in his opening pages. If 
it is not the key to Dick's character, it is at least an answer 
to many riddles in his career. 

Like the first, this second discovery was made in the 
orchard at the back of the vicarage, where the cardinal 
condition of our single-wicket was that we were pla3dng 
to amuse ourselves. A bad stroke might elicit a groan 
but never a lecture; and I thought the doctor was improv- 
ing the occasion to excess whenever, as the summer wore 
on, he called out to Dick : “ Aha ! Now I shouldn’t have 
bowled you if you’d stood your ground.” This, in effect, 
was what the professional always said ; and Lord Alster, 
who was somewhat taller than the rest of us even when he 
was seated on a shooting-stick, would deliver himself, 
as though he were umpiring at manoeuvres, of the judge- 
ment that, if a game was worth playing, it was worth 
playing properly. We met at the vicarage, I thought, to 
escape all that ; and I did not dream that Dr. Hadleigh 
was t hinking of anything but cricket until a memorable 
evening when he jumped down from his dog-cart in 
frock-coat "and tall hat, apologizing for his lateness and 
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sa3ring that, as there was no time to change, we must play 
with a soft ball and no pads. 

“You keep sticks, Leslie,” he called out to me, 
la5dng his coat and hat on a chair. “ You can stand 
right up, this thing won’t hurt you. I shall put myself 
on to bowl. And we’ll have the vicar at mid-on.” 

We played imtil the light failed and then lay cooling in 
deck-chairs, while the doctor gave us a representation of 
old-fashioned cricket in the days of strapped trousers and 
top-hats. Dick had carried his bat for something over 
thirty, after hitting out as though he positively enjoyed it ; 
but he had become more silent than usual now and was 
sitting with his eyes shut and his lips pressed tightly 
together. As I watched I noticed that his forehead was 
glistening, then that his head had fallen on his shoulder 
as though the neck were broken. 

The reason was not far to seek : his chair had collapsed 
under him, crushing all four fingers on one hand. He had 
fainted from the pain and, when we brought him round, 
he fainted again at the sight of his own blood. This was 
before the days of telephones ; and I was sent at a run to 
the “ Big House ” with the news that we were keeping 
Dick at the vicarage until his hand had been dressed. 
When I got back, he was stretched on a sofa, making faces 
over a minute glass of brandy, while my mother bathed 
the injured fingers and the doctor towered, frowning, 
over his patient. 

“ You don’t seem to mind pain,” he was saying, as I 
stood by for fresh orders on the outskirts of the little 
group in my father’s study. 

“ I don’t particularly like it, sir,” Dick answered, 
wincing. 

“ But you can stand it,” the doctor insisted, as though 
he were arguing some point with a colleague. ” “ Well, in 
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a soldier’s son that’s as it should be,” he continued. ” I 
should think this has been one of the unpleasantest 
experiences of your young life ! ” 

“ It hurt a bit,” Dick admitted, flushing at the tribute 
to his stoicism. 

“ I bet it did,” Dr. Hadleigh agreed. “ And the worst 
of it is : I’ve now lost all terrors for you as a demon 
bowler ! After this, you’ll think it a flea-bite to be hit 
in the ribs with a cricket ball. It’s a curious thing,” he 
continued at large : “ pain is so often far easier to bear 
than the expectation of pain. We’re aU apt to exaggerate 
that. Now, this evening, Dick, I was bowling to you 
with a tennis-ball, which couldn’t hurt you, and you stood 
up to it as I’ve been urging you to do for weeks. You’d 
stand up to a cricket-baU if you told yourself that the 
hardest whack you’re ever likely to receive is a deal less 
painful than shutting your fingers in a chair. If you can 
face the one . . . And it’s the only way to become any- 
thing of a bat. However, I don’t want to talk like what’s- 
his-name, the pro. : ‘ Keep that there right foot steady. 
Master Dick ! You’re ’opping about for aH the world 
like you was a cat on ’ot bricks.’ ” 

When Dick returned to the nets in a week’s time, his 
hand was still bandaged under the glove ; but he stood 
his ground with tense, tight-lipped determination and I 
felt that Lawson’s monotonous exhortations, now backed 
by the doctor, were at last bearing fruit. It did not enter 
my head that a boy with the moral courage to faint with 
pain rather than disgrace himself as “ a soldier’s son ” 
could have been running away ; but, remembering that 
talk of “ over-anxiety ”, I felt Dick had now learnt that 
it was his first business, crudely and bluntly, to hit the 
ball instead of wondering — ^in a fog of " style ” — whether 
the ball wbuld hit him. 
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StiU less did it enter my head that, in our modem 
jargon, the doctor had been resolving a complex ; and, 
if he had hinted in the least technical language that our 
training in manly virtues might be too dearly bought, I 
should not have understood him. Neither Dick nor I 
had elder brothers to lick us into shape ; and he, at least 
until he stopped growing, was always something of a 
hobbledehoy, awkward in his movements, sullen in 
manner and tortured by shyness. He made no friends 
at our preparatory school, he shunned our few children’s 
parties for fear of having to talk or dance with any girl 
but his own sister Margaret ; and he would have spent 
his days mooning in the beech-woods round Marston 
Abbas or daydreaming in the library, if his parents had 
not set their hands drastically to the task of civilizing 
him. 

It was some time before I thought of " over-anxiety ” 
as anything but an exaggerated keenness or dreamt that 
the endless repetition of an xmcongenial movement might 
in time convince a dazed recruit that he would never leam 
to hold his head erect or to throw out his chest. Dick 
was in fact learning smartness imder one’s eyes ; and he 
was reaping his reward. When Lord Alster descended 
on Marston between campaigns and I saw Dick standing 
to attention, I knew there was less and less danger of the 
general’s discovering a material, moral or intellectual 
button out of place ; and, when Malbrouck went of£ to 
his next war, I never imagined that Dick was whispering 
frantically : " It’s no good ! I shall never be like him. 
J feel like chevsei string ! I don’t call it fair . . 

Neither to Hadleigh nor to my father and certainly not 
to me did Dick ever make known this sense of hopeless- 
ness ; but I am convinced that the crisis of his boyhood, 
which occurred some twelve months after the doctor first 
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talked of a “ vicious circle ”, was brought about by ex- 
haustion of will, when he looked up m a moment of 
trifling difficulty and saw, as he thought, only his endless, 
merciless inadequacy for a life which others had arranged 
without consulting him. 


3 

It was the mercilessness, I imagine, that broke his 
twelve-year-old heart : the feeling that, because he had 
for a moment forgotten a Latin construction, no one 
would ever forgive or even make allowances for him. 
I must, however, conflne myself to facts and refrain from 
offering excuses for an offence that has never been proved. 

Here, then, is the account that my father gave me, on 
the evening in 1894 when we received a telegram to say 
that I had won a scholarship at Eton. After forty years 
I still think that this was the proudest moment of my life, 
I can still hear my dreamy little father calling : " Har- 
riet ! Great news ! A shiUmg, if you please, for the 
messenger who’s brought it ! ” ; and, as we paced up and 
down in the shadow of the great mulberry-tree on the 
vicarage lawn, I must have seemed so much a man of 
proved mettle that he was soon treating me as an equal 
and pointing down a vista of academic success that 
included, if I remember rightly, a sdiolarship at Balliol 
and an All Souls’ fellowship. 

“ By the way,” he interjected suddenly with a jerk of 
his head in the direction of the ” Big House ”, “ you’ll 
probably have our young friend to keep you company.” 

” Dick I asked. 

‘‘That’s the latest scheme,” my father answered. 
‘‘You had better leave him to introduce the subject, 
but there’s been a hitch over Winchester. Very un- 
fortunate.' Very unpleasant. Very painful.” 
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“^Do you mean he didn’t get in?” I asked incredu- 
lously. 

My father reflected for a moment and then laughed 
rather uneasily : 

“ I’m glai you put that question, in that tone. You’ve 
been working with him, Leslie, you’ve seen how I’ve 
marked your papers . . 

" I should have thought they were hownd to take him. 
The son of a swell old Wykehamist . . .” 

“ I’m glad you should say that too,” my father broke 
in with almost intimidating approbation. “ In other 
words, it was an easy thing for Dick ? No need for any 
special effort ? StiU less any need for anything that 
wasn’t absolutely above-board ? I’m going to be quite 
frank with you, Leslie. The invigilator is under an 
impression , , . Well, the long and the short of it is that 
he’s charged Dick with cribbing — ^looking over his 
neighbour — ^and has tom up his papers. It’s a monstrous 
accusation ... I mean, what motive . . . ? I know 
the boy’s capabilities and know the boy. He wouldn’t do 
such a thing. Couldn’t. Lord Alster has been down to 
see the headmaster, to insist on a retractation. A charge 
of that kind might ruin a boy for life. Well . . . The 
master who was invigilating won’t budge. The head- 
master — ^in my htunble opinion — ^is trying to run with the 
hare and htmt with the hounds. ‘ Misunderstanding ’, 
indeed ! Well, they had a second set of papers prepared, 
Dick had come through with flying colours . . .” 

"Three cheers!,’’ I said. 

My father shook his head. 

“ It’s good in a way. It clears the boy of any motive, 
but there’s been no apology and Lord Alster feels he 
can’t send Dick to a school where there’s even a sus- 
picion, even in one man’s mind . . . It has bedh the most 
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terrible upset. Poor Dick was to have been flogged 
within an inch of his life if he didn’t tell the truth. The 
lad was unshakable ! I think he’s been splendid.” 

I cannot remember ever seeing my father more deeply 
moved ; but I well remember, though I was only a boy 
of thirteen at the time, that I felt a certain surprise at his 
emotion. Lord Alster and he, Dick and I must have seen 
the crisis from standpoints so irreconcilably different. 
Who but a fool ever demanded the truth on pain of a 
flogging that would be administered in any event if the 
truth were incriminating ? Of course Dick had been 
unshakable. 

And who but a grown-up, too old to remember his own 
boyhood, ever imagiaed that cribbing, in itself, was con- 
sidered among boys to be a crime ? I can say with 
knowledge that most of my contemporaries, I with them, 
from twelve to eighteen, cribbed unblushingly and 
systematically, syndicatmg our work and pooliog our 
Kelly’s Keys to the Classics. There was indeed a funda- 
mental distinction between cribbing in form, when you 
were defending yourself against a common enemy, and 
cribbing in an examination, when you were stealing an 
unfair advantage over your friends ; but Dick’s place 
was already assured him in his father’s old house, he was 
not competing with any one or excluding any one, he had 
only to satisfy a standard far below that of Ms abilities. 

Had he in fact cribbed ? There was every temptation. 
I, too, within the last week had been in for an exami- 
nation ; I had been almost desperate as a vital word 
eluded me for my Latin elegiacs. And I had become 
suddenly calm as I recalled the postscript in my mother’s 
last letter : ” Whatever happens, your father and I shall 
know you’ve done your best; and you’U still be young 
enough fof another try next year.” What, though, of some 
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one who must — as he conceived — ^pass into Winchester 
at all costs this year ? The prestige of his family was at 
stake : Lord Alster had taken Dick down and shewn him 
rotmd the school that, as a matter of course, he was to 
adorn next term. He had the knowledge, if only he had 
not lost his head ; but, if he broke down at this first 
foothill, how could he hope to scale the cloud-capped 
heights to which his imfortunate destiny called him ? 

When my father went indoors, I remained by myself in 
the shadowy garden, trying to picttire the scene and to 
get inside Dick’s mind. As though I had been the in- 
vigilator, I could see a lanky figure becoming restless, a 
hand covering the eyes, the eyes turning and glinting 
between the finger-tips ; I could hear an agonized voice 
whispering : “ Quominm ... Of course ! . . . With 
the subjunctive . . . Well, I knew that ; but I couldn’t 
be sure ... I couldn’t be sure about anything . . 

And, for the reasons I have given, I did not — ^at that 
time — ^think much the worse of him. Had not my own 
headmaster at Templedown House said quite dispassion- 
ately in his valedictory speech that we should find many 
boys resorting to " cribs ” in the various schools to whidi 
we were scattering ? 

“ You’ll be wise not to follow their example,” he had 
continued. “ It rots up your scholarship.” 

I thought that my father and Lord Alster were making 
a great to-do about very little. 

4 

And, if that had been aU, I might simply have added 
to the of&cial record : " Though intended, for Winchester, 
Richard Croyle was sent to Eton in consequence of a mis- 
understanding for which — on the authority of the head- 
master — he was in no way to blame.” 
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Instead, I have called this " the crisis of his boyhood ” 
and insisted on examining it fuUy in my opening pages. 
Whether in fact Dick cheated all those years ago is a 
matter of uncertainty and, I submit, of small moment ; 
whether he was wrongly accused or wrongly exculpated 
seems to me a question of vital importance. And, when 
I lingered by myself in the vicarage garden, it was not so 
much to conjure up the scene at Winchester as to inter- 
pret, if I could, the latter scene at the “ Big House ”, 
when Lord Alster asked : “ Is this true ?,” and Dick 
answered : “ It is not.” That, if he had in fact cribbed, 
was a lie of the unforgivable kind. Once a liar, too, 
always a liar, in every word. Henceforward, if he were 
guilty, Dick Croyle was an outcast who might be ex- 
pected to slink by, with his coat-collar turned up, avoiding 
recognition. 

Instead, he presented himself at the vicarage. Morning 
Post in hand, on the day following the conversation that 
I have reported ; while I was still wondering what to say 
(or where to look), he offered me his congratulations ; 
and, hearing that my father was at the other end of the 
parish, he asked me to give him a letter on his return. 

" I suppose you’ve heard about this business at Win- 
chester ?, ” he then asked. 

" My pater told me you were coming to Eton,” I 
replied. “ That’ll be fun.” 

There was no suggestion of slinking about Dick. His 
rather prominent under-jaw was thrust truculently 
forward and his brooding, red-brown eyes smouldered 
sullenly. I thought, though, that his long, thin body was 
limp, like a doll that has lost half its stufiBng. 

" I suppose they’ll have me,” he answered with a sniff. 
“Winchester’s quite willing to have me now.” He 
opened thS letter which he had brought for my father to 
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see and read out something about "an unhappy mis- 
understanding " As your pater had heard the first 
part of the story . . . My people don't want this talked 
about,” he continued, strolling to the window as though 
the subject was now dismissed for ever. 

I found myself obliged to discard very quickly my glib 
phrases about people who put themselves beyond the pale. 
Dick had been able to look me in the eyes, which in those 
days I thought impossible for a liar, and he took it for 
granted that I believed him. 

“ It’ll be fun . . I began again rather lamely. 

" I don’t know yet whether I shall get in. I suppose 
you have to have your name down for a house . . .” 

It was evidently not contemplated that the Eton 
authorities might look askance at this belated appli- 
cation on other grounds ; and, as Dick assumed that the 
story of the " unhappy misunderstanding ” would be 
accepted, I formd myself once again picturing the scene 
with the invigilator and the scene with the Alsters, 
tr3dng to decide whether in my limp, morose friend’s 
place I would rather be innocent or guilty. At the age 
of about thirteen, to the unwavering belief of his family, 
Dick had been made the victim of unforgettable injustice ; 
in every nightmare, I suspect, a gowned figure strode to 
his desk, snatched up his papers and tore them in two. 
It was an embittering, warping experience, if indeed his 
family was justified in its belief ; but it must have been an 
incalculably more embittering and warping experience, 
if it was not. I tried to imagine Dick’s mood as he 
returned, white-faced, to tell his father that he had been 
turtied out of the examination. Had he cheated in fact ? 
If so, it was to avoid disappointing others. Had he lied ? 
If so, it was because he felt driven to it. The truth would 
almost have killed Lord Alster, who would have almost 
or completely killed him. As he walked over to the 
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vicarage on his way to the doctor’s, with a visit to our 
preparatory school in prospect, not to mention an inter- 
view at Eton, he may well have been thinking : "I must 
stick to this lie as long as I live” 

I decided that, in Dick’s place, I would rather have 
been condemned and punished without a chance of 
defending myself. To be wrongly acquitted may be 
worse than to be wrongly convicted. I was told after- 
wards that the inquisition in all its stages occupied less 
than two minutes. Lady Alster, five foot eleven in her 
stockings, said carelessly : “ Dicky, this isn’t true, is 
it ? ” ; and the boy answered : “Of course not.’’ Lord 
Alster, six foot three and proportionately broad, then 
said : “ Your mother teUs me — ^what I only expected — 
that this charge is absolutely unfoimded. I want to hear 
you say so ’’ ; and he heard him say so. Then both the 
parents, who had never even equivocated in all their 
lives, never hesitated at a fence, never drawn back from 
the edge of a precipice, carried question and answer with 
them to the headmaster’s house ; and their calm cer- 
tainty that a child of theirs cotild no more tell a lie than 
they could themselves pick a pocket overwhelmed him. 
They returned from Winchester with the next best thing 
to an apology ; and Dick, if in fact he had both cheated 
and lied, was put to the torture of being told by my 
parents that the son of his father was incapable of doing 
what he had done, of finding his word accepted as a 
tribute to the family honour which he had betrayed. 

1 say “if” he had cheated and lied ; but after forty 
years I am as far as ever from knowing whether it was a 
tormented conscience or a rankling sense of injustice 
that ate his heart away this stunmer through until Dr. 
Ekidleigh took his case in hand, characteristically and 
unconventionally, by carrying the two of us off for a 
fortnight’s sight-seeing in Belgium. It was our first 
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experience of a Catholic country ; and, as we wandered 
from church to church in Bruges, the doctor talked of the 
confessional as a thing that the Reformation had lament- 
ably failed to replace. 

“ I’ve argued this with your father a hundred times, 
Leslie,” he told me. " I want something less than the 
complete spiritual direction of the Catholics and more 
than the general confession and general absolution of the 
Anglicans. To get a thing off my chest, in the vulgar 
phrase, I need a hmnan being to teU it to : God is too 
remote, or my conception of him is too vague. And, 
as a medico, I believe it's as necessary to purge the spirit 
as it is to purge the body occasionally. . . . However, I 
didn’t bring you here to air my views at your ejqpense ! ” 

I thought nothing of this speech at the time and, if 
Dick had anything to confess, I believe he waited two or 
three years and then confessed it to some one of equal 
understanding who was nearer to him in age than the 
doctor ; but now, whenever I think of confession and 
confessionals, I wonder whether in fact Hadleigh did not 
bring one of us at least for the very purpose of airing 
before him his views on the wisdom of piuging the spirit. 
I believe he was faintly disappointed that Dick did not 
accept his invitation ; but I daresay he comforted him- 
self by reflecting that, once the idea of confession had been 
accepted, his patient had best be left to choose his own 
confessor. 


5 

I am informed that the old antagonism between 
Collegers and Oppidans has in recent years lost something 
of its former heat ; but in the middle of the nineties it was 
a point of honour with Dick to despise me as a “ tug ” 
and for me to despise him equally as a vulgar .excrescence 
on the foundation to which I belonged. Numerous — or 
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numberless even — ^as these lay-brothers were, they were 
not the Eton of our pious founder. 

During the holidays this traditional gulf was forgotten 
and we took up the friendship where it had been laid down 
on the first day of the previous half, though I sometimes 
felt that we might almost have been at different schools. 
We were never in the same division at the same time ; 
we had no friends in common ; and, while my athletic 
prowess remained as ingloriously obscure at the end of 
my time as at the beginning, Dick was marked out for 
fame when he was still a jimior. As the entry in Who*s 
Who records, he was in the eleven for his last two years ; 
and, if he said nothing more about his time at Eton, it 
is because he had nothing more to say. A work of reference 
is not the proper medium for confidences about one’s 
spiritual growth. 

And yet, if he ever passed his life in review as — ^with 
the marks of death on his face — ^he walked the decks of 
the Otranto homeward bound from Australia with a seven- 
teen-gun salute still echoing in his ears, I imagine he would 
have called this period the happiest that he ever knew. 
Lord Alster’s plan of campaign had been disorganized 
when the Winchester tradition was broken ; and for five 
tranquil years no opportunity occurred for the father to 
say — or for the son to suspect he was saying — ; At the 
end of your first term you will have achieved such-and-^such, 

. . . By the beginning of our third year your grandfather 
and I had both done so-and-so. . , The main lines 
of the great career were doubtless unaltered ; but the 
early stages could not be watched so closely when a 
Wykehamist father was grappling with the unfamilar 
idiom and practice of an Etonian son. Towards the end 
of his time Dick even secured a concession that amounted 
to the altercation of one main line ; and Oxford was sub- 
stituted for Sandhurst when it was represented to Lord 

D 
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Alster that the seed sown at the Marston nets would in 
all likelihood bear fruit in a “ blue”. 

As the universities were outside the Croyle tradition, 
nay father was consulted ; and he advised that, as most of 
Dick’s friends would probably be going to the House, he 
had better go there, if he wanted to be with them, or 
somewhere else, if he wished to form a new circle. 
Magdalen was discussed at some length, as my father’s 
old college ; and little srurprise, therefore, can have been 
felt when Dick ultimately went there, though he was 
originally intended for Christ Church and the eleventh- 
hour change of plan was hardly less significant than the 
earlier change from Winchester to Eton. Once again 
there was a crisis in Dick’s rather troubled youth ; and 
once again the brief entry : " Educ. . . . Magdalen 
College, Oxford ” leaves out more than it puts in. 

Once again, too, unless there is an rmsuspected auto- 
biography waiting to throw light on aU the mysterious 
passages in a life which two of my colleagues characterized 
as “ dull and respectable”, no one will ever know the 
whole truth, though the bare facts are soon told. In the 
Christmas holidays of Dick’s last year at Eton, he brought 
a rather dare-devil friend, Hailey Stamford, to Marston ; 
and the two of them visited me at the vicarage to discuss 
Stamford’s proposal that we should all three, then and 
there, volunteer for the war that had now been going on 
for two months — with a depressing lack of success for 
British arms — ^in South Africa. I had to say at once 
that my father would not dream of letting me throw away 
the chance of a scholarship at Oxford Dick seemed hardly 
more sanguine ; but his case, at least as represented by 
Stamford, was less strong. 

“ You’re going into the army anyhow,” argued our 
vehement friend. " If you’re thinking of your precious 
‘ blue you can go up when you get back. Provided you 
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haven’t been killed. That’s what Fm doing. Of course,” 
he continued provocatively, as Dick remained silent, " if 
you care more for a thing like cricket . . 

“ I don’t,” Dick interrupted, ” but there’ll be a frightful 
shindy with my father. He was difficult enough over my 
chucking Sandhurst. If he thinks I don’t know my own 
mind from one day to another ...” 

“ But there wasn’t a war on then !,” Stamford ex- 
claimed. “ No doubt if you’re looking for difficulties . . 

“ I’m not,” Dick returned hotly. ” But you don’t 
know my father. If you like. I’ll write to him . . .” 

This, however, was not good enough for Stamford. 

" And, if he says ‘ no’, you’ll just accept that ?,” he 
sneered. “ My father has said ‘ no ’ already, but I don’t 
let a little thing like that worry me. He can stop my getting 
a commission, but he dam’ well can’t stop me from 
enlisting. Nobody can. If you'll come with me here 
and now . . .” 

“ I must give my father the chance of saying ‘ yes ’,” 
Dick insisted. 

So much for the facts as I know them at first-hand. I 
believe that Dick wrote to his father, who was lapng 
siege to the War Office on his own account ; I believe that 
Lord Alster gave a qualified consent, subject to discussion ; 
I believe that the discussion never took place, because Dick 
by this time had gone away and the letter never reached him . 

At second-hand, Hailey Stamford always maintained 
that Dick had run away, without leaving an address, to 
avoid receiving his father’s letter. By the time he was 
found. Lord Alster’s tentative approval had been with- 
drawn ; and Dick was sent back to Eton with a flea in 
his ear. I have never heard whether he threatened to take 
matters into his own hands by enlisting, but the possibility 
of this was so obvious that any parent might have thought 
of it for himself. 
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Perhaps Colonel Stamford did : perhaps Lord Alster 
dropped him a hint ; conceivably Dick revealed that this 
would be the next line of attack. The facts of the second 
chapter axe that Hailey Stamford, imder a false name 
and age, presented himself at a recruiting-station and was 
instantly identified, ignominiously escorted home and in 
due course sent back to Eton, where he created a brief 
scandal by engaging in a fight with Dick in the streets of 
Windsor. “ A feather for a funk ” were the words on 
which the battle was joined ; and, though sanguinary and 
unscientific hitting and mauling could not be expected 
to establish who was in the right, they proved that in 
taking punishment Dick Croyle was no more of a coward — 
as any one might have known — than on the day when he 
fainted, without a murmur, from the pain of four crushed 
fingers. 

It would be pleasant to record that honour was satisfied 
and the threatened friendship cemented in the blood that 
dyed the gutters of the High Street. Unhappily, the fight 
was interrupted before either could exact or offer with- 
drawal ; Hailey Stamford spent the remainder of his time 
at Eton asserting that Dick had mobilized their two 
families to save his bowling average, while Dick retaliated 
rather ineffectually by denmmcing Stamford as a liar. 

When he told me at the end of our fast half that he was 
going to Magdalen, the reason advanced was that his one- 
time friend was going to the House. 

" I coiMn’t go to the same college as a Har and a scug 
like that,” said Dick. " I've thought, at times, of chang- 
ing over to Cambridge.” 

It seems, then, that the " dull and re^ctable ” 
reference to the late govemor-generaTs sojourn at Eton 
and Magdalen is very far from telling the whole truth 
about his education. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

“ ELDEST SON OF SECOND VISCOUNT . . 

I 

I F Dr. Roy Hadleigh had been less generally un- 
communicative, he would have written this book for 
me ; and perhaps he would have explained a persistent 
contradiction in behaviour that reads like the es5)ression 
of a dual personality. The small boy who ran away from 
a cricket-ball and had his hand crushed without uttering 
a cry developed into the big boy who, by Hailey Stamford's 
account, ran away from “ a handful of damned Dutch 
farmers ” and stood up a few hours later to have his face 
pounded to pulp. 

This internal conflict continued throughout Dick’s life ; 
but I am not competent to say what caused it. Was he, 
in the years when I was too yoimg to see him as more than 
an awkwardandrather slovenly (diild,who had always out- 
grown his strength, in fact a shifty child who would have 
declined into something worse if he had not been taken 
sternly in hand ? Was he, perhaps from an obscure 
prenatal cause, an abnormally sensitive child who was 
frightened into shiftiness by the Spartan methods, the 
loud voices and the very inches of his overwhelming 
father and mother ? Was he a normal child for whom a 
whoUy abnormal standard was set ? 

Whatever the cause, the doctor had diagnosed a 
“ complex ”, as we call it now, before he talked to my 
father about Dick's ” over-anxiety ” and long before he 
tried to resolve it. To the end of his life, though, Hadleigh 

53 
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would never say more than that he had tried to “ iron 
out some of the creases in poor Dick’s young spirit ” ; 
and I can only guess at what he might have told another 
doctor from the hints which Flavia Wreyden let fall when 
in effect he called her into consultation as the one person 
with paramount influence over his patient. 

Her name, as I have already mentioned, had not found 
its way into the works of reference from which I compiled 
my appreciation of the third Viscount Alster ; and. though 
the industrious Captain Dutton’s two volmnes refer 
dutifully to Dick’s mother, his sister, his wife and his 
daughter, they leave no loop-hole for the suggestion that 
any other woman — ^Egeria, Aspasia or Cleopatra — ever 
played any part in his life. Public men, according to 
the garter-robe school of biographers, fall in love at first 
sight and remain faithful to their wives till death parts 
them. If I had thought fit to ask the " cabinet meeting ” 
at Risborough whether Flavia’s return to England the 
week before had anything to do with Lord Alster’s 
decision to set out forthwith to the Antipodes, I am very 
sure Sir John Bunting would have growled : “ Hell ! 
Who’s she, anyway ? ” And I should have found it 
difficult to answer the question in a few wordsr 

I find it difficult now. When I first met Flavia, I “was 
sixteen or seventeen, she a year or two younger, and we 
were dining at the “ Big House ’’ in a New Year’s Eve 
party. The Wreydens — ^father, mother and daughter — 
had lately taken one of Lord Alster’s cottages on, the out- 
skirts of the village in order — said my parents — “to be 
near their friend Dr. Hadleigh ’’ ; and indeed, unless a 
man were a parson, physician or patient, some explanation 
was required before even a house-agent encouraged him 
to settle in one of the most remote villages in IQorsetshire. 
During the neolithic age the great Ridgeway, still trace- 
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able on the chalky uplands to the east, had carried its 
trafidc from Camelot to Dungeon Hill within a mile of the 
“ Big House ” ; but, when Marston Abbey was wasted 
and the monks scattered, the only means of communi- 
cation was by rutted grass-tracks from one farm to another; 
and, until the advent of the motor-car, the sparse 
inhabitants died under the same thatched roofs that had 
sheltered their birth. 

To light unexpectedly upon an attractive neighbour of 
one’s own age seemed, that evening, almost too good to 
be true. Once or twice in a century there came a new 
vicar or doctor, who remained " new ” for the lifetime of 
all who remembered his predecessor, and at yet longer 
intervals some pensioner of the reigning Alster took 
possession of the cottage now occupied by the Wreydens ; 
but he was usually childless. When I heard that Flavia’s 
father had served in the last Afghan war, I assumed that 
he was an army friend of our host’s, perhaps fallen on 
evil days, but she informed me that he was a retired 
doctor who had given up a London practice on grounds 
of health and come here, as indeed I now remembered 
my own father had told me, to be near the man she called 
“Unde Roy”. 

Soon, tragically soon, I was to understand this desire. 
Jimmy Wreyden was a hopeless and incurable toper with 
enough decency left to surrender himself into the hands 
of the one friend who would keep him from getting drunk 
in public-houses and sleeping off his debauch in public 
ditches. It was Hadleigh, once a fellow-student, who 
had made him give up practice before he found himself 
prosecuted for manslaughter, Hadleigh who kept his vague 
and exhausted wife loyal to him, Hadleigh who was now 
pa3dng for Flavia’s education and had promised her work 
later on as his dispenser. It was Hadleigh, I beUeve, 
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who guaranteed the rent of Rose Cottage ; and, if required; 
I have no doubt that he would have guaranteed the 
behaviour of Jimnay Wreyden at dinner provided no one 
pressed him to drink wine when he asked — as always in 
public — for water. 

At this first meeting I do not remember even seeing the 
sandy, wizened little man, with the hunted expression 
and the flickering eye-lids, who, with his indispensable 
retriever, afterwards became so familiar a figure in the 
lanes about Marston ; and Mrs. Wreyden, as always, had 
sent word at the last moment that she had one of “ her ” 
headaches. I sat next to Flavia, however, at dinner ; 
and, though it was beneath my dignity — on a night when 
I was wearing my first tail-coat — ^to fall in love with a girl 
whose hair still himg to her waist in a double plait, I 
indulged freely in the ponderous jocularity which takes 
the place of flirtation at that most awkward age. 

“ Our latest acquisition,” was Roy Hadleigh’s form of 
presentation. ” I count on you, Leslie, to shew her the 
country.” 

I said that I should be delighted. Flavia had friendly 
grey eyes, a friendly smiling mouth with dimples at the 
comers and a straight thin nose that twitched at the end, 
like a rabbit’s, when she was amused. She also had, 
unhappily still confined in those two plaits I have men- 
tioned, the richest and darkest chestnut-red hair that I 
have ever seen on the head of a woman. At this time the 
immortal Prisoner of Zenda was stUl young ; and for the 
sake of the enchanting blush that any compliment 
conjured into her white cheeks I made much play with 
the “ Elphberg red ” which had caused “ Uncle Roy ” 
to substitute “ Flavia ” for the " Flora ” that she had 
received at baptism. On the strength of my own dark 
hair I was christened ” Black Michael ” ; and we were 
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looking for a " Rudolph. ” and a “ Rupert ” to complete 
the cast for a series of tableaux vivants after dinner when 
Flavia interrupted herself to ask me who the queer, 
melancholy-looking boy was at the far end of the table. 

” That ?,” I said. " Why, Dick, of course. The 
eldest son. I saw you shaking hands with him.” 

" I was much too excited to hear people’s names !,” 
Elavia replied. “ This is my first grown-up party. Is 
. . . is anything the matter with him ? ” 

“ I don’t think he’s any different from what he usually 
is,” I answered in some surprise, looking down the table 
to the place where Dick was sitting sullen and mono- 
syllabic. 

By now I was so weU used to the churlish, unhappy 
mask which he wore at home and at school alike that I 
had forgotten the comparatively cheerful bearing whidh 
he had adiieved intermittently in the days before what I 
have called " the crisis of his youth ”. 

“ He doesn’t seem to be enjoying himself much,” 
Flavia observed, continuing to study Dick’s mournful, 
long face with an interest which I found wholly un- 
necessary. 


2 

If I had known Flavia then as I know her now, I might 
have saved myself the trouble of feeling it below my 
dignity to fall in love with her. From the moment that 
she caught sight of Dick, she had no serious attention 
to spare for me that night. 

I must not be taken to suggest that she lost her heart to 
him then or later : perhaps life might have been more 
satisfactory for all three of us if she had. I mean that she 
could not bear the sight of unhappiness in people who — 
as she would say — ^had “ no business to be unhappy ” ; 
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and no one, surely, had any business to be unhappy on an 
evening like this, when she was herself wild with excite- 
ment at a diimer party, a new dress, her first visit to the 
" Big House ” (which was in those days like one’s first 
command to Windsor). How often in the next few years 
I was to see the same clouding of her soft grey eyes as 
she broke from me to find partners for a less attractive 
girl ! How often I was to hear her whisper of some ill- 
favoured youth : " He doesn’t seem to be having much 
of a time ! D’you think he’d like to dance with me till 
he finds some one he knows ? ” I think I told her that 
Dick abominated parties, for she certainly asked me why, 
then, he did not go to bed. I explained that Lord Alster 
would never allow this ; and I remember that a long 
silence followed as she set herself to think of my friend 
no longer as one of two score boys and girls between 
twelve and eighteen, but as the heir to Marston Abbas 
and the son of the formidable warrior half-way down the 
other side of the table. 

“ I shouldn’t care much about having to live here,” 
she murmured with a little grimace that shewed how her 
thoughts had been occupied. " To o much like the Tower 
of London.” 

" And I suppose Dick will have to live there too for a 
time,” I began, "when he goes into the Guards . . 

I had always taken for granted the old muzzle-loading 
guns and piled shot on the terraces, the lances and swords 
in the hall and the tattered flags hanging over our heads 
now, but I could see that to a new-comer they must be 
strongly reminiscent of a museum. ” If you’re at all 
interested in these things . . . ,” I continued with a 
feelmg that she ought to be. 

" I’m not I,” Flavia interrupted with a shudder. ” I 
think it’s all rather horrible.” 
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In such a house at such a time, when EapUng was our 
evangelist and my gentle mother herself taught the village 
schoolchildren to sing The Soldiers of the Queen, this was 
strange hearing. I could not be ejected to know that 
Dr. Wreyden had learnt to drink tmder the strain of 
the ’78 campaign in Afghanistan. 

“ You wouldn't mind seeing this countryinvaded . . . ?,” 
I asked. 

“ Oh, to defend yourself . . . ,” Plavia conceded. 

“ And to keep civilization going,” I insisted with the 
confidence of one who has been taught to divide the world 
between the British and those backward or turbulent 
races whom it was their niission to protect. “ I don’t 
know what you think would happen to India . . .” 

Dr. Hadleigh leant across the table to bid Flavia listen 
attentively. 

“ You’ll find Leslie very eloquent on ‘ the White Man’s 
Burden’,” he told her with an ironical solemnity that 
pricked my heroics. “ ‘ What would happen to India ’, 
you were saying ? ” 

If Flavia was spared a second-hand lecture on the fate 
that — ^according to Lord Alster — was awaiting every 
virgin and every rupee on the day that British troops were 
withdrawn from Bengal, she had the doctor to thank for 
her escape ; but I am afraid she was not spared a long- 
drawn wrangle in which Hadleigh explored my second- 
hand ideas of imperialism. Why, he challenged me to say, 
did states feel obhged to keep up great armies and navies 
when the component parts of them had aU disarmed ? 

” Before Kent and Northumbria and Wessex and 
Mercia were aU united . . . ,” he went on. 

" If Europe were one whole,” I answered, “ a police- 
force might be enough. As long as any country’s esqposed 
to attack, though, it must def«id itself.” 
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" And, as long as any country can defend itself, it can 
attack its neighbour,” said the doctor. ” I suppose the 
men of the Heptarchy talked like you. Till the Danes 
gave them something else to think about. And I suppose 
Germans and Frenchmen and Russians are talking at this 
moment about their ‘ burdens ’, they’ve aU people that 
they insist on ‘ protecting ’ before somebody else gobbles 
them up. I daresay,” he continued cynically, ” they’ve 
aU spare sons to plant in the countries they’re civilizing. 
Algeria, Manchuria, Togoland. Not to mention surplus 
goods to sell ’em. Missionaries to convert them. How- 
ever, as I shall be dead before we outgrow the Heptarchy 
frame of mind in Emrope . . 

“ Do you mean we only have an army because other 
nations . . .?,” Flavia began, with a cast back to the 
beginning of the doctor’s homily. 

She spoke as though this were an entirely new idea 
to her ; and in the last years of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
before we had begun to talk of the ” race in armaments ”, 
it was a new idea to most people other than Quakers and 
” cranks Had the doctor been a man of my own age, 
I should have called him a “ radical ” to his face (I had 
never met the breed, though we had a few desperate 
" liberals ” at Eton) ; but to hang this label rotmd the 
neck of a practising professional man in those days would 
have been as near actionable as to call him a "com- 
mtmist ” now. Besides, Hadleigh was always saying that 
doctors had no politics. My father said the same of 
parsons; and Lord Alster of soldiers. I fancy it would 
have been hard to find three more heated partisans in 
one small village, but two of the three justified themselves 
by e 3 q)laining that the crown, the church, the armed forces, 
the empire, the existing constitution, ” fair ” trade and 
the union were outside politics. The third merely 
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laughed ; and I am afraid that in time I came to laugh 
with him. 

At this New Year's Eve party, however, when I wished 
to recapture Flavia’s wandering attention, I felt that the 
doctor with his mischievous twinkle and mocking voice 
had to be annihilated and that I — ^Heaven help me ! — 
was the person to do it. I remember (stiU with perhaps 
redeeming shame) delivering a debating-sodety speech 
about “the lessons of history", the “pax Romana”, 
Gibbon’s panegyric on the Antonines and the criminal 
lunacy of Mr. Gladstone’s last government. I ended 
impressively with the somewhat hackneyed warning : 
“Si pacem veUs, para bellwm” ; and I was suitably 
humbled when Flavia asked me to translate it for her. 

The doctor, I fear, was more effective in fewer words. 

" I can’t compete with you on ‘ aU history ’,’’ he told 
me ironically, “ but I submit that our wars with Philip 
and Louis and Napoleon were all precipitated by countries 
that had prepared for peace so well that their neighbours 
combined against them before they were mopped up. 
See that the same fate doesn’t overtake you, if you aim 
at a pax Britanmca ! However, this is a barren theme. 
I shid I wanted you to take charge of Flavia these holidays, 
Leslie : you can have the dog-cart when I’m not using 
it. If we get any skating . . .’’ 

I^The conversation swung to the great frost of ’94, when 
ani ice-camival had been held on the lake at Maxston ; 
and several years were to pass before it occurred to me 
that the theme which the doctor had just dismissed was 
perhaps less barren than he thought. I am not sure that 
I did not this night sow in Flavia’s mind the seed of a 
lesson which she handed on to Dick. “ An army so strong 
that no one would dare to attack you ’’, Kipling’s Army 
of a Dream, ’ILoiA Roberts’ " Nation In Arms ’’ formed 
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the inspiration of his otherwise sterile years in the House 
of Commons ; and I have always believed that the idea of 
entering parliament to preach this crusade came to him 
from her. 

All this, however, lay deep in the future on the night 
when I tried to interest Flavia in myself and she persisted 
in being so much more interested in Dick. I say again that 
it was stUl an impersonal interest and that she was sorry 
for John and Philip as well as for Dick : when Lord 
Alster rapped on the table and stood up, glass in hand, to 
propose “ The Queen ! ”, all three of them pulled off their 
cracker caps and sprang to their feet, mxirmuring ” The 
Queen ! The Queen, God bless her ! ”, and I thought I 
saw mild wonder in Flavia’s observant grey eyes that any 
one should thiuk it necessary to drink any one’s health at 
a private dinner in a private house. At some time, I 
daresay she was reflecting, all three boys must have been 
told : “ When your soveran’s health is given, you spring 
to attention ! Hold yourself erect ! Don’t mumble as 
though you were ashamed of her / ” ; and, though the 
younger sons took it all as part of the day’s work, I dare- 
say Hadleigh had already grumbled in her hearing — ^as 
in mine — ^that " the Lord Panjandrum ” had a rare 
aptitude for robbing games and parties of their “ fun 
How often had I heard him say : 

“ It’s a pity poor Dick was never allowed to forget that 
he was the eldest son and that there was a world waiting 
for his young hand to shape, not to mention a grave to be 
watered by a nation’s tears ! ” 

3 

If it was a quality that I can only call sunshine of spirit, 
a feeling that happiness was as much a necessity as air, 
that aroused Flavia to an interest in Dick, it* was a queer 
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mixture of indignation, pity and disgust that stirred 
Dick to an interest in Flavia. 

I am not sure that they exchanged a word that night, 
hut a day or two later he visited me — ^with a face of 
thunder — ^and confided the appalling news that, when 
calling at Rose Cottage with an invitation to shoot, he 
had caught a glimpse of Dr. Wreyden drunk and insensible, 
with Roy Hadleigh in attendance. Worse than this, the 
man was apparently an habitual dnmkard. Worse still : 
so far as Dick knew, hardly any one else had any suspicion 
of this. 

“ Then how have you ... ? ,” I began, too much 
startled to think of anything else. 

" Dr. Hadleigh told me,” he answered. " And I . . .< 
WeU, I think he meant me to tell you, but you know the 
way he talks, half ragging all the time ? ” 

"What did he say?" 

" Oh, that he’d been thinking . . . About you and 
me . . . Why one of us should be fairly useful at 
cricket . . .” 

“ While the other is completely useless,” I said, as he 
hesitated. 

“ He said he’d been wondering why people should be 
left-handed,” Dick continued. " No devemess of mine. 
I said, of course not. He seemed in a pretty foul temper, 
for some reason. Then he asked if I thought it was any 
cleverness of yours that gave you the trick of things like 
Latin verses. If not, it seemed to be just the act of God 
I agreed ; and he cooled down a bit. ‘ It’s an act of God 
too,’ he said, ' if a man’s bom with only one hand, isn’t it ? 
An3rway, it’s not our afiair. We don’t go up into the 
Temple and thank God we are not like him. There may 
be a purpose in it, God may be giving other people a 
chance of conung out strong, like that fellow in Dickens. 
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We can help, to the best of our ability.’ And then he 
turned me round by the shoulders and pushed me out. 
It’s pretty damned awful, isn’t it ? ” 

My first feeling — ^the htunan young^being as inquisitive 
as kittens or puppies about what does not concern them — 
was one of satisfied curiosity : I now knew why the 
Wreydens had buried themselves at Marston, "to be 
near their friend Dr. Hadleigh ’’. It was followed — 
the human young being ever on the defensive — ^by one 
of self-righteousness : an educated man, a gentleman, 
should be above a weakness that put him on a level with 
the half-witted village sot who was my father’s heaviest 
cross. Then, I am thankful to say, these mean emotions 
were swamped as I thought of the gay, delightful daughter 
I had met at dirmer a few nights before. 

" It’s pretty damned awful for Mrs. Wreyden and the 
girl,” I said. 

" Thank the Lord the fellow didn’t get tight before all 
those people,’’ Dick muttered, splashing heavily through 
the flooded lane at the back of the vicarage, “ I suppose 
your father didn’t know . . . Why the doctor didn’t 
tell him . . .’’ 

The imeasy, incomplete sentences were tinged with 
resentment. Dr. Hadleigh ought to have warned my 
father agsdnst Wreyden ; my father, as chaplain at the 
“ Big House ’’, could then have warned Lord Alster ; 
and Flavia, with whom I had discussed The Prisoner of 
Zenda, Flavia with the " Elphberg-red ’’ hair, Flavia 
whom I was to take about the country, would not have 
been invited. 

" What the deuce was there to tell ?,’’ I asked angrily. 
" Wreyden behaved aU right, didn’t he ? ’’ 

" You can’t count on it, apparently. And my father’s 
most frightfully down on that sort of thing.” 
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“ Then you’d better get him to fit them out with hoods 
and bells,” I said, with a memory of Stevenson’s Black 
Arrow. " ‘ Unclean 1 Unclean i ’ ” 

" There’s no need to lose all your hair,” Dick informed 
me coldly. 

I thought of Flavia as I had seen her at her “first 
grown-up party ”, too excited to hear any one’s name, 
radiant in her new dress and then suddenly quite miserable 
because one person — ^who happend to be Dick ! — did 
not seem to be enjoying himself. I thought of her now, 
wringing her hands at Rose Cottage, or perhaps walking 
alone, under orders to keep away till the trouble was over, 
crying possibly. 

“ There jolly well is, when you talk like that !,” I 
retorted. “ Aren’t your people old enough to look after 
themselves ? If you’re too big a fool to think of Mrs. 
Wreyden and the girl ...” 

" I wish I knew why you were getting into such a 
sweat over the business,” he murmured. 

“ Because you look like playing just the stinking 
Pharisee that Hadleigh told you not to be !,” I said. 
“ To cold-shoulder a girl on her father's accoxmt . . . 
My people are just as much ‘ down on that sort of thing 
as you call it . . .” 

“ Then what d’you propose to do ? ” 

Obviously, Dick wanted to know what I should do if 
my father tried to put Rose Cottage out of bounds for 
me ; but, though I enjoyed the heroic vision of myself 
championing Flavia against a hostile world, I foimd it 
easier to pretend he was thinking about this moment. 

" I’m going to see if she’d care for a walk. It’s all 
rot, Dick ... I mean, she’s quite a decent kid. Are you 
conoing ? If you are, you can ask her to tea and shew 
her the museum . . 
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" I don’t know about my people . . . The fellow seemed 
to be raving when I went by that way this morning.” 

" All the more reason for getting her out of it all 1,” 
I cried. 

It was in this fashion that Flavia Wreyden came into 
Dick’s life. The two-volume biography, true to conven- 
tion, is more concerned with the wife that the third 
viscount married than with the girl he might have 
married ; and at no time can there have been more than 
two or three people, of whom Dick unhappily was one, 
to regard Flavia as a possible match. It was, I imagine, 
her utter impossibility that persuaded the Alsters to 
tolerate her when she was of marriageable age, though 
they made her welcome in the first instance from pure 
kindness of heart. News travels quickly in a village the 
size of Marston ; and they had heard all about Dr. 
Wreyden by the time his rather white and tremulous 
daughter was brought up for tea. Lord Alster unbent 
figuratively and bent literally to put himself on a friendly 
level with a girl who seemed pathetically small and alone 
in the midst of that towering family and household ; 
and Lady Alster, keeping her till nearly dressing-time, 
suggested with an admirable air of improvisation that 
she should dine and spend the night there. 

Flavia said this was impossible : her mother would be 
anxious. 

“ My father's not very well,” she explained, her steady 
grey eyes looking up straight into Lady Alster’s. ” He 
gets these attacks . . . But if I may come again ? Dick 
hasn’t shewn me half the things yet.” 

" Come whenever you like, my dear,” said Lord Alster 
gruffly. " Always delighted to see you. Very pleasant 
for my young people to have some one of their own 
age . . .” 
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As at this date their ages ranged from twelve to 
seventeen there could not have seemed any great impru- 
dence in the invitation, though I doubt not that in the 
course of the next few years Lord Alster often looked 
sorrowfully back and traced “ Dick’s trouble ”, as he 
called it, to this day. And I ? There were to be many 
occasions on which I cried to Heaven : “ If I hadn’t 
shoved her down his throat . . .” 

4 

When did it really begin, this intimacy that Dick’s 
parents came to regard as a strange disease which he 
might outgrow and to which he certainly must not 
give in ? 

I cannot say, though I was seeing him for three hundred 
and sixty days in every year. Flavia cannot say. And, 
if Dick were alive now, I doubt if he could say how or 
when he overcame his shyness of women or admitted 
Flavia to confidences that he withheld even from Roy 
Hadleigh. From the moment when Lord Alster lowered 
his defences, throughout the rest of our time at Eton 
and the whole of our time at Oxford, we seemed to live 
in an inseparable group of three, four or six until our 
parties, for one reason or another, aU came to an end. 

I say “ for one reason or another ”, because I shall 
never know if they died a natural death or were deliber- 
ately knocked on the head by the Alsters. Our old alliance 
must inevitably have weakened as we scattered in pur- 
suit of our own careers : in the first years of the nineteen- 
hundreds John and Philip, significantly avoiding Winches- 
ter, passed from Wellington to Sandhurst ; Mar^ret 
disappeared abroad to learn languages ; Dick and I went 
from Oxford to London. And yet, as any one but a blind 
man must have seen that he was changing out of recog- 
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nition in these years, it seems fair to assume that his 
parents debated from time to time whether this intimacy 
should be discouraged, but I defy any one to say when it 
could first be called an intimacy. 

The truth, I suppose, is that no one bothered very 
much about us and that we bothered very little about 
ourselves in the period that Captain Dutton dismisses 
briefly as Childhood and Adolescence. Two years in the 
Eton eleven, one distinguished and one rather ignominious 
appearance against Harrow, the ultimate glory of 
“ Pop ” ; this is all that he sees fit to say and I can only 
supplement his account with a fight in the streets of 
Windsor. Again, of Oxford we can only chronicle two 
years in the cricket eleven, membership of the Bullingdon, 
an invitation to play for " the Gentlemen ” and a hunting 
accident that ruined the third season. In life, one’s five 
or six years at a public school, one’s three or four years 
at a university are so much less eventful and formative 
than in a novel, where I find the generality of characters 
more sensitive and introspective than the schoolboys and 
undergraduates that I have actually met ; and even at 
the time I felt that Dick Croyle’s spiritual growth was 
taking place at home and largely out of sight. 

If I have to give a date, I should choose the morning 
when Roy Hadleigh “ aired ” his “ views ” outside a 
cafi in Bruges and I should then skip several years to 
the day when Dick found in Flavia Wreyden a confidante 
before whom he could think aloud ; but I cannot say 
when this was. In one of our first holidays together I 
reminded Flavia of the doctor's request that I should 
shew her the coimtiy, adding caustically that my services 
were apparently no longer required, but she disarmed 
me by saying that she was really the only person to whom 
Dick ever opened his mouth and that I, with two parents 
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to whom I could say anything, must be generous to those 
who were less fortunately placed. 

“There’s something so crushing about Lord Alster,” 
she continued. “ He goes through life like a . . . like a 
Juggernaut . . . Dick’s lonely. So am I. That sort of 
makes it easy . . 

After this, the next salient date that I remember is the 
morning when Flavia burst into my little green-panelled 
study at the vicarage, her grey eyes dark with excitement 
and her pale face flushed with anger, to ask if I had heard 
“ the Juggernaut’s latest ’’. It was the last day of those 
troubled Christmas holidays that had witnessed Dick’s 
rather unenthusiastic effort to get out with Hailey 
Stamford to South Africa and for the last week he had 
been writing to all the people whom he had warned that 
he might be leaving, now briefly and humbly telling them 
that he was returning to Eton after all. 

“ Brute !,’’ Flavia exclaimed, shaking a small clenched 
flst in the direction of the “ Big House ’’ ; then in 
passionate entreaty : “ Can't your father do something, 
Leslie ? Dick feels this most frightfidly” 

“ I’m afraid,’’ I answered, " it was intended that he 
should. Discipline.’’ 

“Then I shall see Lord Alster myself 1 He’s not fit . . ,’’ 

Flavia was now a year older than at our first meeting; 
and she had put up her hair. She was more than a year 
taller and prettier. In spite of this, however, I did not 
think that Dick’s parents would feel she was entitled to 
lecture them on his upbringing. 

“You know what sticklers they are,’’ I said. “If 
you’ve asked for beef, you’ll be given beef. Why Dick 
disappeared without leaving an address . . .’’ 

" I should have thought that was fairly obvious 1,” 
Flavia broke in. “ To any one who knows him . . .’’ 
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” I've known him about eighteen times as long as you,” 
I returned. “ Latdy, I admit . . 

Before I could say anything more, Flavia had put her 
hand over my mouth. 

“ You’re being silly,” she warned me, ” and if you 
aren’t careful . . . Surely you’re not jealous because Dick 
sometimes talks to me instead of always pla3dng Jonathan 
to your David ? ” 

“ No, I’m not in the least jealous of you,” I said. 

” Well, you can’t be jealous of him. And yet I believe 
you are ! ” For all her intuition, I do not think it had 
occurred to her that she could be a figure of romance to 
either of us. ” Leslie ! This is absurd ! Oh, don’t spoil 
things ! We’re such friends ! ” 

I believe I asked what good “ friendship ” was to any- 
body, but for the last minute or two I seemed to have 
strayed into some fourth dimension and my voice sounded 
as if it belonged to some one else. I wanted to say t hing s 
that I had read in novels — ^things that I did not believe 
anybody actually said — , but it was the wrong moment, 
when I was going back to Eton within an hour ; the wrong 
place, too, when the floor was littered with the school- 
books of a schoolboy. And Flavia was a schoolgirl, 
younger than me, though she contrived to remain firmly 
within the usual three dimensions. 

” It’s friends ... as long as I’m allowed ... or nothing,” 
she answered deliberately, txuning to the window and 
speaking through her teeth. "The sooner you imder- 
staad that . . . Both of jtou. Plezise don’t forget who I am 
and tpAai I am.” There was a long silence ; and I saw her 
shoulders rising and falling. " And now I can’t remember 
what I was trying to say ! Oh, yes ! Dick . . . You 
don’t understand him. And yet it was you^who told me 
about his smashing his hand that time.” 
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What that has to do with it . . I began. 

Flavia strolled to the open door of the room that I 
called my “ study ” and that every one else continued to 
call " the old nursery Shutting it, she came back to 
the fire and curled herself on a worn footstool. 

" You'd never think, to see him at Lord’s, that he'd ever 
run away from fast bowling,” she murmured, staring 
raptly into the flames. “ His first impulse always . . . 
Thai’s why he disappeared these holidays . . 

" You mean he was running away ?,” I asked incredu- 
lously. 

The red-chestnut head bent slowly : 

" Of course he didn’t tell me so. He never told me the 
whole story of that ghastly business at Winchester.” 

I was too much astounded to wonder what he had said 
or how he had brought himself to say ansrthing. If Flavia 
had suggested that Dick was afraid of doing himself less 
than justice, I might have agreed with her ; but no one 
who had seen him being taught to ride or swim would 
have thought him capable of running away from any- 
thing through fear. 

“ If you’d seen him when he smashed his hand . . .,” 
I began. 

" Oh, he screws himself up to a terrific effort sometimes. 
And sometimes he just can’t. When he slipped away 
these holidays . . .” 

" But he came back within a week ! If that infernal 
letter hadn’t arrived so promptly . . .” 

“Yes, he comes back. When he finds that running 
away is worse than the other thing, that he’s hurting 
himself mside . . . General Lord Alster’s son I ” Flavia 
sprang to her feet and caught my arm as though she must 
shake her flaeaning into me. “And, when he comes 
back, the Juggernaut treats him like a child who turns 
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up at table with dirty hands ! It makes me so mad ! 
Now he’s been given another thing to be afraid of ! He'll 
be afraid to pull himself up and try to do his best. . . . 
Swear you’ll never tell him I’ve talked to you like this, 
Leslie ! ” 

" Am I likely to ?,” I asked. “ For one thing, it's all 
the most utter . . . WeU, I won’t say that, but you seem 
to have made up a marvellous story about him . . .” 

Flavia shook her head and turned again to the window : 

“ You wouldn’t think it marvellous if you were in my 
place. When you see some one fighting, fighting, fighting 
. . . Refusing to give in, though he’s wearing himself out 
. . . Oh, why can’t the title and everything go to John ? 
Dick would be all right if people would only leave him 
alone. Now . . . Can’t your father do something ? ” 

“The mess is made,” I answered. “The only thing 
you can do is to tell Dick not to mind. When he comes 
back next holidays ...” 

“ If I'm still here,” Flavia murmured. 

“ Of course you’ll be here !,” I said. 

“ There’s no ‘ of course ' about anything, Leslie,” she 
sighed, " where I’m concerned.” 

5 

Dick had gone back to Eton by an earlier train — I am 
afraid, chiefly to avoid travelling with me — ^and I had 
the whole of a long and complicated journey, with 
several changes, m which to think over my conversation 
with Flavia. 

Her phrase about “ who and what ” she was troubled 
an imagination that up to that time had not been seriously 
exercised. That anybody should go through life under an 
unmerited blight offended my sense of faim^ ; but my 
imagination was more severely troubled by the vision 
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of Flavia at the window, already looking back on the life 
that she had still to lead. Though she changed her name 
and went to live at the other side of the world, her brand 
would go with her and she would be recognized as “ the 
daughter of a disreputable old dipsomaniac I tried to 
think what my own feelings would be if I had to be known 
all my days as “ Leslie Vivian, the son of that man who did 
time, you rememher ...” 

Of her father Flavia spoke always as “ an invalid ” ; 
but she spoke of him so seldom that I had almost per- 
suaded myself she hardly ever thought of him. I now 
recognized that she brooded over him night and day. If 
she understood Dick, it was because she understood the 
type of man whose curse it was to fight everlastingly 
against a weakness that was mastering him. And this 
brought me to Dick, the new Dick that I had been invited 
to contemplate, a Dick at once finer and less fine, a Dick 
ten thousand times more complex, than the Dick whom I 
seemed to know so well and to whom, in circumstances 
of suspicion, I had always given the benefit of the doubt. 

My first feeling was that Flavia's explanation was all 
rather too simple to be true. Granted that the Alsters 
imposed a Spartan standard, the others — ^John, Philip and 
Margaret — ^had no difficulty in living up to it ; and, if 
they escaped the oppressive destiny that hung over their 
eldest brother’s head, I could not see that his preparation 
for it was unduly harsh. For moral or physical slackness 
— ^and the overgrown, awkward Dick seemed undeniably 
slack — ^there was only one treatment in the last years of 
the eighteen-nineties ; and in the middle years of the 
nineteen-thirties, when we are so busily shedding our 
inhibitions as to forget that civilized man has only emerged 
from the say3.ge by cultivating his inhibitory power, I am 
not sure that we were wrong. If, said Lord Alster, you 
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are afraid of deep water, you must be thrown into it until 
you overcome your fear. If you are afraid of fast bowling, 
said Roy Hadleigh, you must overcome your fear by 
telling yourself that, though you may be hurt, the pain 
will be something that you can bear. If, I am myself 
tempted to say, you draw back every time you are afraid, 
you will come to fear more and more t^gs. Flavia, 
with her talk of “ terrific efforts ” and subsequent pros- 
tration, seemed to argue that the last state was worse than 
the first ; and I suppose we shall go to our graves without 
agreeing. 

I did not agree, in my deserted third-class carriage, 
that Dick’s “ first impulse ’’ was always to run away ; 
and I agreed still less a few hours later when he demons- 
trated in the blood-stained streets of Windsor that no 
one could with impunity call him a coward. Very soon, 
however, I had dismissed Dick as a problem that I could 
not hope to solve and was thinking of Flavia. That 
morning I had seen her illumined, tragic and haggard, as 
by a single flash of lightning ; I felt that I should always 
see her hke that now. “ ‘ You’re not jealous, are you ? ’,” 
I repeated to myself and drew what satisfaction I could 
from the knowledge that she only encouraged Dick to 
pour out his troubled heart because she only had won his 
confidence. Alas, she had instantly added that neither 
of us need be jealous of the other ! “ ‘ Who and what 
lam...’” She would be a friend to us both so long as 
she was ” allowed ” ; but there was no “ of course ” 
about anything that happened to her and it rested with 
others to say how long she would be allowed to remain a 
friend. 

It rested with others to say whether I should even 
find her at Marston when I came home fqr the Easter 
holidays ; and, remembering her bent head and drooping 
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back as sbe stared witb smouldering eyes into the fire, I 
suddenly discovered that life would be intolerable if I 
returned home in three months’ time to find that she had 
vanished. I was in love with her, I wanted to protect 
her. And then, as I saw her once more curled on the 
footstool in front of my fire, I saw once more my tattered 
Homer and my expurgated Juvenal. Poor Dick, in the 
train ahead of mine, might feel fairly savage at being 
sent back to school, but I vowed that I had a better 
reason. 

The Wreydens were still at Rose Cottage when I came 
home for my next holidays ; and Flavia was still 
“ allowed ” to be friends with us. And why not ? To Dick 
at this time she was only a habit ; and he did not think of 
her as more than a habit till he was faced with the threat 
of losing her. She continued to be friends with us when 
we gave parties for Eights’ Week and Commemoration ; 
she interrupted her dispenser’s training to attend the 
coming-of-age celebrations at Marston ; and I should be 
hard put to it to say when I detected a change of attitude 
in Dick’s parents or when this produced a change of 
attitude in him. Was it when Flavia appeared officially 
for the first time in Roy Hadleigh’s surgery, thereby 
proclaiming herself a grown woman with her living to 
earn ? Was it when Dick and I came down after our 
final schools and were prodaimed grown men with careers 
to pursue ? 

Looking back, I seem to remember a hint of coming 
changes when Hadleigh told me that last summer that, 
if I wanted to ask Flavia up for my last Commemoration, 
he could easily get on without her for a few days. 

“ I expect she’ll be with Dick’s party,” I said. ” She 
always has been.” 

“And, if you live long enough,” said the doctor, “you’ll 
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find that, because a thing has been, that’s no reason why 
it should be again. The daily rising of the sun ... If 
you live long enough . . 

“ I’U find out what Dick’s arranging,” I promised. 

“ Do ! As a final fling ... I shouldn’t like Flavia to 
miss it ; and if the Panjandrums would only understand 
that she’s under no illusions . . .” 

“ I don’t think I follow,” I said. 

The doctor laughed. 

" And I don’t think I can help you much,” he answered. 
“ I suppose some old pandar has been asking if there’s 
anything serious between Dick and the lovely young 
creature he always goes about with. As though Flavia 
would look at him 1 As though he thought of her in that 
.way 1 It’s amazing, friend Leslie, how many priceless 
friendships are ruined by people who try to make some- 
thing more of them. Dick and Flavia, Dick and you, 
you and Flavia . . .” 

He paused as though he expected some criticism ; but I 
was digesting the strange idea that Dick was now old 
enough to many. 

" Has anything . . . happened I asked. 

“ Not that I know of,” the doctor answered. “ Except 
that we’ve all been growing more self-conscious. Master 
Dick is now the Honourable Richard Croyle. Eldest son 
of the second viscount. All that sort of thing. He must 
be careful how he behaves. Not fair on a girl, you know, 
to raise expectations that can lead to nothing.” 

When I sounded Dick, I was told — ^rather shortly — 
that everything would be as we had arranged it months 
earlier : his mother was coming up to chaperon Margaret, 
John was getting leave from Sandhurst and, “ of course ” 
Flavia would be there. 

. ” We’ve done ever 3 rthing together for so long now,” he 
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added, “ that it’ll be quite strange ... I suppose the doctor 
■will give her a holiday sometimes.” 

It was this brief, meditative speech that I had in mind 
when I said that Dick did not begin to faU in love with 
Fla'via till he was faced ■with the threat of losing her. 
Maybe he would have felt no threat if his parents had not 
hinted that “ the eldest son of the second visco^unt ” 
should take stock of his position ; and, if so, it ■was their 
anxiety to keep the two of them apart that ultimately 
forced them so imnecessarily, so tragically and so uselessly 
together. It is hardly the business of reference-books 
to say categorically why a certain man married a certain 
woman ; but, if Dick had enlarged the entry about 
Felicity, daughter of Ogden B. Tann, I think he might 
have said that he married her because by then he did not 
care any longer whom he married. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

" M.P. (conservative), north-east DORSETSHIRE . . 

I 

I HAVE never understood why Dick Croyle’s associa- 
tion with the Brigade of Guards receives no mention 
in Captain Dutton’s Life. He entered it at the time and 
in the maimer that had been arranged for him in boyhood ; 
and, though he resigned his commission after a year or 
two, the circumstances of his leaving were entirely 
creditable. 

A possible explanation is that by contrast with his three 
or four years in France, including the wounds and decora- 
tions and mentions ”, the routine of Bank guards and 
king’s guards seemed hardly to be serious soldiering ; 
but the Great War was still a decade ahead of us when 
Dick made his first appearance in Who’s Who and I 
should have thought that in the eyes of Lord Alster a 
few years of service the moment a young man’s education 
was supposed to be complete appeared as natural and 
inevitable as the earlier years at a public school. Why 
mention the one and not the other ? 

Captain Dutton, after the chapters on Dick’s nonage 
whidbt I have been trying to supplement, goes straight on 
to The House of Commons ; and I should be little sur- 
prised to learn that he had never heard of the intervening 
time which his subject spent between Wellington Bar- 
racks and the Tower. It can hardly be argued that Lord 
Alstw was disappointed at this change of plans, for I have 
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it on the best authority that, when his uncle, old Ben- 
jamin Croyle, began to fail about 1903, he himself sug- 
gested that the family seat should be occupied by the 
only one of his sons who was at present old enough. 
Those who knew Dick best might feel that he was glad 
enough to forget an interlude of what he must have 
regarded as futility and frustration, but I stUl do not 
consider this a valid reason for suppressing all reference 
to his service. Fully a third of my friends must have 
wasted, as they would say, as much time at the bar or 
in the civil service before ^scovering their true vocation ; 
but they are quite frank about these false starts. When 
Dick decided to e:q)unge certain years from his Hfe, he 
may have told his father that they were not worth record- 
ing, but I suspect that he had a more compelling reason. 

Shall I say that he was once again the victim of a 
crisis ? If so, it was a private one, in which nobody else 
was involved : a mental revolution and a spiritual con- 
flict between the two halves of his dual personality, 
which in great measure I watched without tmderstanding. 
When we came down from Oxford, I obtained my father’s 
permission to try my luck in Fleet Street ; and for the 
twelve months before I was invited to join the staff of 
the Morning Standard Dick and I were dining together 
three and four times a week. Almost from the first 
I doubted whether he was altogether happy in his new 
surroundings : he detested the formal pleasures of the 
great world and was too shy for the furtive pleasures 
of the half-world, he did not seem to be making friends 
among his brother-officers and he was obviously misaing 
the friends that he had made at Oxford. Whenever he 
was on guard at Saint James’ Palace, he insisted on my 
being his guest; and, though his speech and manner 
were a model of stereotyped correctness, I felt that he 
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was less a guardsman than an actor pla3dng a guards- 
man’s part. 

When I dined with him alone at the Bank of England, 
he was less a guardsman than a Hyde-Park orator in a 
guardsman’s uniform. 

“ If I had my way he would begin with cold 

venom. " What the army wants . . . The trouble with 
our present system . . .” 

For a time I thought he was only suffering from the 
same complaint as a munber of my other friends who had 
left Oxford with university commissions. At this time 
the man who passed from school to Sandhurst and from 
Sandhrurst into the army would normally find himself 
three or four years ahead of one who went from school 
into the army by way of a university. The system 
pressed hardest on those, like Dick, who had cut a big 
figure at Eton and Oxford, though a congenital respect 
for discipline would have made it easier for him to put 
up with this than for most men. What he found quite 
intolerably irksome was the loss of intellectual seniority ; 
and the crisis at which I have hinted first became 
apparent to me when he complained that he had been 
forced back to the level of a fifth-form boy. 

" Musical comedy, the turf, hunting,” he enmnerated 
as the permitted subjects of conversation. “ No politics, 
of course. No religion. No ' shop '. God knows I don't 
call m3reelf brainy, but if you’ve read an honour-school, 
even though you only got a third . . .” 

"I suppose you’re not forbidden to read,” I said. 
“ Provided you keep it to yourself, Uke some kind of 
secret vice . . .” 

" Are you to keep all yom opinions to yourself ?,” 
he interrupted. " Even when you’re off duty ? Even 
when they have nothing to do with religion or the other 
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things ? If so, I’d better clear out before I’m court- 
martialled for going berserk.” 

“ What’s been happening ?,” I asked. 

Dick stabbed savagely with his fork at the table-cloth 
provided for his use by the Governor and Court of the 
Bank of England. 

” So far as I can make out,” he growled, with his lower 
lip thrust truculently forward, “ I’m wrong and the 
senior subaltern’s right because he’s the senior subaltern. 
' No argument, please ! I have spoken.’ But, when the 
senior subaltern bumps up against a captain, the cap- 
tain’s right. Because he’s a captain. I suppose I’m still 
wrong, as a matter of rank, and certainly I shall be wrong 
when our captain is reversed on appeal by a major, though 
the major will be wrong if the colonel says so. Talk 
about infallibility ! The pope isn’t in it with our colonel. 
And, mark you, this hasn’t anything to do with our job. 
I don’t want to argue with my superior ofi&cer about an 
order he’s given. The other night we were wrangling 
over this new play at the Duke of York’s . . .” 

“ General John ChaUoner ?” I asked. “ I’ve not seen 
it.” 

"Well, it’s about the Mutiny, you know. I used to 
think India was a sort of family preserve and I loosed off 
something about the rotten play, slating it. Purely a 
matter of fact, you understand : a tissue of mistakes 
that no writer could make after reading a line of Kaye 
and Malleson ...” 

" Did you quote your authority ? ” 

" I thought it was some one’s turn to be snubbed,” 
Dick grunted. " When the senior subaltern had finished 
wiping the floor with me, a gallant captain came to my 
rescue and wiped the floor with the senior subaltern. 
Then the colonel weighed in ; and you’d have thought 
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there was nothing more to be said. The adjutant said it, 
though — ^he must have been a bit above himself, flown 
with wine or something — , and brought a fat book along 
to prove he was ri^ht. Our colonel didn’t look at the 
book. Not necessary. He just said : ' It’s wrong ’ ; 
and we all agreed and the adjutant apologized. I’m not 
trying to pull your leg, Leslie : truth is a matter of 
seniority, the value of your opinion depends on your 
rank . . 

“ So you need only wait till you’re senior subaltern to 
get your revenge,” I said by way of conaforting him. 

“ I shan’t wait,” Dick answered. " If this is the 
army . . . You must picture the rot spreading upwards, 
from colonels to generals and from generals to field- 
marshals. No wonder we came to grief in South 
Africa ! . . . My God, if I had my way, I’d abolish 
Sandhurst, abolish seniority, have a quidfying exam, 
every six months to shew whether a man’s fit to retain 
whatever rank he’s reached . . . Any business would 
be bankrupt in a week on the lines we follow in the army. 
And, by Jove, if we ever got landed in a big war . . 


2 

At the time I did not pay much attention to this out- 
burst. A mood of general dissatisfaction was common 
enough in the first years after the death of Queen Vic- 
toria ; and our long-drawn failure in South Africa had 
shaken the faith which Mr. Kipling once taught us to 
place in the mythically keen and intelligent officers of a 
long untested army. 

With our crumbling belief in our own invincibility 
there crumbled something of our belief in a divine mission 
to dragoon the blind heathen who bowed down to wood 
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and stone instead of keeping his side-arms dean ; and 
Dick’s voice sounded like one of the great chorus now 
damouring for " effidency ” at the beat of Lord Rose- 
bery’s baton. I tried to comfort him by talking of the 
new spirit that he would find animating the army when 
the War Office commission had reported, but I was soon 
to find that his disillusion was fundamental. Our con- 
versation, from the moment when we sat down to dinner 
in the silent, ghostly Bank to the moment when I was 
turned out into the silent, deserted streets, ranged from 
public-school education to the party system and from the 
teaching of history to the evils of industrialism. Little 
survived and less escaped Dick’s mordant analysis. 
He had no remedy, to be sure ; but no more had any one 
else. Was the battle of Waterloo won on the playing- 
fields of Eton ? The Duke of Wellington thought so ; 
but Mr. Kipling would have us see all who disported 
themselves there as “flannelled fools ” and “ muddied 
oafs ”. We might talk of our “ imperial mission ” ; 
but, when we tried to carry it out, we “fawned on the 
Younger Nations ”, as he sneered, “for the men who 
could ride and shoot.” 

And, though we had " had no end of a lesson ”, Dick 
was not ready to believe that it would “ make us an 
empire yet ” or that, if it did, the world would be any 
the better. 

” I went up for the National this spring,” he told me 
in support of this rather surprising avowal. ” First time 
I’d ever seen our great industrial north. I remembered 
hearing from my father that, if anything happened to 
India, it woxtld be all up with Lancashire, but, my God, 
when I saw the slums there, I wondered if it wouldn’t 
be a good t hing to wipe the whole place out. I wondered, 
too, what shadow of right wa had to be laying down the 
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law. ‘ Physician, heal thyself what ? When we’ve 
sores like that all over our back . . 

“ Did you try this kind of thing on your father ?,” 
I asked. 

Dick subjected the uncomplaining table-cloth to a 
final stab and then surrendered his fork. 

" Would you try it on yours ?,” he challenged me. 
" The next time he gives out that the offertory is for 
foreign missions ? I came in for one of the Scotland 
Road fights when I was in Liverpool. Broken bottles 
and stones. Protestants and Catholics lamming one 
another to shew that their God is the god of love. I felt 
at the time that if your father and his missionaries 
brought a few benighted heathen to see Christianity in 
practical working . . . Our parents are still living in 
the smug nineteenth century. My father still says 
‘ The Queen, God bless her ! ’ and has to correct himself. 
The new reign, the new century, the new state of things 
that that foul war has brought about . . .” 

“ I don’t call it foul,” I objected, “ if it has the effect 
of waking us up.” 

“ It’s waked up all Europe,” Dick retorted, ” to what 
we are. Lath painted to look like iron. I wonder the 
French didn’t have a smack at us. To avenge Fashoda 
and all that sort of thing. We were pretty rmpopular.” 

” They taught me at Oxford,” I said, “ that the Franco- 
German war was the last we should see in Europe. Our 
civilization’s too delicate and complicated for another. 
If we fight anywhere, it’ll be in Egypt, East Africa, on 
the north-west Frontier. No, I suppose you can’t take 
in new ideas after a certain age ...” 

I broke oft to recall the last New Year’s Eve dinner 
that I had attended at the ” Big House ”. Had I any 
skill with a pencil, I ^ould present it symbolically as 
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The Twentieth Century arriving in Marston Abbas; 
and I should choose the moment when Lord Alster, very 
martial and spare, wiped his long white moustaches and 
stood up, raising a glass to his aquiline nose and boom- 
ing : " Ladies and gentlemen, the Queen / I beg your 
pardon ! The Elmg ! The King, God bless him ! ” The 
trip of the tongue would indeed pass almost imnoticed, 
for the essential satire which Dick and I both felt was 
that two-thirds of those present had failed to observe 
that the Victorian era was behind them. At the other 
end of the long table under the double line of tattered 
flags. Lady Alster would rise majestically like Britannia 
offering her sons to Empire or the Spirit of Service. My 
father and mother would echo the toast, with an intenser 
reverence in their “ God bless him ”, as though they were 
on faintly privileged terms with the Almighty ; and 
Dick and I, John and Philip, Margaret and Flavia should 
aU stand to attention with shoulders squared, as we had 
been taught from childhood. Only as we sat down would 
one or two of us reflect that we had parted company 
from our elders ; they were staying behind in the safe 
and certain nineteenth century, while we stumbled into 
the unknown. 

“ Stumbled ” I say, because for Dick at least the dual 
personality allowed him to preserve mutually destructive 
faiths in different parts of his brain at the same time. 
He was disgusted, at this far-away dinner in the brooding 
silences of the Bank, with his first taste of the army ; but 
he told me impatiently not to be a fool when I suggested 
he shotdd throw it up. He would groan at one moment : 
“If we were ever landed in a big war . . .” ; and at 
the next he would be saying that there was no hope for 
an army when it knew that it would never have to fight. 
He had been taught by Hadleigh and Flavia to think for 
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himself, but he had no patience with the “ radical rot ” 
that he unconsciously assimilated from them. 

A week or two after this dinner I was offered a position 
on the Morning Standard; and, returning to Marston 
for the first time since our last commemoration ball, I 
called with Dick at the dispensary and invited Flavia to 
congratulate me. 

“ I’m sorry it’s not the Daily News or the Chronicle," 
was her first comment. “ Still, if you can let some day- 
light into the grimy windows of the Standard . . . 
' Educating your party ’ it’s called. You’re not really 
half such an obscurantist as you pretend,” she added 
provocatively. “ Nor’s Dick.” 

" I don’t pretend to be an obscurantist,” Dick replied, 
tugging manfully at the moustache that was beginning 
to hide a mouth alternately weak and stubborn. " I’ve 
never met the beast outside your radical rags. My God, 
the Daily News! I suppose that’s the doctor’s handi- 
work.” 

” It’s my alert, intelligent spirit,” Flavia laughed, as 
she bustled importantly among her bottles on the far 
side of a glass screen, ” The world’s changing . . .” 

. ” Oh, we’re to have a new heaven and a new earth,” 
I said, ” if your people are to be believed. I sometimes 
wish you’d specify a little. If you were dictator for a 
week . . . ? ” 

Flavia concentrated for some minutes on her measuring 
and pouring, while Dick sniffed like a cat turned loose 
for the first time in a strange room. I fancy he disliked 
to see her occupied in this way ; but I doubt if it had 
yet occurred to him that, if some one else supported her , 
she would not have to support herself. 

"HI were dictator ?,” she murmured, coming into the 
iwibKc part of the surgery and heating her sealing-wax 
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at the gas-jet. " I should try to give a decent chance to 
people of our age, first of all. In Victoria’s time, when 
you had the youth and the health to do things, you never 
got the opportunity. Look at the poor king ! He’s 
almost an old man before he comes to the throne.” 

" But even a dictator could hardly have knocked his 
sainted mother on the head,” Dick objected. "And, 
when all’s said and done, her experience ...” 

" Of other times, other needs !,” Flavia exclaimed. 
” It’s that I want to upset : the tyranny of the past that 
drags each new generation along in the old rut. In your 
place, Dick, I should be going round the world now 
instead of changing the guard at Buckingham Palace. 
Just because your father and his .. . Whenever I see 
those scarlet tunics,” she continued derisively, "those 
ridiculous bear-skins . . 

" It’s easy to talk . . . ,” began Dick. 

" And it’s easy to act,” Flavia rejoined, " if you’ve the 
courage. Look at me ! I’ve broken away from all 
traditions, I’ve learnt to do a man’s job. Which makes 
me very happy : I’ve no personal grievance against life. 
I couldn’t have done it, though,” she continued, “if 
Uncle Roy hadn’t lent me the money for my training ; 
and, if I were dictator, I’d make it possible for every 
one . . .” 

The challenge seemed to be intended for Dick ; but, as 
I had myself shewn the courage that morning to teU my 
father that I did not want to take orders and that I 
doubted much of what he acceptedj[without question, 
I had to say that " the t3?Tanny of the past ” had not 
pressed heavily on me. 

" Your father had the money to let|you choose,” said 
Flavia. 

" But, good Lord,” Dick broke in, " if you’re going 
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to redistribute the wealth of the world so that every one 
can wait, like Leslie, till he’s found just what he wants 
... I mean to say, that’s socialism ! My bootmaker 
might want to be an archbishop ...” 

The radicalism to which I had lately listened evi- 
dently had well-defined limits. 

" And, if I were dictator, he’d have as good a chance 
as any one else,” said Flavia. ” I’d so revolutionize our 
system of education . . . But I’m no good at arguing ! 
I know what I mean, you may be surprised to hear, but 
I can’t express it.” 


3 

I am afraid that nobody who heard us talking that 
afternoon would be strongly tempted to accept Flavia’s 
confident assurance that she knew what she meant, 
though it would be clear enough that she was unskilled 
in argument. 

Perhaps I should say that she was unskilled in talking 
to more than one person at a time, for it seems to me 
beyond question that the books they had been reading 
together and the ideas they had discussed for the last 
five years left a mark first on Dick and then, through 
him, on a small group of like-minded men who sub- 
scribed to his silent leadership in the House of Conamons. 
The “Wobblers”, to give them the unflattering name 
bestowed by their exasperated Whips, voted almost as 
often with their radical enemies as with their conservative 
friends in the six years of fiery partisanship that ended 
with the war, refusing to condemn the reorganization of 
the army because it was carried out by a liberal lawyer 
or to reject a scheme of national insurance because it was 
offered by the detested hand of Mr. Lloyd-George. More 
than once m these years of strife I told Dick that he and 
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his friends constituted the nucleus of a centre party ; and 
more than once I felt that Flavia had inspired his inde- 
pendent attitude in the first place. They lacked, however, 
a spokesman of commanding gifts or presence and, when 
Dick himself was translated to a higher sphere, the 
group disintegrated. 

This, however, is looking forward to the end of a move- 
ment that had not begun when Flavia talked that after- 
noon about “the tjrranny of the past ”. At that time, 
still more in that place where controversy had slumbered 
since the first Reform Bill, her creed of equal opportunity 
sotmded a good deal more revolutionary than it would 
now, only thirty years later, when we have grown used 
to adult suffrage and the presence of women in parlia- 
ment, not to mention old-age pensions and the payment 
of members. I asked her, on our way to Rose Cottage, 
whether she had been trying to make Dick’s flesh creep ; 
but she assured me that she had been talking for the 
good of both our souls and begged me not to disturb the 
seed she had been sowing. 

“ Do you imagine you’ll get Dick to head a liberty- 
equality-fratemity movement in Marston ?,’’ I asked, 
as a line of school-children bobbed to us. 

” I don’t much care which side he’s on,” Flavia replied, 
" so long as he’s interested. After all, aristocracy or 
democracy . . .” Her shrug intimated that there 
had been great geniuses in both camps. “ You can have 
Lord Alster and his servants — always servants — ^and his 
villagers — always knowing their place — and there’s this 
to be said for it : that you can’t produce his type any 
other way. On the other hand, you can have them 
all starting from the same mark and finishing where they 
may. Jacky Winter, the blacksmith’s son, becoming 
head of a college. There’s a lot to be said for that too. 
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In the end it’s sonae personal idiosyncrasy that decides 
yon, like the thing that makes one man a catholic and 
another a protestant. Don’t think I’m trying to convert 
Dick : I only want him to have something to think about. 
In the army . . 

As she paused, I felt that I was not the only person to 
whom Dick had revealed himself as a square peg in a 
round hole. 

“ At present,” I said, ” Dick’s like the big boy from 
the small school who finds he’s the small boy at the big 
school.” 

” I suppose it’s something that he’s in the army at 
all,” said Flavia. 

Unless she meant that it was something for him to be 
still in the ajmy after twelve months or so, I could not 
understand this. 

“ Seeing it was all arranged for him on the day he was 
bom . . . I began. 

“I was thinking of his first shot,” she interrupted. 
“ In the Boer War . . . I’m afraid I shocked you, Leslie, 
by something I said then , . .” 

" When you told me Dick’s first impulse was always 
to run away from things ? ” 

You've not forgotten, then 1 ” 

“ It seemed sudi an amazing thing to say. Within a 
very few hours, far from running away . . .” 

“He was fighting like a madman. The courage of 
hysteria. However ... I wish I felt he was enjoying 
life rather more . . .” 

“When he’s been put through his drill . . . ,” I 
suggested. 

“ It’s more complicated than that,” said Flavia. 
“ Drill . . . The idea of drill is to make people respond 
to mi order automatically. If you stop to think . . . 
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Like playing the piano . . . Dick can’t help thinking. 
The organization, the training, the t3?pe of man . . 

" And when the whole business becomes second nature 
to him . . 

"It never will,” Flavia broke in. ‘‘He’U chuck it 
before that.” 

“ Not while his father’s alive,” I said with equal 
assurance. 

" I think you’ll find he wiQ.” 

" Then you’ll never be able to charge him with running 
away again,” I laughed. “ There’U be the most unholy 
row.” 

“ I hope not,” Flavia returned easily. " With a little 
diplomacy ...” 

We had come to Rose Cottage, as we talked, and I 
turned into the garden for a moment to shake hands 
with the Wreydens while Flavia disappeared indoors to 
tidy herself for supper. It was a little, I thought, like 
passing suddenly from an arena to a mortuary. We had 
been so full, a moment before, of our yotmg hopes and 
misgivings, the world lay all before us, we differed only 
in our plans for conquering it ; here it seemed as though 
life was over and no one had come to bury the dead. 
Would Flavia ever break away rmless she were removed 
by force ? Had I, had any one, the power to apply it ? 

As I made some sort of conversation to a man who was 
burnt out and to a woman with nothing left to bum, 
it came upon me that I must rescue Flavia from aU this. 
I was no longer a boy going back to school, no longer an 
undergraduate, but a grown man with a man’s job and a 
signed contract to support it ; and I had hardly seen 
her for twelve months. When she came out to the gar- 
den, I suggested that we should take a walk after supper ; 
and in the high beech-woods above Marston I asked her 
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to marry me. We sat on a fallen tree looking down on 
the “ House ” and the village, my father’s church 
and vicarage. Rose Cottage, the doctor’s square stone 
pile, the one shop and post-office and the silver ribbon 
of water that symbolically shut it all off from the world. 
Flavia was so long silent that I thought she must be 
going to say “ yes ” — ^in a mood of sudden humility I 
could think of so many reasons for an immediate 
“ no ” I — ; but, when I kissed her, she sighed and told 
me that we must keep our heads. 

“ My dear, you’ve only been taken on for a year,” she 
reminded me. 

" But I’m gomg to make it a permanent busmess,” 
I declared. 

" Until you do . . . No, don’t kiss me again 1 It 
unsettles me. And we must be sensible. I’m much too 
fond of you to let either of us do something that would 
be a mistake. At present . . .” 

Inevitably I thought of the scene in the garden of Rose 
Cottage before supper ; and I asked if " at present ” 
really meant “as long as my father and mother want 
me ”. To my surprise, Flavia answered that she hoped 
her sense of duty was adequate, but that it included a 
duty to herself. 

“ We have enough to do, shouldering responsibility 
for our own actions . . she added enigmatically. 

“ If my contract’s renewed at the end of the year ?,” 
I persisted. 

“ Let’s wait till then,” she answered. “ I once told 
you there was no ' of course ’ where I was concerned. 
Life’s been such a pillar-to-post affair ever since I can 
remember. I hate to commit myself.” 

As ^e spoke, her eyes turned towards the “Big 
House ” ; and I felt a flame of jealousy running through me. 
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“ You told me at the time that you could be nothing 
to me,” I reminded her, “ or to Dick either. Nothing 
but a friend. That’s no longer true ? ” 

"I’m not sure it was even true at the time,” she 
answered with a smile that made her soft grey eyes shine 
like stars. " I’ve always loved you. If there were no 
one else to think of . . .” 

With that I had to be content. I suppose it should 
have been enough : to know that I had no rivalry to fear 
either from Dick or from the Wreydens ; but I believe I 
guessed even then that Flavia’s conscience would be my 
worst enemy. I began this book to fill certain gaps in 
the official life of one friend, but I could as aptly have 
made it the study of another who in all her acts and 
impulses — shall I add, her mistakes and sufferings ? — 
was guided by a sense of personal responsibility that 
nothing could shake. I might also, I suppose, write it as 
the history of a great passion that was bom, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, in Roy Hadleigh’s dispensary at the 
moment when Dick discovered on his own accomt that 
Flavia had to be rescued. This, however, would make 
me a protagonist when, for impartiality’s sake, I would 
rather remain as long as possible a spectator. 

I wiU. therefore adhere to my original plan of present- 
ing the man as I knew bim within the narrow framework 
of the information which he himself chose to make public. 
The Honourable Richard Croyle, say the reference-books, 
sat as conservative member for north-east Dorsetshire 
from 1904 till 1912. I ask : " Why ? ” Captain Dutton 
tells us that old Benjamin Croyle was breaking vp at the 
time and that no other member of the family was avail- 
able. This would be a good enough ejqilanation if, a 
year or two before his imcle began to fail, Flavia had not 
sai 4 that it would be a good thing for Dick to cultivate 
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an interest in politics since his days in the army were 
obviously numbered. 


4 

I have always assumed that the " diplomacy ” at 
which she laughingly hinted and which enabled Dick to 
take up a different career without the “ imholy row ” 
which I predicted was'Flavia’s handiwork entirely. 

She herself was the last person to admit that she ever 
influenced anybody, but in the early months of 1904 I 
noticed that Dick was quoting more and more freely 
from books which Roy Hadleigh had lent him (and I 
wondered whether Flavia had chosen them). I observed 
that my father’s weekly letters echoed more and more 
gloomy vaticinations from Lord Alster on the coming 
election (and I wondered whether Hadleigh had inspired 
them). Finally, I detected more and more hints in Dick’s 
conversation that he might be more profitably employed 
elsewhere (and I wondered whether his father was to be 
credited with the phrase, which I was soon to hear so 
often, that the army would have to be saved from out- 
side and, if so, where he had learnt it). Then, suddenly, 
Dick telephoned to enqrdre if he might dine with me 
alone and ask my advice. 

" They want me to stand in unde Benjie’s place,” he 
informed me, without spedfying who "they” were. 
“ You know so much more about the political racket . , .” 

” It will be an interestii^ experience,” I said, even if 
it doesn't lead to much. When you succeed, I mean, 
you’ll be side-tracked in the Lords . , .” 

"By that time there may be a job waiting for me 
abroad. Governor of a colony, perhaps. As things are, 
there really doesn’t seem anytlflng for me to do.” 

So far, I felt, Dick was only repeating a lesson tat^ht 
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him by his father. It was not enough that a Croyle 
should spend his life as a regimental officer with little 
prospect of goiag on active service, not enough that he 
should make himself useful in one or other House of Parlia- 
ment : if he could not annexe territory, now that the 
great acquisitive days of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were over, he must help to rule it. 

“ What are your own feelings ?,” I asked. 

“ I shall hate it like hell if I ever have to speak !," 
Dick answered unhesitatingly. “At the same time, I 
wouldn’t trust CampbeU-Bannerman and his gang a 
yard. I’m not thinking of what may happen to us, it’s 
the country ...” 

If I stiU seemed to be listening to a recitation, it was 
an honest lesson, honestly taught and learnt. Lord 
Alster never whined about an injury to his personal 
position or influence, whether it was from the Harcourt 
death-duties ten years earlier or from the Asquith super- 
tax a few years later. The electoral and educational 
programme of the radicals might make Jack as good as 
ids master and JiU as good as Jack; but, though it 
brought down the pride of the old govemmg class, it did 
not as yet directly threaten the imperial fabric for which 
so many generations of Croyles had lived and died. 
As a family, they were in many ways narrow and stupid, 
but their narrowness and stupidity were sublimely free 
from self-interest. 

“ Your father,” I said, remembering my last conver- 
sations with Flavia, “ must be pretty well worked up to 
let you think of chucking the army.” 

“ It was his idea,” Dick informed me. “ You know 
my views on that subject. I’ve simply loathed this last 
year, but there was nothing I could do. And it would 
only have got worse the longer I'd remained. It’ll sound 
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conceited, I expect, but I was seeing more and more 
through the whole business. We’re on wrong lines. If 
we had another war to-morrow, it would be a repetition 
of South Africa.” 

” But I thought the trouble was that there wouldn’t 
be another war and that every one knew it. I don’t 
count frontier scraps and native risings.” 

Dick shook his head and began to arrange his knives 
and forks in an overlapping circle, each one seeming to 
nibble at the one in front. 

" I thought the French might have turned nasty when 
we were busy in South Africa,” he answered, “ but the 
fact is, they were afraid of being attacked in the rear by 
Germany; and Germany was afraid of a row with 
Russia, while I daresay Russia wanted to keep both 
eyes on Japan. I never said there’d not be another war, 
it was one of your damned Oxford doctrinaires. I think 
it’s only too probable, if once you break this circle so 
that every one isn’t waiting to be stabbed in the back. 
And as I can’t possibly do anything from inside . . 

I wondered what could be done from outside by an 
ex-subaltem of the Guards who advertised beforehand 
that he was ready to vote, but that he must not be 
expected to speak. 

” What’s your plan of campaign ?,” I asked. 

“ WeU, first of aU,” said Dick, “ I should go for uni- 
versal military training. Old Bob’s idea ...” 

“ Until you’ve had an overhaul,” I pointed out, ” you 
will only be providing so much additional camion-fodder 
for the next generation of BuUers.” 

“But my men would never fight. It wouldn’t be 
necessary. If we had the whole nation under arms . . .” 

For the first time in many years my thoughts went 
back to a New Year’s Eve party at Marston when Roy 
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Hadleigh was chaffing me about “ the White Man’s 
Burden ” and I, in language very similar to Dick’s, was 
maintaining that, if we had a big enough army, no one 
would dare attack us. I could hardly believe that I 
had converted the youthful Flavia with a phrase and that 
she, in the last few weeks, had converted Dick ; but I 
believed even less that he had thought this out for him- 
self. 

“ That’s all very well for a small nation like the Swiss,” 
I said. " Nemo me i 7 yij>une lacessU. Frankly, since the 
Boer war, I wouldn’t trust a ministry or a man with 
your nation in arms. I wouldn’t trust the nation-in-arms 
itself if it got stirred up over another Fashoda incident.” 

” Oh, if I thought my scheme would make wars more 
common . . . ,” Dick interrupted impatiently. “ Don’t 
think I’m a militarist, old man. I’ve been brought up 
too much on the idea of war, though you needn’t tell my 
father I said so. Sometimes I’ve lain awake at night 
wondering what I should do .. . Of course we must 
defend ourselves and maintain our prestige and keep 
people in order,” he went on in belated homage to the 
gods of Marston Abbas. " Civilization and all that . . 
At the same time . . .” 

It was in this fashion — over a dinner-table at the New 
Century Club, to which I had been elected on settling in 
London — ^that I learnt of the change Lord Alster had 
decreed in his eldest son’s career. Maybe it is all there 
was to know. The venerable member for north-east 
Dorsetshire begins to break up at a time when the head 
of the family feels he must mobilize the last ounce of his 
influence to resist the political earthquake that every 
one is beginning to feel. Dick’s accoimt was confirmed 
by my father the next time I went to Marston ; and 
Captain Dutton has given it lasting currency in the 
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official Life. I might add that the change in his career 
was welcome to Dick, as the atmosphere of the tm- 
reformed army at this time was intolerable to him ; but 
I should have found nothing more to add if he had not 
indulged in this queer outburst against “ militarism 

To be sure, he had puUed himself up after the un- 
finished phrase about " l 3 mig awake at night ” ; but he 
soon broke out again, from the text of some book that 
he had been given, to discuss gloomily what he called 
“ empire-building from the other side We had, he 
supposed, no independent record of the wars that estab- 
lished the pax Romana? The slaughter of barbarian 
hordes by trained troops, yes ; the enslavement of entire 
peoples, yes ; but nothing, presumably, describing the 
helpless, dumb horror of these wild creatures as the 
scoiurge of Roman civilization feU on their quivering 
backs ? 

“ What's set you on this trail ?,” I asked. 

” I've been thinking about it for years," he answered. 
“ When m'tutbr used to gas about 'ihe grandeur that was 
Rome ’ 1 felt I could tell him a thing or two about 

that. Letters and journals, you know, that my jolly old 
ancestors wrote when they were establishing the pax 
Britannica in India. This is between ourselves, Leslie, 
of course, but I feel I've seen the empire business and the 
war business as they really are. Without the flags and 
the pipe-clay and the Ride, Britannia. The noise and the 
stink and the cruelty and general beastliness. That made 
me wonder about dear old Rome. You remember m'tutor. 
‘ Civis Romanus sum.’ All very well. Roman cities, 
Roman roads, Roman law, Roman justice. You can't 
separate it, though, from the Roman triumph and Roman 
slavery. Amphitheatres where we have football-grounds. 
And those long lines of Roman crosses after anything 
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that we should call a strike or a demonstration. Poor 
devils squirming and screaming. They were proper 
swine, those Romans.” 

" You must judge them,” I said, *' by the standards of 
their time.” 

Dick sniffed and muttered something about “ bar- 
barians ”. 

“ I’m not judging anybody,” he then said. ” I can’t 
afford to. Good God, what must the ‘ barbarians ’ of 
to-day think when a British gun-boat noses its way up 
their rivers ? I always think of that picture in the 
museum at home ; the shadows of a camel-corps advanc- 
ing across the desert . . . You ought to read that 
book : Methods of Barbarism : A Study of British Im- 
perial Expansion . . . However ... I want to hear 
your views on this House of Commons business.” 

5 

I confess I was sorely puzzled : Dick leaving the army, 
Dick entering parliament, Dick ” saving the army from 
outside ”, above aU, Dick holding forth like a professional 
orator of the Hmnanitarian League. When next I went 
to Marston, I asked Flavia if I was seeing the fruits of 
her “ diplomacy ” ; but she assured me that she had not 
even heard from Dick since we called on her together 
several months earlier nor from Lord Alster for some 
time before that. 

” And, anyway,” she added, " you know I haven’t the 
faintest influence with either of them.” 

I knew at least that she believed this. I knew that, 
when Dick poured out his heart to her, she imagined she 
- was only listening sympathetically. It was a blind spot 
on Flavia’s mental retina that she could never picture 
any one wishing to go through fire and water for her. 
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charging Ms faith at a word from her or subsequently — 
and disastrously — ^holding her responsible. 

" I don’t know how long it will take him to ‘ see 
through ’ the House of Commons, as he would call it,” 
I said, ” but I’m glad he’s chucking the army.” 

We were sitting in the room where, as a child, I had 
inadvertently heard Roy Hadleigh talking to my father 
about the perils of " over-anxiety ”. Odd phrases from 
that conversation mingled with phrases that I had heard 
Havia use about “ obeying first and thinking afterwards 
I heard an echo of Dick’s late outbursts against war and 
the ends for which it was fought. Somewhere I had to 
fit in his new discovery that peace was best secured by 
vast mili tary preparations and that he could preach his 
crusade most effectively by leaving the army. Some- 
how, if I was to advise Dick (as he was always begging), 
I must understand the transformation that had over- 
taken him since, as small boys, we reconquered India and 
relieved Lucknow and suppressed the Mutiny on wet 
afternoons in the museum at Marston and he taught me 
to distinguish between a major-general, a lieutenant- 
general and a general. 

” D’you think the doctor has ever hinted that Dick’s 
not cut out to be a soldier ?,” I asked. 

Flavia looked up at a photograph of Dick in full-dress 
uniform. The aquiline nose and prominent chin made 
him look very stern and inflexible, every inch a guards- 
man of the breed that dies but does not surrender. 

" I don’t know that that would be very well received,” 
she answered. “ Lord Alster just wouldn’t believe it.” 

" He would, if he’d heard Dick the other night,” I told 
her. " Any one would.” 

“ And any one who heard him when he’s in his other 
mood . . . /’ Flavia began. “The cUfl&culty is, my 
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dear, there are two Dicks, each equally convincing in the 
right surroundings. When he's down here, talking about 
his old grandfather, he means it all, he’d love to be part 
of a thin red line. When he’s drilling his men, thinking 
he may have to lead them . . 

” If he ever iici think that,” I put in. 

At the beginning, Dick’s complaint against the Guards 
was that they were a purely decorative body for cere- 
monial occasions. Lately his phrase “If we’re ever 
landed in a big war ” had become ” when the system’s 
put to the practical test of war.” It seemed a queer 
moment for him to be throwing up his commission if he 
stiU aspired to end his days as a field-marshal. 

“AH the time feeling that the army’s being run on 
wrong lines . . . ,” Flavia continued. “ Which is the 
veal Dick . . . Not that it matters : he’s got himself 
out of it now, thank goodness.” 

“ And you had no hand in it ? ” 

“ I’m far too much out of favour ! Lord Alster is of 
opinion that Dick wastes too much time thinking about 
me. If he does, it’s really not my fault : if they set up a 
sort of morbid craving by shutting me out and not 
giving him any one he can talk to in my place ... It 
may be awkward if he’s going to live much in his con- 
stituency.” 

I told Flavia that there would be no awkwardness if 
she would become engaged to me ; but she replied that, 
after being a pauper ail her life, she was not going to 
throw up a good job for something that was still a gamble 

“ I’ve said again and again that I’m not going to marry 
him,” she went on. " If that’s not good enough for him 
and them and you ...” 

I made haste to say that it was all I could fairly expect 
at present. Flavia, for the first time in our long^ friend- 
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ship, was out of temper ; and I feel, in looking back, 
that I was seeing for the first time certain qualities that 
were to shape her life for the next ten years. She cherished 
a dangerous confidence in her power of being “ friends 
and nothing more ”, as she once expressed it ; she became 
reckless if she was slighted, doubly reckless when the 
slight was aimed through her father ; and she was deaf 
to advice and warning whenever in her heart she sus- 
pected that they were only too well justified. I now 
know, on her own admission, that she was uneasy about 
Dick ; but her growing doubt whether she could control 
him made her the more stubborn in trying and the less 
ready to be lectured by any one. 

This, however, belongs to a later chapter ; and at the 
time of this meeting Dick had still to make his first 
appearance as the new conservative candidate for north- 
east Dorsetshire. I had hunted Flavia out of her dis- 
pensary and brought her to the vicarage in the hopes of 
hearing the real reason for his leaving the army. Did I 
know any more at the end than at the beginning ? I 
rather doubt it. Do I know any more now ? The 
question, in its simplest form, is whether Dick entered 
the House of Commons because he felt there was more 
useful work for him to do there or whether he “ ran away ” 
from the army when he began to suspect that it involved 
something more than decorative appearances on cere- 
monial occasions. 

The wounds, the " mentions ” and finally the D.S.O. 
in the Great War should convince any one that, once 
Dick was imder fire, he did not stop even to ask himself 
whether he was an ideal part of an ideal military machine ; 
but he took his time to give up a sheltered position and 
I think Flavia would describe this as the process of run- 
ning away and coming back. To her, indeed, the small 
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boy who funked at the nets and fell into disgrace at 
Winchester and went to stay with friends when his 
father was considering plans for getting him out to South 
Africa developed into the man who left the army in 1904 
because he knew too much about the realities of modem 
warfare. And it was this I had in mind, nearly twenty 
years after the war was over, when I sat on a bench 
outside a west-of-Ireland fishing-inn and told Dick it 
was a man’s strengths and weaknesses, his temptations, 
his lapses and his recoveries that made him a man of 
flesh and blood. 

Now that he is dead, no one can hope to know the whole 
truth ; but the point I am trying to make, in filling the 
blank spaces of the official biography, is that despite his 
restless and faintly morbid imagination Dick did not, 
when he was brought to the scratch in 1914, turn and hide, 
whereas — ^all unknown to Captain Dutton — he did some- 
thing very like this a decade earlier when he resigned his 
commission in order to sit as “ M.P. {Conservative for 
north-east Dorsetshire . . .” On this point at least 
Flavia and I should be in agreement ; and, as I have 
written of a waning dual personality, I suppose I was in 
agreement with her when she said : “ The difficulty is 
that there are fie'O Dicks . . .” 



CHAPTER FIVE 

“ MARIUED, 1908, FELICITY . . /’ 

I 

W HEN my free-lance days ended with a twelve- 
months’ contract for " general utility ”, I gave up 
my bedroom at the New Century Club, said good-bye 
— except for a day or two at Christmas — ^to Marston and 
took a service-flat in Whitehall Court. 

A small dining-room, a fair study and a good bed- 
room all overlooking the river were not, I thought, 
excessive for a bachelor and would only accommodate 
a married man when the spare bedroom was turned, into 
a dressing-room, but I wished to begin modestly and to 
have some money put by against the day when 1 could 
tell Flavia that my agreement with the Morning Stafida-rd 
was being renewed for a term of years. 

This laudable desire to save probably influenced my 
decision a few weeks later when Dick wrote to ask: if I 
would accept him as a pajing guest until he found more 
convenient quarters elsewhere. I was flattered by the 
request, for at Oxford he had gone into lodgings by him- 
self and at Marston — ever since we were smaU boys 
together — I always suspected that he put up with. m.y 
company because there was no other. At the same time, 
I felt apprehensive. Dick's companionable qualities 
developed late ; and, though his tutor might say towards 
the end of his time at Eton that he was becoming more 
human, he continued to be stifSy reserved within sight 
and sormd of his parents, awkward with women and 
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vaguely forbidding with men. I was far from confident 
that we should get on at such dose quarters; but I 
reflected that, if he was still vnth me after his election, 
we should probably meet only at breakfast. Meanwhile, 
my rent would be halved. 

“ Come when you Uke," I wrote, in the letter that was 
to turn me from a spectator into a participant of his 
drama, " and stay as long as you can.” 

He arrived next day with a single gladstone-bag and a 
despatch-box half-filled with orders-to-view on which he 
invited my expert opinion as a householder of some two 
months’ standing. 

" My father,” he explained in his slow, deep voice, 
” wants me to make him out an estimate so that he’ll 
know how much to allow me. He’s paying my election 
expenses, of course ...” 

Though it was no business of rnine, I asked whether 
Lord Alster had not made a settlement on him when he 
came of age. 

“ We discussed it,” Dick answered, ” but there really 
didn’t seem much point. I always had more than enough 
at Oxford and in the army. Isn't this the usual thing 
to do ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I said. ” My falher came in for a little 
money three or four years ago and he made it over to me 
absolutely.” 

” So that he has no sort of control over you ?,” Dick 
asked in accents of surprise that told me clearly enough 
why he was being kept on an allowance. 

“ He feels,” I answered, ” that, if parents are to have 
any influence over their children, it mustn’t be by the 
purse-strings. After all, if you’re coming a cropper, you 
probably won’t wait till you can do it on your own 
money.” 
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" Well, I don’t know. If I wanted to marry a barmaid, 
I could be brought up short pretty quickly. Unless I 
chose to raise money on my expectations.” 

" If you’d like that portion of my daily correspond- 
ence,” I said, "which consists of money-lenders’ offers 
— £5 fo £50,000 on my note-of-hand alone — . . .” 

“ Of course,” Dick added, following out his own 
thoughts, “ I never should do a thing like that. At the 
same time . . . Well, you’re very snug here. And 
you’re sure I shan’t be in the way for a few days ? The 
worst of digging by oneself . . .” 

I suggested that I should shew him around the flat. 
If he had finished his sentence, he would have said that 
London was a big place for a solitary man ; and, if I had 
reminded him of aU the relations and friends who would 
gladly have entertained him, he would have said — at 
least to himself — ^that the one person beside me that he 
ever wanted to see was now separated from him by some 
hundreds of miles. At this stage of our friendship, indeed, 
Dick would not readily discuss Flavia with anybody ; 
and I doubt if he could have defined his attitude to her. 
For his last years at school and for the whole of his time 
at Oxford he had taken her for granted ; and I do not 
believe that any tender feeling, still less any jealousy or 
passion, began to creep in rmtihthe day — at which Had- 
leigh once hinted — ^when one or other of his parents told 
him that he was making the girl conspicuous and himself 
a little absurd. Then, in his deliberate way, Dick had 
come to see that Flavia was being gently elbowed out of 
his life, but I do not know that he made any resistance. 
Meeting her a week or two before, he had begun — ^I 
suspect — ^to ask himself whether she could not be rescued 
somehow from her dispensing drudgery ; but I doubt 
whether he thought of rescuing her himself. And I 
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believe that he only ceased to take her for granted this 
first evening in Whitehall Court when he came into my 
bedroom and caught sight of a signed photograph which 
caused him to explain : 

“ Hullo ! She’s given you one of these too ! ” 

There was a note of unmistakable resentment in his 
voice ; and I felt that for the first time in the history of 
our triple alliance he was wondering if three was not one 
too many. 

“ I’ve had that for a long time now,” I said ; and then, 
because the proprietorial note in his voice nettled me, 
I added : “ You don’t mind, I hope ? ” 

“ No business of mine I She can give them to the 
prime minister or the village grocer, if she likes.” 
Honour being satisfied in this puerile exchange, he con- 
tinued his inspection of the flat. " If I can shove a writing- 
table under the window in the dining-room ... I 
shall only want breakfast, you know ... Yes, I think 
you’re uncommon snug here.” 

This is perhaps the place to record that a writing- 
table was installed before the end of the week and, on it, 
a silver-framed photograph with the inscription " For 
Dick with love from Flavia” I made no reference to it ; 
and I do not remember that her name was mentioned 
xmtil the night, some weeks later, when he returned 
from Marston after the declaration of the poll. 

“ Flavia sent you her love,” he told me with the air 
of an honourable man pimctiliously discharging an 
unwelcome duty. Then, stiffening up to his fuU height 
and tugging at his now quite promising moustache, he 
asked if I was ” serious ” about her. " You were boasting 
the other day about your money being your own, 
absolutely . 1 .” 

It seemed a little odd to hear the heir to Marston 
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Abbas charging me with boastfulness about a very modest 
salary and more modest patrimony, but the absurdity 
was downed in irritation at his manner. If he had been 
Flavia’s natural protector and I had been compromising 
her, his tone could hardly have been more hectoring. 

" It’ll be time enough to be serious — or solemn, if you 
prefer it — ^when I’m in a position to marry,” I answered. 

” I just wanted to know,” said Dick, though he could 
not feel that I had told him much. 

” May I return the compliment ?,” I asked. ” Are 
you . . . ? If so, it’s only fair to warn you ... I 
mean, Flavia and I have talked pretty franldy ...” 

” I suppose you mean she can’t get away from her 
father ? ” 

I pondered for a moment the exquisite fitness of the 
phrase on which Dick had accidentally lighted ; and I 
thought of Flavia when she was still a schoolgirl, standing 
with her back to me by the window of my study at the 
vicarage and recommending me — ^between clenched teeth 
— ^to remember “ who and what ” she was. 

" She’ll never be able to get away from her father,” 
I said. 

" He’ll die some time,” Dick argued. 

“ If he died to-morrow, it would be too late to give her 
a fair start. If he were cured, which is almost incon- 
ceivable . . 

I was about to say that this also would be too late : 
Plavia’s label, with all that knew the Marston setting, 
would then be “ the daughter of a reclaimed, drunkard ” 
instead of ” the daughter of a man who drank himself to 
death ” and, even if she had wanted to marry Dick, the 
new formula would have been no better than the old as 
a recommendation to his parents. 

'"Have they ever tried to cure him, do you suppose ?,” 
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he enquired, beginning to pace my small room with vast 
and heavy strides that set the china rocking and tinkling 
in my cabinets. “ If it’s a question of money . . 

" It would be too late to help Flavia much," I told bim 
again. 

" We can do that in other ways. Get her away from it 
all occasionally. My God, ever since she was a child . . . 
Leslie, can’t we put up a purse and make Hadleigh ori&r 
her a holiday ? ” 

" It would only be a waste of time,’’ I said, looking 
beyond the immediate question. 

" I don’t call it a waste of time,” Dick rejoined im- 
patiently, “if we can give her something else to think 
about for a few weeks.” 

This seemed unanswerable ; and, as he would have 
gone into the enterprise alone if I had refused to accom- 
pany him, I saw no purpose in warning him again that 
he was preparing a disappointment for himself. 

2 

That summer, when the House rose, Flavia came to 
spend a fortnight in London. Whether she believed 
that her frocks and hotel-bills were a present from “ uncle 
Roy ” I am unable to say. We hoped so ; but I remem- 
ber her whispering on the last night, as we went on to 
"supper after a theatre : “ I do wish Dick wouldn’t spend 
so much money on me 1,” as though she felt that any- 
thing accepted from him was being taken on slightly 
false pretences. 

Had she begun already to fear that the position had 
slipped out of her control ? There was a change in Dick, 
which I can perhaps describe best by sa3ung that the 
passive boy who had been pushed into the army and the 
passive youth who had been coaxed out of it was now a 
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man with a purpose in life and his own very definite ideas 
how to attain it. Recognizing that Jimmy Wreyden 
would be an unpalatable father-in-law for his parents to 
swallow and believing that Flavia would not leave him 
till he was dead or cured, he set himself to effect a cure, 
without ever considering — so far as I am aware — ^that 
there might be other and graver obstacles to the marriage. 

From the end of 1904, when the campaign opened, to 
the beginning of 1906, when it closed in disaster, I was 
left to draw my own deductions from rare conversations 
with Roy Hadleigh or my father, spasmodic appeals from 
Flavia and the evidence of my household books. The 
member for north-east Dorsetshire found it necessary to 
spend more time in his constituency than is usual with 
the holders of safe seats, though he hurried back to 
London in the middle of a long-advertised tour, when Dr. 
Wreyden was persuaded to go into a home and Flavia 
came up to be at caU. I cannot say for certain that Dick 
— through Hadleigh — ^paid the expenses of the treatment 
(which, alas !, was entirely fruitless), but it was at this 
time that a bland Hebrew called in Whitehall Court to 
see Mr. Croyle on private business. Remembering my 
unfortunate reference to money-lenders’ circulars, I 
repeated my warning about " waste of time ”. 

" I don’t consider it’s a waste of time,” said Dick, ” if 
I can get the fellow right.” 

It was " I ” now, I observed, no longer ” we ” ; and 
Dick’s tone warned me that another whisper of unsolicited 
advice would cause him to march out of the flat. This I 
was pledged by Flavia to prevent. At the end of her 
holiday she wrote to say that she was very much worried 
— which I interpreted to mean that Dick had proposed to 
her — ^and that she d^ended on me to ” make him see 
sense ”. I promised to do what I could ; but, as always, 
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the Dick with whom Flavia had to contend was neither 
the Dick who shared my flat nor the Honorable Richard 
Croyle M.P. whose narrow face and long body were be- 
ginning to be recognized in the House of Commons. 
The besotted lover whom I was asked to “ make sane ” 
was an •uncommunicative young member of parliament, 
apparently quite •uninterested in women. For five days 
out of seven during these last years of the Balfour parlia- 
ment Dick was in his place at question-time, a frock-coat 
draped about his lanky person and a tall-hat balanced on 
the bridge of his aquflme nose ; he remained there or 
thereabouts tiU the welcome cry of “ Who Goes Home ? ” ; 
and on five nights out of seven he was placidly -writing 
letters or reading some book sent me for review when I 
returned to the flat. I have never seen a man who seemed 
less likely to be tormented by an unrequited passion. 
I have also never lived under the same roof -with one who 
gave me less opportunity of talking to him for his o-wn 
good. 

When I went to Marston in the summer of 1905 for a 
fortnight’s holiday, Fla-via -walked up to the -vicarage the 
first evening to ask how I had left Dick, as at their last 
meeting he was on the highroad to a breakdown. 

“ He’s just as he’s been for months,” I told her. 

" Unde Roy’s rather anxious.” 

“ I should have thought that unnecessary, but does he 
suggest any remedy ? ” 

Fla-vda sighed and rubbed her forehead -with the back 
of one hand as though, by rubbing away the frown, she 
could rub away the thought that had caused it. 

" I suppose, if I disappeared . . .,” she began, in the 
tone of one sa3ring : " If I were dead . . 

“ With Dick or from him ?,” I enquired. 

‘ ‘ Uncle Roy would say ‘ zedfh him He thinks I should 
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be Dick’s salvation ; and, as the Alsters would never give 
us their blessing, an elopement is the only thing left. 
Whether he’d still think I should be Dick’s salvation if 
he knew I didn't feel about him in that way ...” 

" Why not tell him and let him hand it on ? Better 
stm . . .” 

“ Marry you ? ” Flavia shook her head and sat wearily 
on her favourite footstool. ” Leslie, if Dick read of our 
engagement to-morrow morning, one of us three would be 
dead before the night. I mean it seriously, though 
Heaven knows I don’t say it with any pride. I never ought 
to have let him become so dependent on me. You re- 
member what he was like, though ? I hadn’t the heart to 
turn him away. Or the head : I was only a small girl 
when he began to follow me about like a great unhappy 
dog. And now he’s absolutely convinced that it’s only 
a question of time . . .,” she cried, suddenly springing 
to her feet. “ If his people ... or you ... or uncle 
Roy . . .” 

I felt tempted to ask why Flavia should imagine that 
any one could end a condition she would not end herself 
or why she drifted with open eyes into impossible positions 
because she blamed herself for having got into difficult 
positions. It was her fault that Dick had become ” de- 
pendent ” on her, so she allowed him to become helpless 
without her. 

” In the long run,” I said, ” it would be kinder to Dick 
for you to drop right out. If he thinks it’s only that you 
can’t leave yomr father . . .” 

I found myself unable to go on. I had seen Jimmy 
Wreyden in churdi that morning ; and, though his hands 
were perceptibly more tremulous, his eyes more blood- 
shot, there seemed no recison why he should not live 
another ten years. By then Mrs. Wreyden; who seemed 
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more vague and listless every time we met, would probably 
be a confirmed invalid. Flavia might talk of the duty 
that she owed herself ; but would she remember it when 
she discovered that others had become dependent on her ? 
A fury of mingled desire and despair robbed me of speech. 
She had never been more lovely than at this moment when 
she stood, slender and grave, in a close-fitting grey dress 
with her glowing hair and white skin thrown into relief 
by the square green panels of my little Queen Anne room. 
She might be lovelier still in ten years’ time ; but why 
should our youth be wasted and to what end were we 
wasting it ? 

" Perhaps, when Dick sees that we can’t be more than 
friends . . .,” she murmured without conviction. 

* ‘ He’ll look about for some one else ? Not while you’re 
within readi," I answered. 

From childhood Dick was socially shy of women, from 
boyhood he was sexually shy. He would have run away 
from Flavia eis from the rest if she had not been under my 
wing, when they met, and too young for any one to 
remember whether she was a boy or a girl. Their intimacy 
— ^in a way — came too easily ; he was never required to 
make another effort with a woman, he never looked 
beyond Flavia and at this time, I feel confident, he could 
not imagine that she would not always be at call. Shyness 
increased with his increasing freedom from all obligations 
to overcome it ; and, at a season when other men of his 
age found relief in casual amours, his natural instincts 
were repressed and endued with an unnatural urgency. 
For all the years that we lived together he was tormented 
in equal measure by his desires and his inhibitions ; and 
this it was that made me despair when Flavia talked 
about the need of " remaining friends ” now that she had 
taught him to “ depend ” on her. 


H 
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"7 don’t know what to do!,” she sighed, when the 
time arrived for me to take her back to Rose Cottage. 
“ Apart from everything else, if he would only understand 
that a big match is expected of him . . 

“ The things that are always ‘ expected ’ of poor 
Dick I,” I exclaimed. 

" Well, if things are to go on here as they’ve always 
done,” Flavia replied, " he’U have to look about for an 
heiress.” 

3 

This rather enigmatic hint, revealing how far I had lost 
touch with village politics since I went to live in London, 
was the first allusion I ever heard made to a subject that 
received pride of place in all my father’s letters for the 
next year or two. 

Its importance to my narrative is slight. Though in 
fact Dick married an heiress, he was not trying to save 
Marston at her expense ; and I hold to my conviction 
that he married Felicity Tann through uttermost in- 
difference. That he chose her rather than any one else 
may have been due in some measure to the expectations 
of his parents ; that he chose anybody but Flavia was 
due to her persistent refusal of his hand. Is there an 3 rthing 
more to say of the ruin with which Marston for a year or 
two was threatened ? 

I think not. In youth Lord Alster had followed the 
standard of living set by his mess ; and throughout his 
career he had been requisitioning men and material that 
some one else had to supply. Bill-paying was for poli- 
ticians. In private hfe, consequently, he followed the 
standard set by his father in a more prosperous era and 
requisitioned money from his agent, who was rmder orders 
not to bother him with financial jargon that he did not 
pretend to imderstand. Buying and selling, borrowing 
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and repaying were for attorneys and brokers. At no time 
was there any dramatic rake’s-progress to record ; but 
at no time was there a proper distinction between capital 
and income. Without cutting down a tree or mortgaging 
an acre, the Alsters maintained their ancient state ; 
but no provision was made for the future and, when the 
dreaded word " supertax ” was first heard in north-east 
Dorsetshire, they — ^like a thousand others of their kind — 
imagined themselves to be faced with destitution. The 
talk about a " rich wife for Dick ” was not wholly jocular. 

It was wholly inefiectual, however, as a means of 
helping Flavia or hindering Dick. By the autumn of 
1905 the conservative government was crumbling beyond 
repair ; and Dick's election-agent wrote to say that the 
liberals were running a strong local candidate. The sitting 
member thereupon engaged in an intensive canvass, 
making the round of his constituency in a dog-cart and 
putting up in the market-town where the last meeting of 
the day had been held. He always f oimd plausible reasons 
for avoiding the " Big House ” ; but neither meeting nor 
canvass was allowed to get in his way when he came within 
range of Flavia and any one who talked of suitable 
heiresses at this season might as profitably have talked 
to the dead. 

The man of one idea had become the man of a single 
obsession ; and I found it no longer possible to disregard 
the warnings of those who declared he was heading for a 
breakdown. When Doctor Wreyden came to London for 
his treatment in the middle of the election campaign, 
Dick returned “ on urgent private business " and followed 
Flavia like a shadow until she waylaid me — at midnight, 
as I left the Morning Standard office 1 — to say* that die 
believed he was really off his head and that she woxdd be 
off her head too unless “ somebo^ ” did " something ". 
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“ TLe trap’s closing,” she announced sombrely. " I’ve 
sheltered behind father ; and Dick just says he’s quite 
willmg to wait. His people ? Oh, it’s none of their 
business 1 Me ? If I wasn’t in love with him, I should 
never have put up with him for so long. He can’t see that 
I’ve given him more and more of myself only because I’d 
given so much already . . 

In those days there was a coffee-stall to the west of 
Saint Clement Danes Church ; and I led Flavia to it. I 
do not suppose we either of us wanted to drink sweet, 
strong tea at that hour of the night, but I had to give her 
a chance of stead 3 dng herself. To this day I can never 
pass the Gladstone monument in the Strand without 
seeing in imagination a line of driverless four-wheelers, 
a cluster of muffled figures before the steaming, brilliantly 
lighted stall and, over against the railings of the church, 
an incongruous couple munching slabs of bread-and- 
butter as they argue in passionate whispers. 

" At the New Year,” I said, “ I’m to be taken on as a 
permanency, with an increase of salary.” 

" And that would be the last straw I My dear, I’m 
frightened about Dick . . .” 

" But you won’t see that you’re only making him worse. 
No one can live at fever-heat day and night , . .” 

As I paused, she invited me to go on. 

" I’m a doctor’s daughter,” she reminded me. 
" And I expect uncle Roy's said all that you’re 
thinking.” 

“ I suppose he still believes it would be the salvation 
of Dick for you to elope with him ?,” I enquired ironically. 
" Even though you’re not in love with him ? ” 

” Not now. But he also sees we've gone too far for me 
to drop him like a hot coal. Perhaps if I went away with 
him . . 
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I finished my tea and carried the cups back to the stall 
before I could trust myself to speak. 

“ Does Hadleigh recommend that ?,” I then asked. 

" If I could cure Dick !,” Flavia exclaimed in distraction. 
“ I and I alone am responsible for all this mess . . . 
If I could make him happy for a week . . .” 

From the Law Courts behind us, one o’clock boomed 
and echoed. 

" This is a thing I can hardly be expected to discuss,” 
I said. 

“ No, you’ve never imderstood him or me !,” she 
retorted. “ The trouble «... If he were more in love 
than ever at the end . . . There’d have to be an end 
. . . Otherwise it would be the same as being married, 
without the blessing of society. And it’s you I want to 
marry.” 

" Then there’s not much danger . . . ?,” I began. 

In the flickering light of a street-lamp I could see that 
the word “ danger ” had brought a wistful smile into her 
eyes. 

“ I don’t believe Dick would entertain it for a moment,” 
she answered, *' so there’s not much use in talking about 
it. If he would ... If we could part friends afterwards 
... Or go on being only friends . . .” 

“ You think Dick would consent to go away with you 
when he knows, when you’ve told him again and again 
. . . ?,” I asked. 

" He wouldn’t know. I should make him forget I’d 
ever said that. If only I could be sure that the last stage 
wouldn’t be worse than the first ! ” 

4 

Though I thought at the time that I was unlikely ever 
to forget this singular conversation, I find that I have 
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entirely forgotten how it ended. I remember long hours 
of tramping through wintry, deserted streets ; I think I 
remember a second stop at a second coffee-stall. At 
some point Flavians voice abruptly failed her ; and we 
were conversing by means of rhetorical questions on the 
one side and nods or headshakes on the other, when we 
arrived — ^more by luck than conscious endeavour — at the 
door of her hotel. 

And thereafter followed a protracted silence, which I 
made no attempt to break. In part, I knew that an ill- 
judged word would end everything between us ; and it 
was hard to remain self-controlled when I considered that 
Flavia was deliberately sinking deeper into confusion. 
In part, too, I could not trust myself in argument about 
the wisdom of becoming a man's mistress if one did not 
care enough for him to become his wife. And, even if I had 
dared to get in touch with her again, my work would have 
made it impossible. At the end of 1905 the government 
resigned ; a liberal ministry was formed under Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman ; and I was sent as a “ specif 
election correspondent ” to report on the state of opinion 
in the midlands. Between the last day of my tour and 
the first of polling, I did indeed get down to Marston for 
a couple of nights; but, on calling at Rose Cottage, I 
was told that Flavia was staying with friends in London 
and, when I dined at the " Big House ” on Christmas 
Day, Lady Alster informed me that Dick was speaking 
in the constitituency of a hard-pressed friend somewhere 
in the north. 

" I could have wished," her husband added, " that he'd 
waited till his own election was over. I presume it's 
quite safe, but one never knows ...” 

I said nothing for several minutes. The note which 
Dkk had left for me as I passed through London contained 
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no mention of a northern tour. His letters, indeed, were 
to be sent to him at his own committee-rooms in Dorset- 
shire. Did this, could this, mean the elopement at which 
Flavia had once hinted ? The Alsters, who seemed 
equally puzzled, were waiting for a comment of some kind ; 
but I could only say rather fatuously that Dick had 
nursed his constituency for so many assiduous months 
that it must be regarded as safe. 

The moment I could get away, I called on Roy Hadleigh 
in such terror as I had never known before and such 
misery as I have only once known since. 

“ Look here, about Dick and Flavia . ...” I began. 

“ I was rather counting on you . . the doctor 
interrupted. 

“ To clear up a mess that’s too much for every one 
else ?,” I asked with more bitterness than courtesy. 
Good friend though Hadleigh had always been to me, I 
owed him a grudge for his advice or lack of advice to 
Flavia ; and I could not forgive him easily for being as 
helpless now as the rest of us. “ Dick never opens his 
mouth to me about anything these times . . .” 

The doctor whistled pensively between his teeth for a 
moment or two and then observed that I had better come 
in. For the first time I realized that I had brought him 
out of his bed at midnight. I attempted some kind of 
apology, but he waved it away and told me with a sigh 
that, if he could say where " they ” were, he most cheCT- 
fully would. 

" You’re convinced she’s with him ?,” I asked. 

“ Dear lad, I’ve no idea,” he answered, shuffling ahead 
of me to his surgery in an old dressing-gown and felt 
dippers. ” It seems probable, doesn’t it ? Th^ must 
thresh this out some time. Fully. Caknly. "With no one 
to distract them. One can’t remake the past ; but, if 
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my lord Panjandrum had let them go on being friends, 
they mightn’t have wanted to be more.” 

” Flavia doesn’t,” I said. 

Hadleigh raised his eyebrows and slowly filled a pipe. 

" Doesn’t she ?,” he asked. ” She doesn’t want to 
many Dick, but she wants to keep straight with her own 
peculiar brand of conscience. Whatever he is, you may 
say, she’s made him,” he continued between volcanic 
puffs. "You and I remember what he was like before 
. . . Well, if she imagines he’ll drop to pieces when she’s 
not there to hold him together . . . You and Dick 
both confuse loving with being in love. No, I can’t teU 
you where they are or what they’re doing, but if you hear 
anything . . .” 

I believe I promised that I would let him know ; but, 
when the time came, I broke my promise or persuaded 
myself that I had not heard anything definite enough 
to hand on. When I returned to Fleet Street, our ‘ ‘ special 
election correspondent ” for Lancashire and Yorkshire let 
fall that he had seen my friend Croyle at dinner in some 
hotel. I asked how he was looking. My colleague 
replied that he seemed all right, but that he had not 
spoken as Croyle was entertaining a woman. 

When at last I wrote to Hadleigh, the election was over, 
Dick had scraped in by a few hundred votes and no doubt 
the whole of Marston had seen him when his supporters 
collected to cheer the result of the poU. I was indeed 
writing in the hope of receiving news, for I had none to 
give. He had not been near Whitehall Court ; and the 
one note which he sent me the day before parliament 
opened only contained a request for his letters to be 
forwarded to the Unionist Club in Old Palace Yard. 

” It’s only for a time,” he explained, “ but this flace has 
been set u^ to give che^-p bed-and-breakfast to impecumous 
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M.P.’s and now there are so precious few of us that it’s in 
danger of going bankrupt. The bachelor members are being 
whipped up to keep things going ; and, as we shall have to 
work double shifts if we’re going to hold our own against 
this fantastic liberal majority, there’s a convenience in 
being near at hand. If I may. I’ll leave my books and 
furniture with you till I’m told I’ve done my duty.” 

A cheque for his share of the Christmas quarter’s rent 
accompanied the letter ; and I was too much dumb- 
foundered even to tear it in two. This, I said, was the man 
who had once hectored me to know if I was “ serious ” 
about Flavia, He had sneaked away with her and sneaked 
back ; he was afraid to meet me ; but he did not mind 
asking me to warehouse his furniture until he was ready 
to move it. 

“And, as he’s paying for rooms he doesn’t use,” I 
whispered in savage irony, “ it would be absurd for me 
to bother. It’s not my business. Not in the least ! Oh, 
no !’’ 

Very deliberately, though I bit through the stem of my 
pipe and broke a looking-glass in hurling it away, I went 
to the chest of tools which my mother had given me when 
I set up house. Taking a mallet, I very deliberately 
studied Dick’s possessions. He had brought his own bed, 
specially constructed for his abnormally long body, his 
own writing-table, a revolving book-case and an abomina- 
tion known as a “ smoker’s cabinet ”. If I had retained 
any humour in my gorilla mood of destruction, I should 
have smashed this cabinet first ; if common sense had 
been included in the qualities that inspired my methodical 
preparations, I might have wondered how I should ex- 
plain or dispose of the wreckage. Instead, I thought only 
of breaking, burning, eliminating Dick from these rooms 
and from my life and then throwing his cheque back in his 
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fax:e. “ This . . . this . . . this will startle your weak 
intellect,” I gasped j and, with one of the inexplicable 
digressions which the human brain makes in its most 
excited moments, I paused to wonder why Dick would be 
so much startled. The reason was given in the ironical 
phrase which I had used a moment since : it was not, he 
would say, any business of mine. 

I restored the mallet to its chest and dropped limply 
into a chair. Dick's letter was on the floor ; and I read 
it again. It was not the heart-cry of a man who had lately 
passed through any emotional crisis. Did this mean that 
Flavia had convinced him at last ? Or did it mean that 
he had convinced her ? Should I hear that they were 
engaged, married ? Was he keeping away till she had 
found an opportunity of breaking the news gently ? I 
could not and would not believe that she was marrying 
him ; and yet anything seemed possible with a girl who 
could tell me coolly that she would become his mistress 
without another thought if this would cure him. Had 
she ? Was he cured ? Were they living together at this 
moment, with the Unionist Club as an accommodation- 
address for his letters ? 

I suppose I might have found out something if I had 
written to Flavia ; but I should hear soon enough, I told 
myself, if she was married or engaged. I should find out 
soon enough, too, if she was living with Dick ; and, if I 
did not write, it was because I could not bear to know. 
For days or weeks, whenever I heard a letter dropping 
into the wire cage in the hall, I shut my ears and eyes, 
wondering if I could yet bear to be told more than that 
she and Dick had tried to “ thresh things out ” ; and, if 
this was cowardice, I have now paid for it, full measure. 
To be sure, I am no longer puzzled that a thing incredibly 
big to me should have been discussed by Flavia as though 
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it were incredibly small to her ; I may have learnt the 
difference between loving and being in love ; but at five- 
and-twenty I could not share Flavia, even in thought, 
even with a man to whom she was indifferent. 

So I skulked like a wounded animal, avoiding my 
friends, scamping my work, not writing, almost afraid to 
read the letters that were sent me, until the night when I 
sprang up at the sound of a latch-key grating in my front 
door and heard Dick’s deep voice sa3dng that he wanted to 
ask my advice. 


5 

I had come back from the office, after spinning my 
work out to the latest possible moment, and was looking 
at a pile of new books as an excuse for not going to bed. 
I had any one of a dozen valiant speeches carefully 
rehearsed for this meeting ; but all I said was : “ Hullo 1 
You’re late ” ; and, when I got into a rehearsed attitude, 
waiting for him to offer what explanation he could, I only 
found myself puzzling to discover where I had seen that 
scornful expression and deflated bearing before. Was it 
when Dick visited me at the vicarage with congratulations 
on my Eton scholarship and something that I can only 
call a contemptuous footnote on his late ordeal at Win- 
chester ? I heard myself putting him superfluously at his 
ease and offering him a drink. 

"What d'you want me to advise you about I 
asked. 

He tossed me a crumpled cutting from a now defunct 
organ of blackmailing scurrility and asked if I thought it 
woffid do any good for him to thrash the editor. I saw 
something about a “ bachelor M.P.”, something more 
about " the heir to a peerage ”, but I was given no time to 
read the article through. 
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" Is this intended for you ?,” I asked, as he looked over 
the top of his tunabler and repeated his question about 
“ a thundering good hiding 

“ It’s being circulated in my constituency,” Dick 
answered. 

“ Where the king can do no wrong. I should ignore it.” 

“ My father’s got hold of a copy. I shouldn’t mind for 
myself, but I happened to meet Flavia when I was in the 
north . . .” 

The pulses in my head began to hammer so that I could 
not hear the end of his sentence ; and I threw the paper 
on my writing-table, thrusting my hands into my pockets 
so that he should not see that they were trembling. 

"Does it mention her name ?,” I asked, bending to hide 
my face. " It will, if you bring an action for libel. I 
should leave the thing alone. As for personal violence 
. . . Not to be thought of.” 

A long pause followed ; and Dick sauntered about my 
study, fingering the new books on my table. Once or 
twice he began indignant sentences which he did not 
finish ; and at length, coming to anchor by the window, 
he stood looking moodily down on the trams that swung 
and screeched along the Embankment until I murmured 
that it was time for me to turn in. Then, as though he 
felt that an apology was expected of him, he described 
all over again the predicament of the Unionist Club and 
asked whether, his utmost duty now done, I should care 
to have him back. 

" Is it really worth your while ?,” I asked, reaching for 
the book that contained our joint accounts. " For the 
last half-year you were hardly here at all. If this club 
suits you better , . .” 

“ I only went there because I couldn't well refuse,” 
Dick answered. “ Last year ? Well, we were aU getting 
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ready for the election. Of course, if you’ve made other 
plans ? I always felt I was rather hke the mother-in-law 
in the song : ‘ She came for a week on New Year's Day 
and stopped till the end of the year.’ “ 

Whatever had happened in the last six months, I saw 
that Dick was locking a door as, once before, he had 
locked a door when he dismissed the Winchester episode 
with the words : "By the way, my people don’t want 
this talked about.’’ 

" I nearly telephoned to you to-day,’’ I said in an effort 
to gain time. 

Dick had come away from his window and was sitting 
on the " smoker’s cabinet ’’ which I had so nearly de- 
molished with a mallet. I did not want him, but I could 
not tell him why I did not want him. 

" An3rthing up ?,’’ he enquired. 

" Nothing important. I had to go to a ridiculous 
luncheon-party ; and an American girl asked if I could 
get her a ticket for the Ladies’ Gallery. What she’d 
really like, I feel sure, is tea on the Terrace. If you’d 
care to give her that . . .’’ 

“ There’s nothing I should loathe more,’’ Dick informed 
me candidly, " but I’ll do it to oblige you. What’s her 
name ?’’ 

“ Miss Felicity Tann. Her father’s by way of being a 
multi-millionaire,’’ I answered, congratulating myself on 
having shelved the question of having him back. " She’s 
quite a nice girl, but this is her first visit to Europe and 
she’s rather intense.’’ 

Dick made a note of the name and resumed his examina- 
tion of my books, I said that, if he would excuse me, I 
really must go to bed now ; but, as he clearly had some- 
thing to confide, I left the light in my room burning. 
After half-an-hour or so» which I unEgine he devoted to 
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mustering what Flavia once called the “ courage of hys- 
teria ”, he drifted in with his hat and coat on to say that I 
might expect him back next day, if that suited me. Seeing 
the photograph on my table, he observed : 

” By the way, you were right and I was wrong.” 

There was no need for me to ask in what context ; and, 
hearing his casual tone, guessing how often he must have 
practised this sentence before he could make it casual, I 
forgot my own misery, my bitterness against him and 
Flavia, I wanted only to break through his reserve and 
drive the awful look of dumb helplessness from his eyes. 

“ I’m sorry, for your sake, Dick,” I said. “ Frankly, I 
never thought she would ...” 

“ And you told me so. Wasting my time, you called it. 
I should have done better to believe you. Unfortunately, 
I just couldn’t. I thought we could cure poor old Jimmy. 
I thought, if I didn’t mind waiting, she wouldn’t. God 
knows what I didn’t think 1 I thought that when two 
people were what were to each other ...” Wrench- 
ing himself away from the photograph, he began to stride 
up and down my bedroom, a wrathful and towering 
figure dogged by a gigantic shadow that mimicked and 
mocked his agonized gesticulations on the wall behind 
him. “ I don’t understand Flavia. She says she’s so 
fond of me. It’s been hell for her too. Yet the one thing 
I want her to do . . . And this time . . . Wdl, I’d 
actually arranged about the licence. ... At the end, 
though . . .” 

Suspecting all that I did, I could not suggest that 
Flavia at the end, as at the beginning and throughout 
their time together, had never been in love with 
him. 

" Is she thinking of your father ?,” I asked. ^ He’d 
halve cpposed it, you know, tooth and nail.” 
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“ But he couldn’t have stopped it. Now, as things 
are . . 

He turned abruptly to the door, but I begged him to 
tell me what the present position was. 

" I really don’t know,” Dick answered. “ My father 
guesses there’s something pretty serious up and he’s 
treated me to the finest dressing-down of my life. You 
may say I was a fool to give him the chance, especially 
as I’ve kept out of his way for so long. The fact is, I was 
in a hole. I’ve been getting into debt, what with one 
thing and another, and, if he’s to get me out, I must be 
on my best behaviour. So ‘ the present position ’ . . . 
No, I don't know. And I don’t care I I don’t care about 
an5rthing. Life’s just one big bloody mess I ” 

It was about four months after this, on the eve of the 
autumn session, that I read of Dick’s engagement to 

Felicity, daughter of Ogden B. Tann of New York ”. 



CHAPTER SIX 
“one son, one daughter . . 

I 

I SUPPOSE it is below the dignity of an official bio- 
grapher to comment on the time that elapses between 
his subject’s betrothal and marriage, even if he be aware 
of it ; and, if Dick, who became engaged to Felicity in 
the late summer of 1906, did not marry her until the 
spring of 1908, half-a-dozen good reasons could be adduced. 

There was, first of all, his illness in the winter of 1907 ; 
there was his quarrel with the party organization, when 
for half of one session the whips were not sent him ; 
there was Felicity's absence in America and Mr. Tann’s 
delay in coming over to make the acquaintance of his 
prospective son-in-law’s family. All of these I advanced 
from time to time when I was asked — ^as Dick’s closest 
friend — ^when the marriage would take place ; and I 
could have given many more without venturing on the 
monstrous supposition that the engagement was ever so 
much as hanging fire. 

Then and now, aU the probabilities are against an 
e:q)lanation of this kind. Those who were present at 
Dick’s tea-party on the Terrace would say, according to 
the charity of their dispositions, either that Felicity fell 
in love with him at first sight — and this is what the senti- 
mental Margaret Croyle, eager for a marriage in the family, 
did in fact say — or at least that she was determined to 
have him at any cost, which was Philip Croyle's verdict ; 
they would say, as the ever-needy John Croyle said, that 

128 
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Dick, at the lowest estimate, was doing well for himself 
financially ; and, if others had overheard him snarling 
to me that he did not care about anything now, they 
might — ^with me — ^have observed hopefully that he would 
not care to excess if a domineering strain occasionally 
revealed itself in the refined manner of his exquisite 
future wife. At first, I confess, it had alarmed me. 

That the brown-eyed and black-haired Felicity was 
exquisite no one would deny. Small and — ^in appearance 
— ^brittle as china, with tiny feet and hands, tiny features 
and an upright little body that looked as though it would 
snap in two whenever she bent, she was faultlessly dressed, 
impeccably educated and flawlessly equipped with the 
taste and tastes, the sentiment and outlook, the moral 
standards and religious convictions of the best, or at 
least the most expensive, people in two continents. Paris 
had adorned her, without and within, before she came to 
London ; but, before she went to Paris she had become 

exquisite by the rigid canons of the most standardized 
country in the world, Miss Tann is perhaps best 
described . . It was the word that all the fashionable 
papers of her native land had been taught to use of her ; 
it was the quality that she presented, like a passport, at 
every introduction. 

"" A figure in the best-period porcelain,’" the inevitable 

lady of title ” who was chaperoning her whispered to me 
at our first meeting ; and I felt disposed to agree. If I 
had not seen Felicity on an exceptional occasion of mental 
distress that only proves the rule, I could no more picture 
her in physical or spiritual disarray, flushed with ex- 
citement or transfigured with moral indignation, than 1 
can picture her smoking a cigar at a royal garden-party 
or sucking oranges in the pit of a theatre. To Dick I had 
called her “ intense ”, but this was a part of her 
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exquisite sensibility ; and my imagination painted her as 
calm in a beleaguered city, self-possessed as the tumbrils 
rattled under her windows and cool if Don Juan himself 
had climbed her balcony. In truth, there was nothing — 
I thought — below the porcelain exterior to become ex- 
cited or hot or abandoned. 

The domineering strain, of which I became conscious 
when she ordered me — on five minutes’ acquaintance — ^to 
secure her a ticket for the Ladies’ Gallery, seemed natural 
enough in a young New Yorker, sole daughter of a fabu- 
lously rich father and a “ belle ” who had been courted 
and flattered by the fortune-himters of France and Italy 
for a couple of years before she came to England. When I 
read of the engagement, I told myself indeed that Felicity, 
like other American brides for English husbands, must 
give up expecting men to treat her as a goddess if she 
hoped for a happy married life in the less idealizing 
atmosphere of the Old World ; but I felt that, when she 
was introduced to Marston Abbas, she would perhaps 
cease to think she was conferring a favour on the Alsters 
by manying their son. To do her justice, she put for- 
ward very few demands in the early days — ^how could she, 
when, to speak frankly, she had in effect proposed to 
Dick ? — ^and her self-assertion appeared later, to secure 
the attention which she considered her obvious due. 

Dick’s attitude to the engagement, which I can describe 
at first-hand, was not calculated to give any woman an 
exaggerated opinion of her charms. 

“ I shall have to marry some time,” he told me when we 
first met after the annotmcement. “Thanks, yes, my 
people are quite pleased. . . . Felicity said all the right 
things about the house, even to the point of asking if she 
might get out a photographer from Dorchester. Oh, her 
Visit was a great success. . . . Well, you introduced me 
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to her, Leslie ! You can see ... I mean, she has intdli- 
gence, as well as looks” 

I was still so much surprised to find Dick marrying at 
all that I was equally prepared for ecstasy or dumb 
resignation and I could only ask mechanically when 
everything had been arranged. 

“ Last week ? The week before ? I’ve forgotten,” he 
answered, standing up to fetch himself a cigarette. We 
were lunching at the flat ; and Flavia’s photograph 
occupied its accustomed place on his writing-table. “ She 
invited herself down after that party on the Terrace . . . 
Truth to tell, I wasn’t over-keen to have her. For reasons 
of my own I’ve been avoiding the place, but I felt rather 
sorry for her. She said she had to be quite brazen about 
asking herself, because any number of people cold- 
shouldered her . . .” 

" For fear of having it thought they were after her 
money ?,” I asked. 

“ Yes ! And what with them and the men who were 
quite openly fortune-hunting ... I said her position 
was rather like that of a reigning queen . . .” 

“ You mean that she would have to do the proposing 
when she found a man she liked ? ” 

This somewhat surprising observation was hardly 
capable of another interpretation ; but I could not 
believe without corroboration that he had left Felicity 
the initiative and that she had taken it. 

“ We had to wait for Ogden Tann’s permission,” Dick 
continued. “ That hung us up for some days . . .” 

I wondered whether, in his turn, Mr. C^den Tann had 
waited for the Dorchester photographer. Marston 
Abbas, if one did justice to it, would fill two or three 
numbers of Country Life ; and I felt, from my still 
slight knowledge of Felicity, that ^e would do justice to 
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it. In imagination I could already see a full-page repre- 
sentation of “ the west front ”, “ the long gallery ”, “ the 
Italian garden ” in the society papers of New York ; and 
I could see one section of New York society poring over a 
group with the legend ” House-party at Mar stem Ahhas, 
the Dorsetshire seat of Viscount Alster, whose eldest son, the 
Honourable Richard Croyle ...” Dick and Felicity, I 
presumed, would he in the middle, flanked by his parents, 
while — “ reading from left to right ” — Philip and John 
would be towering at the back and Margaret would be 
seated on a cushion in front. The other guests would be 
packed roimd this family core ; and a third of the names 
would be given wrong. The Croyles, however, male and 
female, would be recognizable by their height, their raw 
boniness and their formidable square-bridged noses. 

" When are you going to be married ?,” I asked. 

Dick stared blankly out over the river, as though he 
had not heard me or, perhaps, as though he had not until 
now grasped that an engagement normally led to marriage. 

"Felicity's going home for Christmas,” he then 
answered. "After that . . . Well, as soon as her 
people can get over ... I should think it would be in 
the early spring, unless an5rthing unforeseen crops up.” 

It would have sounded ridiculous if I had asked 
whether he meant the spring of the following year ; and 
yet, as the official records set out beyond cavil, it was not 
until the spring of 1908 that the marriage took place. 
The explanation is that something unforeseen did in fact 
crop up. Within a few weeks of this conversation, my 
father wrote to say that Jimmy Wreyden was laid up 
with a feverish cold ; within another week he was dead. 
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Naturally, I went home for the funeral, though I too 
had been avoiding Marston since the time — eight or nine 
months earlier — when I arrived there to find that Dick 
and Flavia had both mysteriously vanished. Had I 
wanted to go — ^and her final words at our last meeting 
were that I must not talk to her about marrying till she 
gave me leave — , it would have been difiicult, for the 
Morning Standard was curtailing its parliamentary reports 
in favour of a descriptive article which I had been 
employed to write. In fact, though, I needed time to 
recover from the shock of finding her gone. 

When I arrived, my parents met me with the annoimce- 
ment that she had once again disappeared. For a crazy 
moment I told myself that she had run ofi with Dick ; 
but my father, who did not indeed seem to think this 
altogether crazy, informed me that Dick was at the “ Big 
House ” and that Lord Alster wished to see me at once. 
In the long-drawn nightmare that followed, it seemed 
that every one in Marston wanted to see me at once : 
Mrs. Wreyden and Lady Alster, Hadleigh and the younger 
Croyle boys, Lord Alster and Margaret. I was handed 
on in whispered colloquy from one black-habited mourner 
to another ; it was conveyed to me that I — ^and I alone — 
could prevent an indescribable scandal ; and I heard 
myself repeating with the impatience of desperation that 
I was Dick’s landlord and not his keeper. 

No one ever defined what the trouble was ; but I 
guessed all I needed when the doctor led me away from 
the grave-side and, for once speaking with the majority, 
observed : 

“ It’s a pity this couldn’t have happened six months 
later. Dick would have been safely married by then. 
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However, it’s never any good talking about ' might-have- 
beens What you have to do, my young friend, is to 
take the fellow back to London and keep him there. He’s 
not to see Flavia. And this Tann girl’s not to know that 
such a person as Flavia exists.” 

I should have guessed, in any event, an hour later, 
when Dick stared dizzily across the railway-carriage and, 
seeming to recognize me for the first time, cried that I 
must help him find “ her ”. I said that, if he was referring 
to Flavia, I did not know where she was. He called me a 
liar, apologized, declared vaguely that any way I could 
find out and, with a complete loss of control, warned me 
shriUy that, between us, we should send him clean ofi his 
head. 

To this day I cannot travel the last fifty miles of the 
journey into London without hearing a ghostly echo of 
" You must . . . D’you hear, Leslie ? . . . Well ? . . . 
Come along now ! I say, you must ! ” 

“ And if I could ?,” I asked him at the end, as I got 
into a hansom and left him to join me or not as he pleased. 
" Hadleigh only said that she’d gone away for a few days’ 
change . . 

“ I could find out where her letters are being forwarded,” 
Dick muttered with an air of idiot cunning. ” Half-a- 
crown to the postmistress. She was stiU-room maid at 
one time . . 

“ And if you did ?,” I persisted. “ I tell you frankly 
I’m not going to let Flavia be worried unnecessarily. 
Even if you weren’t engaged to some one else ...” 

” Thank God, it’s not too late to stop that !,” Dick 
broke in. “ It’s better that Felicity should find me out 
now . . .” 

Then, turning his back on the cab, he melted into the 
crowd that was pouring out of the station. For two days 
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and two nights he was lost to view ; and I could only 
picture him madly scouring a city of six million souls for a 
girl who might be in Exeter or Norwich. No one else 
seemed to have any better idea of his whereabouts, though 
I received communications from his parents by every 
post. The daily letters, accumulating on his table, came 
to be interspersed with telegrams ; and a few minutes 
before his return, which was as unheralded as his depar- 
ture, Felicity herself telephoned to ask for his address. I 
could only say that he had been called away suddenly ; 
and, as I hung up the receiver, Dick staggered in, shewing 
his teeth like a wild animal and muttering that " they ” 
were " hiding her damned well 

I doubt if, either before or since, I have seen a man who 
looked to be nearer the border-line of insanity. His hair 
was disordered, his eyes bloodshot, his cheeks imshaven ; 
and I should say he had not tasted food nor lain down 
since he gave me the slip eight-and-forty hours earlier. 

“ I don’t know who ‘ they ’ are,” I said, “ but any one 
who’s helping to keep Flavia away from you is doing the 
only possible kindness to all of you. Man alive, don’t you 
see that, if she wanted to meet you, she would ? Meanwhile, 
what am I to tell Felicity if she asks me again where you 
axe?” 

Dick poured himself a whiskey-and-soda and reached 
for his hat. 

“ You can say you don’t know,” he answered. " It’ll 
be quite true.” 

“ She didn’t sound particularly cheerful. You must 
admit it’s rather hard to understand . . .” 

“ Oh, teU her the whole damned story !,” he shouted. 
“ Then she can break it off. And good riddance. Of me, 
I mean.” 

As he groped for the door I pointol to the letters and 
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telegrams piled high on his writing-table. From their 
number I guessed that halt were stiU congratulations. 
Felicity, no doubt, was receiving her share of cables, but 
the bulk of her letters would arrive lumpily with each 
successive American mail. They would still be dribbling 
in when the New York papers, which by now had probably 
made free use of the Marston photographs, announced 
that the engagement had been broken off. Then, unless 
she retired from the public view, she would for months or 
years be pestered with discreet enquiries and guarded 
expressions of sympathy ; and how could an idol of the 
illustrated press, like Felicity Tann, retire from the 
public view ? 

Something of this I put before Dick as he stood, sway- 
ing with fatigue, by the open door, a tumbler in one hand 
and a gnawed biscuit in the other. 

“ It’s better for her to know now . . .,” he repeated 
at short intervals. “You can call me a cad, if you like, 
for becoming engaged ... I didn’t think myself one 
... I should be a cad, though, if I let her go on with her 
eyes shut . . . Tell her the whole damned story . . . 
And say that whatever lie she likes to tell . . 

“ I shan’t say anything to her,” I answered. “ Had- 
leigh’s instructions were that she mustn’t know of 
Flavia’s existence ...” 

“ Then Hadleigh can tell her.” 

When a man shrugs his shoulders at being called a cad, 
he is beyond the reach of milder persuasion. 

“ I’ll write to him to-morrow,” I said. “ You’ll leave 
Felicity to play the hand . . . ?” 

“ My God, it’s the least I can do ! Anything she wants. 
Short of meeting her. That I can’t and won’t do.” 

Accordingly, when Felicity called to see Dick a week 
later, I had to receive her on his behalf while he crept out 
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of the flat. Even in her present distress, she remembered 
to say with ail the prim correctness of her careful training 
that she did not know what I must think of her for 
coming unescorted to a " bachelor’s apartment ” ; she was 
sailing for New York next day and had to see Dick first 
on a matter of vital importance. 

“ Dr. Hadleigh . . .,” she began and then broke ofi 
with a shrug. 

I w'ondered what Hadleigh had said, what he or any 
one could say to a girl who by no fault of her own was 
plainly and brutally not wanted. If this was to be called 
a tragedy, the cruellest part of it was the way in which 
every player was stabbed in his most sensitive part. I 
thought of Flavia, twelve months earlier, muttering in 
desperation that she would do almost an3rthing to make 
Dick happy, but that — ^whatever she did — ^his last state 
might well be worse than his first. I thought of Lord 
Alster almost visibly shrinking as he whispered to a man 
forty years his junior that the honour of his family was 
being compromised. I thought of Dick, who had only 
wanted one thing in all his life and felt himself being 
cheated of it arbitrarily, senselessly. 

And then I thought of this curled and scented young 
queen with the glossy black hair, the clear brown eyes 
and the perfect teeth, so spoilt and flattered, so hard and 
cold to the “ridiculous little Italian duke” or “the 
absurd darling of a French marquis”, who had abased 
themselves before her, and so puzzled by a phlegmatic 
giant like Dick, who had not. 

“ Dr. Hadleigh . . . ?,” I encouraged her and watched 
as she twisted Dick’s ring round and roimd her finger. 

I shall never know how far she was attracted by his 
position, how far piqued by his indifference ; but she had 
now been so stabbed in her vanity that, when she 
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recovered from her first bewilderment, I felt there was 
nothing that might not happen, nothing that she might 
not do. 

I was sorry for her, but I believe I was even more 
frightened for Dick. And, if not frightened, I was sorriest 
of all for myself at having this interview thrust upon me. 

3 

It was the most difficult of my experience. 

“ I really don’t know what’s been happening,” I said, 
as Felicity — ^refusing tea and declining to give me any 
message — sat silently in a comer of Dick’s armchair with 
her eyes on the door. " We came back together from Dr. 
Wreyden’s funeral, but since then he’s only looked in 
here for a moment . . .” 

” A woman’s got hold of him,” said Felicity. 

” Did Dr. Hadleigh tell you so ?,” I enquired with a 
studied air of scepticism. 

“ I put two and two together. It would be too much to 
expect that Dick had never looked at any one else and, 
when this woman, whoever she is, heard he was engaged 
to me, I suppose she tried to get him back.” 

It was evident that Felicity did not guess the identity 
of "this woman ”, whoever she was. 

" Since Dick came to live here,” I said, “ I’ve seen 
more of him than most people. No other woman is 
tr3dng to get hold of him ,” 

" Then why’s he avoiding me as though I were aleper ?,” 
the girl demanded, jumping furiously to her feet. " Lord 
Alster says I must expect to find Dick 'a creature of 
moods ’.” 

" In some ways . . I began ; but Felicity swept 
on with a flash of annihilating scorn from her angry brown 
eyes : 
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" I asked if he meant that Dick had to be put away 
from time to time ! Oh, «o/ What a shocking suggestion ! 
But I coxild see he was hiding something . . 

She checked herself on the verge of tears ; and I asked 
if Dick had ever talked to her about the years since he 
came down from Oxford. 

He’s temperamental,” I explained. “ When he left 
the army, I always felt it was because he knew he wouldn’t 
make a success. He’s already quarrelled with his party 
so much that it remains to be seen whether he’ll make 
any great success of politics . . .” 

“ And do you mean,” asked Felicity, “ that he’s now 
discovered he won’t make a success of me ? ” 

A too-sensitive vanity carries its own protection in a 
gluttonous and Tmdiscriminating appetite for flattery. 

” It would be very natural for him to wonder whether 
he could ever make you as happy as he would like. And 
as you deserve to be,” I added, warming to my work. 
“ Mustn’t every man ask himself sometimes whether he’s 
really justified . . . ? He’s making himself responsible 
for some one else’s whole life, you see.” 

There was no answer for several moments to this master- 
piece of priggishness ; and I tried to think whether I 
should do more harm than good if I brought about a 
reconciliation. The scandal would be scotched ; Felicity’s 
face would be saved ; and, until Dick was married to 
some one else, he would continue to make life a purgatory 
for Flavia and himself. Against this, I could see no hint 
of passion, love or common consideration on either 
side. 

“ I shall have to think this over,” Felicity murmured at 
last. " It all sotmds to me perfectly cra^. If Dick’s 
going to have these ‘ moods ’ when we’re married . . . 
If you — or he — ^had any idea what I’d been through 
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these last weeks ... I think it’s absolutely unforgiv- 
able ...” 

“ Unless you’re prepared to forgive . . I began 
" Though I’m not sure that’s the right word.” 

If Dick had committed an infidelity of spirit, affecting 
to offer what was not his to give, he had done it before 
Felicity and he were boimd to each other ; and his only 
thought now was to avoid being bound. 

" Oh, of course you won’t admit that any other woman 
could possibly be after him !,” she sneered. 

“ I’m prepared to bet,” I said, “ that if you’d set a 
detective to shadow Dick for the last week . . . It’s not 
that. Felicity, that you have to fear.” 

" Then there is something ?,” she broke in trium- 
phantly. 

Even at the time I did not feel that I need let my con- 
science disturb me with charges of truth suppressed and 
falsehood suggested. If she had not meant to ” forgive ” 
Dick on the slightest encouragement, she would not have 
come to the flat, she would not have remained on and on, 
fidgetting with Lis ring. He would no doubt have to pay 
for her forgiveness ; but, once he was convinced that 
Flavia was not for him, no other woman’s cajolings or 
scoldings would penetrate his indifference. 

” There’s this,” I answered : "Dick has very little to 
give. He’s an oyster and a solitary oyster, who hardly 
ever opens out to any one. Leaving Biadleigh aside, I’m 
his only man friend. If you expect to find him a romantic 
lover of the Abelard t37pe, you’ll be disappointed. Perhaps 
now it doesn’t seem quite so ‘ crazy ' that he should have 
misgivings.” 

" If I believed that was all . . .,” Felicity muttered 
suspiciously. 

“ Isn’t it aU that matters ? If you're content with 
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that . . . And I think you must have been, when you 
accepted him ; I should think it was the least ardent pro- 
posal you’ve had even from an Englishman . . . Once 
you’re married, I should think he’d be tolerably faithful,” 
I went on, ” though that would depend on your handling 
of him. When he settles down, with a child or two ...” 

“ I shall have to think this over carefully,” Felicity 
told me again, as she got up to go. 

4 

I see from the books that I am only four years older 
than the present Dowager Cotmtess Alster ; but I feel 
that in this conversation, now nearly thirty years old, 
I was talking like a grandfather. Then and perhaps 
always, I was conscious of a curiously undeveloped strain 
in Felicity’s mind and character. In essence hard and 
cold, she seemed to know about a variety of things ; 
but, where feeling was required, she knew nothing. And 
so I found myself ladling out these improving sentiments 
on the sanctity of the home and the steadying influence 
of a family as though they were new discoveries. 

To this girl, indeed, I believe they were. It had never 
entered her imagination that, if a man wanted her at all, 
he could fail to want her with aU his heart and soul ; she 
had never envisaged the husband who by nature or 
through the chances of life had — ^in my own phrase — 
very little to give. When I told her that much would 
depend on her handling of Dick, I think she realized for 
the first time that marriage might be an afEair of painful 
study and patient acconunodation rather than an endless 
ritual of one-sided adoration. 

Not for a moment do I suggest that she intended to 
come down from her niche or to forget that she was a 
courted beauty, an heiress, the ” exquisite ” Felicity Tann 
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at whose feet the impoverished nobility of three countries 
had laid their coronets. I only mean that this afternoon 
she divined the need of consolidating her niche. When — 
some two years later — I congratulated her on the birth 
of a son and heir, she told me that she hoped the next 
baby would be a girl. “ You said,” she reminded me 
with rather an ominous smile, “ that I must have several 
children if I hoped to hold Dick.” 

This, however, is to jump far ahead of the time when 
Dick’s family and friends were anxiously wondering 
whether he would consent to be held or even recaptured ; 
and, if the anxiety was prolonged, if a reader of Captain 
Dutton’s Life feel tempted to comment on the interval 
between Dick’s engagement and marriage, I imagine 
that the explanation would have to be supplied by 
Felicity’s father. In the spring of 1907 the Tanns ful- 
filled their promise of coining over to make the 
acquaintance of their future son-in-law and his family. 
Faithful to his undertaking that he would do whatever 
was required to save Felicity’s face, Dick was waiting for 
the boat at Southampton ; and my father, who might 
be taken as the barometer of the Croyle connection, 
wrote that I must let him know the moment “ every- 
thing ” was ” arranged ”. 

It was Mr. Tann’s first visit to England ; and, as he 
seemed surprised by the absence of reporters at the 
quayside, I sought to win his confidence by making 
Imown that I was on the staff of the Morning Standard. 
He thanked me and said that, when he had a statement 
to make, he would avail himself of my services, but that 
he must wait until he had got his bearings. 

I formed the opinion that he was the last man in the 
world to be hustled ; and I spent the rest of the spring 
and summer having my first impression confirmed. 
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Felicity had, of coiirse, come with her parents ; and they 
took a house for the season in Hill Street, where — ^with 
Lady Alster’s assistance — ^they entertained extensively, 
gave the ball at which Margaret Croyle came out and in 
general introduced themselves to the society in which 
Mrs. Richard Croyle would be expected to mix. It was 
assumed on all hands that the wedding would take place 
at the end of the summer, but no date had been settled 
when the Hill Street house was surrendered to its owners, 
nor when the Tanns returned to London after a farewell 
visit to Marston, nor when they sailed for New York, 
taking their daughter with them. 

I began to wonder whether I had judged Felicity aright 
in telling myself that, if Dick did not ask to be forgiven, 
she would force her forgiveness on him. If she was 
maintaining the pretence of an engagement in the hopes 
of making a predetermined breach less abrupt, the part 
was surely being overplayed with all the limcheons and 
dinners that were given by the Alsters “to meet our 
future daughter-in-law ”. Time went by, but there was 
still no statement for which Ogden Tann cared to avail 
himself of my services. For a while I was constrained to 
believe the story, which inevitably became current when 
the family returned to America without fixing a date, 
that there had been a hitch over the settlement. Then, 
in the last days of 1907 or the first of 1908, when I heard 
in quick succession that the girl was coming back alone, 
that she had quarrelled with her father, that she and 
Dick were to be married in the spring and that the quarrel 
was now composed, I fell back on a far simpler expla- 
nation. Felicity had in fact told her parents nothing of 
Dick's imexplained disappearance ; they came prej^ed 
to be sentimentally indulgent to a love-lorn young 
couple ; and they were met by an abstracted and suUen 
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young man, lately recovered from an undefined " break- 
down ”, who quite obviously did not wish to marry their 
idolized daughter. 

Almost I could hear Ogden Tann’s slow nasal voice 
as he drawled : “ Say, listen, honey I That man’s not 
in love with you ! ” 

Some such words must have been used ; but my 

documents ” for this period consist chiefly of three or 
four brief conversations — after months of almost un- 
broken silence — ^in the course of which Dick would moon 
about my flat, talking of anything or nothing, until 
I could no longer keep my eyes open and then, following 
me into my bedroom, would spit out some confidence 
and turn on his heel, observing that he did not desire to 
hear any comment. The first confession came within a 
month of Felicity’s first departure to New York and was 
restricted to the words : 

“ Well, once again, you were right and I was wrong.” 

A few days later he asked, with sublime detachment, 
if I could remember what I had said when “ the girl ” — 
Had he forgotten her name ? — called to see him and he 
first hid in his bedroom and then tiptoed behind her back 
through the hall and into the street. 

" She won't hear of breaking off the engagement 
yet,” he explained. “ I suppose it would seem rather 
sudden. Well, I told you to say I was in her hands. 
I wish to God, though, she didn’t insist on seeing me 
before she does anything.” 

At Christmas he informed me that Felicity wished them 
to forget whatever it was that had threatened to set them 
apart. He did not repeat that he was stiU in her hands ; 
but, when he told me that the Tanns ” in all innocence ” 
had written to propose a date for accepting Lady Alster’s 
invitation to Marston, he added with noticeable concern 
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that it would be a good deal more difficult for Felicity 
to end the engagement when they had been shewn off 
together for two or three months. 

The visit took place as I have described. I never 
heard from Dick that the parents insisted, at the end of 
it, on at least a postponement of the marriage, but there 
was a conspicuous absence of surprise in his voice, as 
though he had ceased to struggle, when he told me in the 
winter that the girl was returning to England alone. 

” Her excellent father," he continued, “ seems to 
think I also am among the fortune-hunters. He’s warned 
Felicity that she won’t get a penny if she marries without 
his consent and Felicity has told him he can keep his 
money and be damned into the bargain. Now I suppose 
it’s up to me. . . . Plucky of her, I call it.” 

I deemed it expedient to agree ; but the Tann millions 
must have gone begging if they had not come, at her 
parents’ death, to Felicity and, the moment he heard 
that Dick was prepared to marry her without a farthing, 
Ogden Tann had an excuse for letting her have her own 
way with this imdemonstrative Englishman who could 
only be roused by a threat which had probably put earlier 
suitors to flight. The importance of the quarrel is that 
for a time Dick and Felicity were made to seem desperate 
and romantic figures, back to back against the world. 
There was something like enthusiasm in my reserved 
friend’s voice when he told me that the diurch had been 
chosen and the date fixed. 

Felicity, when next I met her alone, confined herself 
to saying that she had thought it all over most carefully 
and had decided to forgive Dick. 


K 
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5 

" One son, one daughter ”, says the last issue of Who’s 
Who to contain the name of the third Viscount and first 
Earl Alster ; and I see from the Peerage that Richard, 
Lord Marston, was born in 1909, Lady Beatrice Mary 
Croyle in 1911. 

By this time, therefore, on my own light-hearted 
estimate, Dick might be considered, with his "one or 
two children ”, to have settled down. Whether he ever 
thought of Flavia in these years I am unable to say ; 
that he did not meet or correspond with her till passion, 
as every one at least hoped, was cold and dead I can 
affirm from Flavia’s own statement. 

It was at the end of 1906 or the beginning of 1907 that 
we met again, about the time that Dick had given up his 
search for her and was sa5dng : " WeU, once more, you 
were right and I was -wrong.” I had been calling on my 
doctor one afternoon and, coming out into Wimpole 
Street, I saw Flavia walking in the direction of the 
Marylebone Road. 

" I thought I was never going to see you again !," 
I exclaimed. 

" Leslie 1 ,” she whispered with a sigh of huge relief. 
“ I thought it was Dick I I think every one who speaks 
to me is Dick 1 ” 

" He’s in London,” I warned her. “ Have you been 
here aU the time ? " 

Flavia nodded ; 

" I’ve got a job with a young Scotch consultant ; and 
mother’s coming to join me. For God’s sake don't tell 
Dick you’ve seen me ! It would be too awful if I broke 
everything up again just as he was learning to do without 
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me. You know he came to Rose Cottage before father 
was even in his coflSn ? It was awful ! ” 

I told her that I thought Dick had given up looking 
for her, but that, though she would be weU advised to 
keep out of his way, there was no reason why she should 
keep out of mine. 

“ I’ve not had much time to see any one,” she 
answered with a glance at her black dress. ” And, as 
you may imagine. I’ve not had very much inclination. 
Father . . .” 

" I’ve heard no details,” I said. " It was pneumonia, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

For some moments Flavia looked ahead of her without 
answering, as though she were trying to see her father’s 
life in perspective. 

“ I feel he was like a man who’d fallen overboard and 
couldn’t swim,” she then answered. " From the first he 
knew he must be drowned, but he went on struggling 
And, one after another, people dived in to save him. 
Mother, me, uncle Roy. He knew they couldn’t, he 
knew they’d probably be drowned too, but he couldn’t 
help clutching at them, dragging them down ...” 

“ And yoM couldn’t help . . . ,” I began. 

Flavia shrugged her shoulders and said something about 
her ” job ”. 

” It’s not love that makes you dive in after a drowning 
man,” she went on. “ It’s the awful sight of the man’s 
helplessness . . . If you call it compassion . . .” 

“ Was there a great difierence, in your case ?,” I 
asked. 

We had reached the Marylebone Road; and Flavia 
pointed vaguely towards Regent’s Park as though to 
indicate that this was where she lived. 

“ If you had all -understood that,” she continued. 
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“you might have understood about Dick and me. It 
was compassion . . . Though I suppose he couldn't 
be expected to see that. . . . Father was delirious at 
the end, but he had a lucid moment when he tried to 
give me a sort of parting message. ' Heaven helps those 
who help themselves he kept repeating and then always 
stopped as though he couldn’t find words for what he 
wanted to say. On the last night when I was making up 
his fire, he cried : ‘ Coals to Newcastle 1 ’ with an extra- 
ordinary air of discovery. It was the last thing he ever 
said and I linked it on to what he’d been repeating about 
Heaven. To look after people who could look after them- 
selves was like carrying coals to Newcastle : Heaven 
ought to help those who couldn’t help themselves. It 
was his way of thankmg me — of excusing himself, if you 
like — ^and certainly of teaching me a lesson I shan't easily 
forget. The lesson of infinite charity to people who get 
into trouble through no one's fault but their own. I’d 
had a glimmering before. Oh, ever since I can remember. 
That’s what drew me to Dick, not any desire for 
him . . .’’ 

“ I always knew that,’’ I said. 

Flavia pointed to a bench and sat down, smiling a 
little wistfully. 

“And yet,’’ she reminded me, “you were horrified 
when I told you I'd been wondering whether I cared 
enough for Dick to become his mistress. I’ve been 
avoiding you, Leslie, ever since father’s death — ^I’ve not 
yet even thanked you for your letter of s 3 unpathy ! — , 
but you were avoiding me before that.” 

“ I was . . . stunned,” I answered. *' Don’t you 
understand, my dear ? ” 

Looking at her in profile, I saw that, though the chest- 
nut-red hair peeping from imder her black hat had all 
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its old lustre, her face was pinched and there were violet 
shadows under her grey eyes. She looked as fragile and 
unprotected as when Dick and I rescued her from Rose 
Cottage and took her up to the “ Big House And for 
the first time I understood the power that she so reluc- 
tantly exercised over him. Even if I had wished, I 
could not escape it. 

“ Understand what ?,” asked Flavia. 

“ Why, when . . . when a man loves you . . I 
stammered. ” It’s not whoUy jealousy . . . When 
everything about you is sacred ... It was the greatest 
shock of my life. That you could mention it . . .” 

“ That I could see how small a thing the body is ? 
Have you never comforted a lost child by picking her up 
and kissing her ? ” 

“ That’s not quite the same thing, is it ? ” 

A slight shrug intimated that I at least should always 
see a difference that did not exist. 

“ Until passion comes in,” Flavia replied, " the body 
and the spirit are things apart. It would mean a great 
deal to me now, if you took me in your arms and kissed 
me, because we’ve always loved each other ; but, if you 
kissed Margaret Croyle because she seemed unhappy for 
some reason, or this girl that Dick’s going to marry . . . 
If he is . . .,” she broke off in palpable eagerness to turn 
the conversation. ” I know nothing about her, I’ve no 
idea what she makes of Dick. According to uncle Roy, 
he simply vanished without a word . . .” 

“ We can talk about her later,” I interrupted. 

There must have been a change in my voice, for Flavia 
looked at her watch and jumped up with an expression 
of dismay. 

” We can’t talk about any one or anything later,” she 
exclaimed. " Not to-day, I mean. I must fly 1 ” 
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“ Where are you living ?/’ I asked. 

“ In Hampstead. It’ll be easier for you, when you 
meet Dick, if you don't know the address.” 

“ It won’t be easier for me. Flavia, if I tell you that 
I think I do understand ...” 

” My dear, my dear, as long as there’s any ‘ thinking ’ 
about it, you don’t 1 ” 

“ But can’t you understand,” I cried, “ that I hate any 
other man even to see you ? I hate this man you’re 
working for, I hate every one who speaks to you. Can’t 
you understand that ? ” 

“ Yes, I can. That’s what makes it so difficult. I 
wonder if you’ll ever understand about Dick and me. 
If he broke out again, as he weU might . . . Don’t say 
an3rthing more now. I have your address, even if you 
haven’t mine. I’ll write and suggest a meeting, when 
I think it’s safe . . .” 

” But Dick doesn’t see my letters 1 ” 

" When I think it’s safe for us to meet,” Flavia replied. 

And with that I had to be content. It seemed likely 
enough that she would think it " safe ” to meet even 
Dick after he married in 1908, certainly when young 
Richard was born in 1909, at worst when Beatrice arrived 
two years later. For aU of tis, the chapter was closed : 
this queer, unhappy chapter that finds no place in Cap- 
tain Dutton’s Life and is summarily concealed in the books 
of reference under a few colourless words about Dick’s 
time in parliament, his marriage and the birth of his 
children. It was dosed at last. 

Or so I thought when Flavia wrote, after the wedding, 
to ask if I should like her to dine with me some night. 


I 



PART TWO 




CHAPTER ONE 
"succeeded, 1912 . . 

I 

O N a January night in 1912 word reached the office 
of the Morning Standard that General Lord Alster 
had died that day at his Dorsetshire seat. My editor, 
unconsciously giving history a chance to repeat itself, 
sent the standing obituary to my room and asked if I 
would bring it up to date. Unlike Sir John Bunting 
some twenty years later, he shewed himself intimately 
acquainted both with the career that had just closed and 
with the one that was opening. As a keen party-man, he 
could not approve without reservations of the inde- 
pendent line that Dick so often took in the House of 
Commons ; but he wished me to hold the balance fairly 
between the old peer and the new. 

" I don’t imagine Alster approved any more,” he added. 
"The last time I had any talk with him, he seemed 
rather lonely and disappointed.” 

" He had outlived his era,” I said. 

" Then I daresay he was glad that he didn't have to 
go on outliving it.” 

Here, though I did not argue the point, I was not 
altogether inclined to agree. The question had indeed 
been given Dick to answer eight-and-forty hours earlier, 
when Roy Hadleigh asked whether he should continue 
administering oxygen to a man who could get no better 
and who was already beyond aU feeling. Without hesi- 
tation, I was told, Dick had replied that his father would 
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never have given up on his own account and that they 
must not give up for him. Can his last years be summed 
up in fewer or better words ? 

Lonely he may well have been as his children, one 
after another, married and left home. I doubt, too, if 
he ever recovered from the shock of Lady Alster's death 
in the hunting-field. And, though I prefer “ puzzled ” 
to “ disappointed ”, I will concede that he must have 
felt he had lingered on into a strange and disturbing 
period of history. Even in his seventy-sixth year, though, 
this old servant of the public would not have admitted 
that a man was ever too old or feeble for employment of 
some kind. Why, here was a government that handed 
back to the defeated Boers the country that it had lately 
been obliged to take from them, a government that 
imagined India could be administered on western lines, 
a government that starved the fighting forces in order 
to pay old-age pensions ! The youngest was not too 
young nor the oldest too old for the task of saving his 
life’s work. 

” These politicians ... If I had my way . . . Feller 
in a cloth cap, they tell me . . . And another one that 
I remember up against a lion in Trafalgar Square, 
haranguing the mob. One of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
if you please . , . .” 

I could still hear the deep rumble, still see the long, 
spare frame stiffening as the old man rose, at our last 
meetittg, to shake hands with me and confess that, his 
sight not being what it once was, he would be " mighty 
grateful ”, if I (He supposed he must no longer call me a 
•' young shaver ”) would tell him “ the news of the town ” 
and explain to a simple soldier what the dickens “ these 
fellers are up to ”. 

As I tinkered with the obituary, I felt that Lord Alster 
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had certainly been puzzled for many years ; but I did 
not think, when I went down for the funeral, that he had 
been disappointed either in himself or in the children 
who followed in his footsteps and shouldered his burdens. 
John and Philip had both married within eighteen months 
of their elder brother, each choosing a soldier’s daughter, 
and Margaret had followed about a year later with an 
admiral’s son who was himself a captain, thereby pro- 
viding the bravest possible display of uniforms, medals, 
arches of swords and — ^as a culmination — a. bridal car- 
riage shorn of its horses and dragged by blue-jackets up 
the hill from Marston church to the ” Big House As 
I stood by the open door of the family vault this January 
afternoon, I reflected that Lord Alster had survived to 
attend the christening of his first four grandchildren ; 
he had heard his baffling heir publicly described as “ one 
of the coming men in the House of Commons ” ; and in 
answer to punctual enquiries of Hadleigh and my father 
he was assured that Dick’s " old trouble ” shewed no 
signs of breaking out again. 

What then remained but to await his summons to the 
last parade of aU ? The title was now secure for two more 
generations, the estate for at least as long; and the 
Croyle tradition, which had been faintly threatened in 
the days when Dick lived under the disturbingly radical 
influence of Flavia and the doctor, was reestablished 
when he married a wife who in political orthodoxy and 
social exclusiveness set herself to be more royalist than 
the king. 

So, when the press expended its Latin on a scholarly 
hint that Lord Alster had chosen a happy moment to 
die, I was prepared to agree. My confreres, no doubt, 
intended to convey that he was being sjared the immi- 
nent plunge into chaos, but I considered that he was 
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fortunate in not being compelled to loiter uselessly on 
a stage where his part was played. 

Whether Dick was either fortunate or unfortunate in 
the moment of his father’s death is less easy to say. He 
would have gained much freedom of development and 
lost little parental affection if he had been left an orphan 
when he went to his preparatory school. As this might 
not be, I think that in some ways it would have been better 
if Lord Alster had survived a short time longer. In 1912 
Dick had been eight years in the House of Commons, six 
of them in opposition, and had carved a certain niche for 
himself. I do not believe that he would ever have become 
a great parliamentary figure, with his halting speech and 
his unfortunate habit of seeing two sides to every question; 
he was without taste for wire-pulling and had no skill in 
surrounding himself with more effective debaters ; but 
after a few more years in the Commons the front benches 
on both sides might have been glad to be rid of him and, 
if he had been governing Madras or Bombay in 1914, 
he would — ^for better or worse — ^have been spared par- 
ticipation in the war. To some extent his father’s death, 
occurring when it did, tied him to England for the next 
two years. 

“ In January, 1912, Lori Alster succumbed to bron- 
chitis ; and Richard Croyle succeeded as third viscount ” ; 
I quote the official Life and may add that this is one of 
the few statements that I do not feel obliged to chal- 
lei^e, though even here I am inclined to say, more 
colloquially : 

“ In 1912 the death of his father removed Dick from the 
House of Commons and left him, for the first time in his 
Ufe, with nothing definite to do. If Felicity had worked 
to secure him an appointment suited to his years, he might 
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have had a distinguished career and at least a peaceful life ; 
but she hoped for the palm without the dust by dazzling 
London as a political hostess, while Dick — stiU at a loose 
end — was left for some critical morUhs to play the part of 
Lady Alster’s husband.” 


2 

It was during these critical months that I resumed a 
friendship which Dick and I had suffered to languish 
since the day of his wedding, though we could have thrown 
pebbles at each other’s windows in Whitehall Court and 
Richmond Terrace. 

The responsibility, I think, must be laid primarily at 
Felicity’s door. In part she was always bitterly and 
sometimes disastrously jealous of any one who seemed 
to have any influence over her husband, in part she 
could never forget that I had seen her at the humiliating 
season when she insisted on forgiving a man who did 
not mind whether he was forgiven or not so long as he 
was set free. I daresay, too, Dick felt that I knew em- 
barrassuxgly much of the stormy chapter that closed 
when I signed the register at Saint Margaret’s. What- 
ever the reason, after an exchange of dinners at the end 
of the honeymoon we drifted apart with insincere regrets 
on both sides that Saturdays were my only time for s^ing 
friends and that he was hlways at the dower-house on 
Saturdays. 

The regrets were insincere on my side in that I ^ould 
never have got Flavia to dine with me if I had not been 
able to promise her that there was not the faintest danger 
of her meeting Dick. Once satisfied that it was “ safe 
for us to meet ”, invited herself — as I have narrated — 
on the morrow of Dick’s weddir^ ; and, once assured 
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that she and I at least could be "friends and nothing 
more ” until she proposed a change, she came almost 
every week that we were both in London. It must be 
superfluous for me to say that the terms on which we met 
were dictated by her. I was asked more than once in 
the next few years— by Roy Hadleigh, by my parents, 
by Felicity Alster — ^how I codd be content with a platonic 
friendship ; and, though my answers varied, I fear I 
never gave the true one, which was that I had no choice. 
As I had foreseen, by the time that Jimmy Wreyden was 
dead and Dick safely married, Mrs. Wreyden was a con- 
firmed invalid ; when Flavia declared that she could not 
leave her, I could only bow to her wiU. 

To the best of my powers I have stuck to my part of 
spectator until this moment ; and, if I have to obtrude 
my own relations with Flavia for a few lines, it is because 
I cannot disentangle them from her relations with Dick 
in the period immediately following his father’s death. 
If only — ^I had been saying six years earlier — she would 
become engaged to me, he would give up thinking that 
she would ever become engaged to him ; if only — I was 
to say again six months later — she were married to me, 
he might remember that he was married to some one else. 
Our " platonic friendship ’’ did not make Dick’s position 
any easier ; and, if she or I or both of us were responsible 
for unsettling him, I can hardly continue to write as an 
Olympian onlooker. Why, then, did Flavia, who had 
once talked so eloquently about the duty which young 
people with their lives before them owed to themselves, 
now discover that her paramount duty was to nurse her 
mother ? Why did she impose a penance that was equally 
hard for both of us to bear ? 

I suppose the barrier between us really dates from the 
day when she advanced the paradox that to be a man’s 
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mistress only became in any way important if one was in 
love with him. I never have known, I never shall know, 
whether Flavia was ever in fact Dick's mistress ; and the 
point is immaterial. What divided us was our attitude 
to the theory. No doubt, if we had all of us been born 
twenty years later, we should have been less possessive 
on both sides, less insistent that the past of a woman 
or man should belong as absolutely to themselves or to 
us as the present or future. If Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
appeared now for the first time, it would almost need an 
introduction to explain a moral standard that is hardly 
less remote than a law against witchcraft ; but in the first 
years of the twentieth century it was a standard which 
one must accept or reject, without agreeing to differ. 
Until marriage, every woman had to be immaculate. 

It was a standard which I accepted in those months of 
torment when I dared not conamunicate with Flavia for 
fear of learning an unbearable truth ; and I rejected it 
on the afternoon when I sat with her in Regent's Park, 
protesting that I thought I did now “ imderstand 
Our lives, I said, until we joined them, were to be our own 
affair. Was that not enough, then ? If it had been, we 
might have married the moment I could secure a licence ; 
but Flavia either did not believe in my conversion or 
required it to be more complete. She could not forget 
that I had " avoided ” her. She suspected that I was 
magnanimously forgiving her or — yet worse — ^allovsdng 
her the benefit of the doubt. Unless we were to be tor- 
mented all our lives by the memory of those days or 
weeks that she had spent with Dick, I must learn that 
there was nothing to forgive. 

How remote and irrelevant any post-war moralist 
would have found our heated debates on “real" and 
“ technical ” chastity ! I can still hear Flavia dismissing 
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the coldly complaisant wife as “a prostitute with a 
wedding-ring ”, still hear her asking how the significance 
of an act can be affected by a legal or ecclesiastical 
formula. Of lovers, surely, one should ask, not whether 
they are joined in wedlock, but whether they are joined 
in love 1 I hear myself trying to overwhelm her with a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

" According to you,” I would say, ” unless a man and 
woman are in love with their hearts and minds, it’s no 
more for them to live together than to dance together.” 

” Until you accept that,” she would reply, " there’ll 
be no understanding between us.” 

” And what’s sauce for the unmarried is sauce for the 
married ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s different 1 ” 

" How ?,” I asked. ” So long as 1 keep my heari out 
of the business, the question of fidelity doesn’t arise.” 

“ No, you don’i understand,” Flavia would sigh. 

“ We’re disagreeing,” I used to expostulate, “ and 
wasting our lives over something that’s purely academic. 
How much longer . . . ? ” 

“ If you’re not content with what I have to give . . 
Flavia would say. ” You know I can’t leave mother.” 

I was not content and I knew that her mother, who 
could have come to live with us, was only an excuse ; 
but I knew also that, if I pressed for more, I should lose 
everything. In fairness to Flavia, the difference was 
anything but academic to her ; and she more than once 
declared that for a husband and wife to disagree on 
mcnals was far worse than to disagree on religion. The 
reasons that kept us apart, however, are of interest only to 
ourselves ; the fact that we remained apart was to have 
an important bearing on Hick’s life, though neither of 
us thought of him as we argued week after week for 
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most of the four years between his marriage and his 
succession. 

I doubt, indeed, if we mentioned his name more than 
three or four times until the night when Flavia dined 
with me to hear about the funeral. Ine'vitahly then her 
mind went back to her last meeting with Lord Alster, 
when he had begged her — for Dick’s sake, for Felicity’s, 
for every one’s — ^to go away till “ this madness ” had 
burnt itself out. 

“ If only,” she sighed in a very familiar way, following 
the sigh with an exasperatingly familiar phrase, “ poor 
Dick had been content with what I had to give ! If he’d 
seen it was all I could give ! ” 

" If only,” I rejoined, “people who are in love could 
behave as though they were not in love ! ” 

Flavia’s grey eyes narrowed at this reminder of warn- 
ings disregarded ; and she glanced round my small dining- 
room as though she were thinking of the days when we 
contrived her first holiday in London and she believed 
it was possible to be “ friends and no more ’’ with a man 
who had stubbornly set himself to marry her. Dick’s 
writing-table, bequeathed or abandoned to me, still 
occupied the embrasure in the window overlooking the 
Embankment; in my other room the old “smoker’s 
cabinet ” stiU contained the pipes and tobacco-jar that 
he had omitted to take away. 

“ I should have thought half a loaf was better than no 
bread,” she murmured. “ I confess I miss Dick. I 
liked talking to him about politics and the army and what 
you cotdd do in parliament and what you couldn't. Every 
day he used to write to me, for months and years . . . 
I should have thought he missed it too.” 

“ I’ve no doubt he does, though he’s never dared tell 
me so. He’s never dared mention your name, since he 

I. 
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gave up looking for you. I don’t suppose he dares 
think of you, deliberately.” 

" Even after all this time ?,” asked Flavia. ” I should 
have thought that a wife and two children . . . Not 
that I want to play with fire. Heaven knows . . 

I was about to say that I thought she still under- 
estimated the strength of Dick’s obsession. Before I 
could speak, however, the door behind me opened and my 
servant announced “ Lord Alster Unused as yet to 
thinking of anybody under this style but the man whose 
long cofiin I had seen a few days earlier winding on a 
gim-limber through the snow-covered woods of Marston 
Abbas, I thought I must have misheard the name ; but, 
before I could ask to have it repeated, Dick was standing 
in the doorway. 


3 

The meeting would have been even more difficult if 
I had not elicited from his gabbled apology that he was 
calling on the chance of being given some diimer. At 
a club, he explained, well-meaning acquaintances — 
" Balaclava veterans to a man 1 ” — ^woidd have worried 
him with their S 3 mipathy ; he did not relish a solitary 
meal in his own empty house ; and, remembering it was 
a Saturday, he had counted on finding me at home. 

" I thought you would be at Marston,” I said in sub- 
conscious apology to Flavia for this encounter. 

" There was so much for me to arrange in London,” 
he answered, as he shook hands with her. ” I thought, 
if 1 could get your opinion on one or two points . . . 
Why your admirable Creighton didn’t say you had a 
party . . .” 

“ You lived here so long,” I said, “ that you’re con- 
sidered — quite rightly — ^to have the run of the place. 
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Sit down I There’s enough for three. Unless you’d like 
to wash ? ’’ 

In the petty bustle of getting another cover laid and 
plying Dick with sherry and biscuits till more substantial 
fare was ready, I tided over the embarrassment of his 
arrival ; and, though he addressed himself exclusively 
to me after asking Flavia’s permission to talk business 
for a moment, he gave no sign of being ill at ease. If the 
meeting was the shock that I should have imagined, I 
really think he was too tired and hungry, too dazed by 
the loss of his father and the long-drawn melancholy of 
the last week to feel anything else acutely. In a black 
coat and trousers, with his narrow head drooping, he 
looked like a sick bird of prey ; and, though I begged 
him to eat something before he began to talk, he replied 
that the sooner I gave my advice the longer he would 
have to think over it and that, frankly, with a tired 
brain he needed more time than usual for making up 
his mind. 

“ It’s a question of what I’m to do with myself now,” 
he e:q)lained. "I argued things out with you before 
leaving the army and going into the House. You seemed 
the natural person to consult over the present position.’’ 

I asked whether his future had not really been decided 
for him : John or Philip, I presumed, would now succeed 
him in the family seat and he would himself direct our 
destinies from “ another place ’’, I was informed, how- 
ever, that the problem was not so simple as this : one 
unit of a conservative minority in the House of Commons 
had a certain value, but — ^in the very words that he had 
used before resigning his commi^ion in the Guards— 
there was no thing for him to do, as one unit of an over- 
whelming conservative majority in the House of ILords, 
that a hrmdred other men could not do as weE or better. 
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“ I’m rather young to vegetate in the country,” he 
continued. “ And as for a purely social life in London ! 
That’s beneath any proper man’s dignity.” 

” You talked some years ago,” I reminded him, ” of 
tr3dng to get hold of a governorship somewhere.” 

” Felicity says she would have to do some spade-work 
first. Entertaining the right people here and at Marston, 
you know. I’m rather out of favour with my party.” 

” Well, I don’t suppose she’d mind that.” 

“ It means waiting . . . Have your people told you 
that Marston is to be modernized ? Yes ! Felicity 
declines to spend a night there till we’ve put in central 
heating and about a dozen more bathrooms. Fm pre- 
pared to start quite humbly with New South Wales or 
Queensland, but she hopes to make such a splash that 
we should be offered at least Canada.” 

This did not surprise me. Though the new Lady 
Alster had been suitably grief-stricken at her father-in- 
law’s fimeral, I thought that she was enjo3dng the sen- 
sation of being a viscountess. She would enjoy being 
mistress of Marston ; and, if her house-parties for the 
present lacked the distinction of those splendid battle- 
pieces which Dick used to describe to me as a boy, I felt 
that in time the new comfort of the place might attract 
a sufficiency of field-marshals. She would enjoy the 
spade-work of entertaining cabinet minis ters in Richmond 
Terrace. Most of all would she enjoy the fruits of her 
labour when the guard turned out to present arms as she 
drove with His Excellency in and out of their Govern- 
ment House grounds. 

Whether Dick would enjoy it as much he had not 
revealed. Perhaps he did not know, perhaps he wanted 
me to tell him. 

" If you’re turning Marston upside-down," I said, " I 
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suppose you’ll make London your headquarters. I hope 
I shall see rather more of you.” 

There was a lost-dog air about him that made me feel 
he had come less to seek my advice than to stretch him- 
self before a familiar fire. I was reminded of the night 
when he returned from the Unionist Club to ask whether 
I would take him in if I had not made other arrange- 
ments ; of the other nights when he had crawled back 
like a prodigal for no other purpose, it seemed, than to 
tell me I had been right and he wrong. I did not antici- 
pate any confession of this kind now ; but I felt that my 
little white-painted flat, however mixed its associations, 
was more of a home to him than Richmond Terrace or 
the dower-house or even Marston. He may have feared 
his father, but he seemed curiously helpless without him. 

” I hope so, too,” he responded with something like 
warmth. ” The House has been an extraordinary tie, 
you know. While my poor father was d3dng, I couldn't 
help thinking what an eternity it was since I used to 
spend three or four months in every year at Marston. 
It’s an incredible time since I’ve seen you,” he threw out 
abruptly, turning to Flavia. 

It was almost the first moment, since he came in, that 
he had seemed to be aware of her presence ; and I won- 
dered whether he had been waiting till he could evolve 
a formula for placing her as a half-forgotten friend of 
his childhood. 

”1 left Dorsetshire after my father's death,” she 
replied as though all three of us did not remember the 
circumstances of her leaving. 

” And you’ve been in London ever since ? ” 

” Well, Hampstead.” 

” You must come and dine when we're out of mourn- 
ing,” said Dick mechanically. “ You’ve never met 
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Felicity, have you ? I wonder how you’ll get on ! You 
always used to say I was a reactionary. No ! ‘ Ob- 
scurantist ’ was your word 1 Felicity, you may be amused 
to hear, regards me as a dangerous revolutionary because 
I occasionally breakfast with Lloyd George. She's the 
complete die-hard. The result, I suppose, of being brought 
up in a cotmtry where all men are free and equal . . . 
Lord, what wrangles we three used to have !,” he con- 
tinued with a faint laugh. " Well, you always said that 
Leslie and I must educate our party. ' Letting daylight 
in ’, you called it. I’ve tried my best, but it hasn’t done 
much good to any one. I suppose, nowadays, you’re a 
suffragette and all that sort of thing ? ” 

“ Not militant,” Flavia answered. " You see, I have 
my living to earn, so I corddn't afford a month in Hol- 
loway. Besides, I don't believe the vote's going to make 
any material difference to anybody, it’s the moral effect 
I'm after. Getting rid of our present status ...” 

" Overturning ‘ the tyranny of the past ’ ?,” I sug- 
gested. 

If I had not used the phrase, Dick would have. We 
were all deliberately recreating the atmosphere of ten 
years before, perhaps to see if we could recreate it ; all 
using the old language and reverting to the old tone of 
edged banter. I had expected that Dick would make an 
excuse to leave the moment he had swallowed his dinner ; 
but he sat on, talking and now actually laughing as in old 
da 5 ^, and, when his dgar was finished, I saw him moving 
automatically to the “ smoker’s cabinet ” where his 
tobacco-jar still preserved the dry dust of five years 
earlier. 

As we sparred amicably together, I wondered whether 
he too was thinking that half a loaf noight have been better 
than no bread. When the time arrived for me to take 
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Flavia home, he said again that she must come and dine 
when Felicity and he resumed their entertaining. He 
did not, however, ask for her address ; and, when I 
returned from Hampstead to find him still sitting over 
the fire, his only reference to her was that he supposed, 
when she talked of having her living to earn, she was still 
engaged in her old dispensing work. 

I had decided that I should hear no more of this in- 
vitation when Felicity telephoned some months later 
to ask if I could dine on the following Saturday and 
whether I knew the address of a girl who had once lived 
at Marston, a Miss Wreyden whom Dick had apparently 
met again with me that winter. 

4 

I have never wholly understood Felicity's eagerness 
to bring about this meeting. It is dear to me that it was 
not done at Dick's suggestion : if he had been anxious 
to meet Flavia — ^may I not say : if he had not been most 
anxious not to meet her ? — , he could have asked her 
where she was living, or, if it escaped his mind at the 
time, he could have asked me. 

I assume, therefore, that the initiative came from 
Felicity. I assume, further, that she wished to meet 
Flavia because she had either heard so much about her 
or had never heard of her before. It does not greatty 
matter which : Dick mentions the name of his old Mend 
Flavia Wreyden for the first time and Fdidty wonders 
why it has never been mentioned before, or he reports 
for the first time that an old Mend, Flavia Wreydai, 
with whose name she is well acquainted, is in London. 

Perhaps I am going too far in presumiEg that die was 
even called an old friend ; he was more lilmly to have 
called her “ a girl I knew at Marston, when I was a 
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boy ”, but I feel sure I am not going too far in presuming 
that Felicity heard of her existence through Dick. She 
had the manner, at this time, of one who expected her 
husband to give an account of himself for every moment 
of the day and night, while he — ^with nothing now to hide 
— did his best to fulfil her expectations. A girl whom 
Dick had known as a child ? A girl who was living at 
Marston when Felicity first went there, but whom she 
had not been allowed to meet ? For a woman who once 
boasted to me of her power to put two and two together, 
it was a short step to identify Flavia with the vampire 
who, in her own phrase, had “ got hold of him ”. 

Why then did she wish to meet her ? It sounds spiteful 
to suggest that she wanted to triumph over her ; but I 
cannot persuade myself that she desired to make friends 
with — still less to hand back as a friend to Dick — ^a girl 
who had once been a formidable rival. Was she merely 
curious to see what kind of woman had attracted her 
husband ? 

These were a few of the questions that I asked myself 
as I gave the address, the questions that I asked myself 
again when Flavia wrote : “ Don’t he surprised if you 
meet me at dinner next Saturday : I couldn’t get out of it ”, 
the questions that were still unanswered as I walked from 
Whitehall Court to Richmond Terrace. Others were to 
follow ; and I wondered if Flavia still fancied that she 
could achieve a limited-liability friendship. In ber letter 
she had argued with some force that she was being given 
the choice of three nights and that, if she declined too 
uncompromisingly. Felicity would suspect there was 
something behind her refusal ; but was it impossible 
that she wanted to see the kind of woman that Dick had 
married? The more I thought of this party, the less 
I liked it. "Why had three Saturdays in succession been 
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offered to a girl who hardly dined out twice a month ? 
And why had Felicity invited me for a quarter-past 
eight and Flavia for half-past ? 

It was not the honest blunder that my innocent-eyed 
hostess pretended, for she was waiting for me, whereas 
Dick did not come in by one door until Flavia was coming 
in by the other, on the stroke of the half-hour and without 
a suggestion that they were either of them late. Felicity, 
I repeat, was waiting for me, with a carefully prepared 
speech : " You’ve come in all your glory ! I meant to 
tell you a short coat : it’s only the four of us. And I 
believe I said half-past eight. Poor you ! I’m aftaid 
you’ll have to put up with me till Dick appears.” 

This was unconvincing enough in one who never made 
a mistake in her times or dates, but after the speech she 
produced an artless succession of trivial misstatements 
which she encouraged me to correct with the greatest 
particularity. Dr. Wreyden had been in partnership, 
had he not, with Dr. Hadleigh ? Not so ? Oh . . . 
Well, truth to teU, Felicity had not understood how Mars- 
ton could support two doctors. Presumably, then, as 
the Wreydens had lived at Rose Cottage, they were 
froUgis of her late father-in-law. The house, by the way, 
was now occupied by one of old Lord Alster’s brother- 
oflScers who had fallen on evil days. It was nice when 
one could help people Uke that, but poor Mrs. Wreyden 
must have hated being tmned out of that charmii^ little 
cottage when her husband died. And how curious to 
think that the cottage had been standing for ten or 
twenty years before Columbus discovered America I 

It was ingeniously done ; but I hope, without undue 
vanity, that my answer was equally ingenious. In about 
six short sentences I explained that Jimmy Wreydm 
had been an invalid for all the years I had known him. 
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that Flavia and I — ^as only children — ^had spent our 
holidays with the young Croyles and that, far from being 
turned out of Rose Cottage, Mrs. Wreyden had gone to 
London, leaving Lord Alster for a time without a tenant, 
when Flavia went to work with Dr. McKechnie. We had 
aU, I added, been great friends as children ; but, when 
Dick came to see me after his father’s death, he and Flavia 
were calculating that they had not met since some time 
before the general election of 1906. 

As Felicity had not come to England until some months 
later, I did not think it necessary to underline that 
Flavia had not tried to “ get ” Dick “ back 

" And do I call her ‘ Doctor ’ or ' Miss ’ ?,” asked 
Felicity. " And what’s her special line ? ’’ 

" You call her ‘ Miss I answered. " And she has no 
special line. Her father had next to no money, so she 
qualified as a dispenser.” 

“As a . . . ? ” 

“Dispenser,” I repeated. 

“You mean she makes up prescriptions?,” Felicity 
exclaimed j and I could see that she would be patron- 
izing the moment a chance offered. “ How fright- 
fully clever of her I I can never read the wretched 
things. And what fun I That lovely sealing-wax they 
use.” 

“You must ask her to give you a stick,” I said, “ Or 
m give you one myself as a Christmas present. She’s as 
poor as a church mouse, so perhaps it wouldn’t be fair to 
ask her.” 

Felicity allowed the comers of her mouth to droop 
qunpathetically. 

" You mean that really ?” she mmmured. “ How 
dreadfnlly hard for her I I gather, from your account 
. . She diecked on the verge of saying; "She’s 
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quite a lady ” and substituted ; " Can’t anybody do 
anything for her ? ” 

“ I don’t think she wants anybody to do anything for 
her,” I answered. “ She makes enough to support her 
mother and herself. A career, ever since she was a 
child . . 

“ Surely the only career for a woman,” Felicity struck 
in, " is to marry." 

" And Flavia could marry any day of the week,” I 
answered, “ if she wanted. I know she’s refused at least 
one offer that most girls would sell their souls for. No 
doubt when she finds a man who’s worth more to her 
than her independence . . .” 

” I should have thought every woman wanted 
children,” said Felicity, glancing at a leather-framed 
photograph which I thought had been pushed into 
aggressive prominence. 

“ That’s a subject I’ve never discussed with her,” I 
said. “ If she does, there’s still plenty of time.” 

” It’s a mistake to leave things too long. I’ve known 
so many girls in America who wouldn’t give up their 
‘ independence ’, as you call it, till they’d enjoyed them- 
selves a bit. Then when their loois began to leave 
them . . .” 

" I don’t think you’ll say that’s happening yet with 
Flavia,” I interrupted. " My own opinion, though I may 
be prejudiced, is that she becomes more beautiful every 
time I see her ; and I will admit that I see her just as 
often as I possibly can.” 

Felicity seemed faintly puzzled. 

“ You speak as if you were in love with her 1 ” 

“ I alwaj^ have been !,” I declared. " The thing’s a 
public scandal.” 

“ But I mean seriously. If she’s all you say ... It 
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would be the best possible thing for you, I daresay for 
both of you. Oh, why don’t you ? I know what I’m 
talking about, Leslie. It's all right now, but when a 
man becomes set, when a woman begins to age . . .” 

" She must be getting so tired of my proposals,” I 
said. “ Now, if you would put in a word . . . Point out 
the sterling qualities I’m too modest to mention. She 
would get youth, good health, an affectionate dis- 
position . . .” 

" She’d get security, which is more important than 
anything,” Felicity replied. "Really, it would be a 
charity ! ” 

" When you’ve met her,” I begged, " teU me whether 
you think she’s the sort of person who would allow herself 
to be inarried for charity. Otherwise . . . We’re 
excellent friends, so why disturb it ? I really think she 
has a genius for friendship. I hope you and she will be 
friends,” I concluded insincerely, as the door opened and 
Flavia was announced. 


5 

My insincerity was venial because it did not deceive 
and was not intended to deceive any one. A sensible 
man does not hope for the moon ; and I did not think it 
any less extravagant that Felicity should wish to make 
friends with a girl whom she was only at pains to meet 
through curiosity. As Dick came in by one door, as 
Flavia came in by another, as I stood back, as Felicity 
went forwmd to welcome her guest, I felt that aU four of 
us must be counting the points of contrast between these 
two young women. 

They had no common ground between them except the 
claims that they had established on Dick. Flavia was 
tall and feminine in all her lines! Her red-chestnut hair 
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and white skin gave, to me at least, an impression of 
natural richness that made her so independent of clothes 
and jewels that, if I had been an artist, I should have 
wanted to paint her without any. She was sure of her- 
self and therefore at ease even when she must have felt 
that her dress and person and speech and movements 
were all being studied criticaliy. Felicity, even after her 
two children, was still “ exquisitely small and perfectly 
proportioned ; she had w’ealth and position to give her 
confidence ; and yet all the time I felt that she was 
listening to her own voice and watching her own move- 
ments in dread of a solecism. 

The differences increased when we went in to dinner ; 
and I doubt if I can sum them up better than by sa3ring 
that the same thing never mattered to both. In conver- 
sation Flavia made preposterous statements and espoused 
impossible views, which at the same time were stimulating, 
while Felicity was coldly and dismally correct : it did not 
matter that the one tied herself in knots, but it mattered 
supremely that the other should not raise a laugh against 
herself. It mattered to Felicity — ^and she knew Miss 
Wreyden would sympathize ! — ^that she could not find 
a London jeweller to reset some of the old-fashioned 
Alster heirlooms, but it did not matter to Flavia that she 
had not even a coral necklace to wear. So throughout an 
evening that became ever more dreary. It mattered to 
Flavia, who lived every minute of her life, that, now we 
had all come together again, we should enjoy ourselves ; 
it only mattered to Felicity that she had no part in the 
days when we had enjoyed ourselves before, the days 
that I am afraid we discussed more and more over her 
inanimate but attentive person. 

It was the attentiveness of one who had. set herself 
to find out what her husband had ever seen in a girl who 
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was happy to make up prescriptions for a living. I do not 
think, in the light of what happened afterwards, that I 
am being unfair in saying that, if Flavia could have been 
transfixed with a single shaft of disparagement as " dull ” 
or " common ” or " flashy or “ genteel ”, Felicity would 
have been compensated for the wound to her vanity half- 
a-dozen years earlier. Unfortrmately or fortimately, 
Flavia had the incommunicable gift of natural fitness 
that rendered her incapable of striking the false note 
against which, I doubt not, poor imeasy Felicity had been 
untiringly warned at all her expensive schools. I could 
not feel that this last and greatest difference would 
dispose them to friendship. 

If such a miracle came to pass, I felt too that, in one 
way or another, Dick would pay for it. As he had not 
invited Flavia to this dinner, it could be assumed that he 
did not want her. He had cut the knot once ; and he 
did not choose to see the frayed ends being spliced to- 
gether. What possible good, he must have asked, could 
it do ? A married man, the father of children, was no 
longer free to seek a confidante outside the circle of his 
own family. There was a gruffness in his voice, as though 
he were disclaiming responsibility in advance, when he 
told Flavia that it was good of her to come all the way from 
Hampstead for what was in no sense a party. 

As they talked, I studied Felicity’s face in the hope of 
discovering why she had brought us all together. There 
was no hint of a private understanding between these 
childhood’s Maids now grinding out perfunctory con- 
versation about three generations of Croyles; and, 
though I thought for one moment that I had lighted on 
a possible explanation, I am by no means sure that I 
was right. We were discussing Dick’s future ; and Felicity, 
disclaiming all knowledge of hfe plans, added with a 
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touch of acidity that no doiibt he considered her in- 
capable, as an Aiaerican, of understanding English 
politics. Was this a suggestion that he withheld his 
confidence from her because he was giving it to some one 
else ? I was already acquainted with Felicity’s fatal 
habit of "putting two and two together”, though I 
should have described it rather differently as a habit of 
taking x to be her own dues, y the amount to which Dick 
(or “ Richard ”, as she now persisted in calling him) fell 
short and the result — x-y — as the homage that he was 
pa3dng to a rival. If this was the explanation, she had 
obviously not believed me before dinner, when I said that 
Dick and Flavia had not met for more than six years ; 
and, though she might not be definitely persuaded that 
here was the woman to whom he carried his troubles 
when he pretended to be kept late at the House, she had 
at least decided that she must study her till she was sure. 

I caimot feel that she collected much evidence this 
evening ; and the dinner was punctuated with lengthening 
silences until Dick began to discuss the idea of work 
abroad. Then indeed Flavia did display a certain 
vivacity in arguing that he would be better employed 
exerting a moderating influence in the House of Lords. 

" Apart from everything else,” she added, " I can’t 
imagine how any one could bear to leave a house like 
Marston . . 

" It was what his father always had in mind for him,” 
said Felicity, as though this must be enough to keep any 
outsider from volunteering advice. 

Flavia turned to Dick with a smile that asked hK leave 
to speak frankly. 

“ And with aU respect to Lord Alster,” she answered, 
" that’s the worst possible recommendation, so far as I'm 
concerned. I had the greatest admiration and gratitude 
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and affection for your father-in-law, Lady Alster, but I’ve 
always felt and I’ve always told Dick that he had a 
devastating influence on him. The ideas of one generation 
forcei down the throat of the next . . . I’ve very often 
wondered what would have happened, Dick, if he’d died 
when he retired from the army. Tha+ was about ’98, 
wasn’t it ? When I first got to know you aU ? ” 

“ If I’d succeeded when I was sixteen ?,” Dick mur- 
mured thoughtfully. “ Lord knows ! I don’t suppose 
an3rthing would have worked out quite as it has, but it’s 
so hard to put yourself back ...” 

Rather unexpectedly. Felicity broke in to ask : 

" But if you could ? Is there anything you’d change ? 
I always thought that you and your father ... I 
daresay I never knew either of you £is well as Miss 
Wreyden . . .” 

As she paused, I at least — and I think Dick and Flavia 
with me — spent a moment tr3dng to imagine what would 
have happened if he had succeeded while he was at Eton. 
I have said that Lord Alster’s death, coming when it did, 
had the effect of leaving Dick at a loose end, but I am 
confident that this was not the way in which the question 
presented itself to him. Believing always that he had 
been cheated arbitrarily by his parents’ opposition or by 
Jimmy Wreyden’s failings or by the fact that he had 
himself blundered into other ties, Dick was feeling now 
that, if he had been his own master, nothing would have 
kept him from Flavia. I saw his fa,ce flushing as he tried 
to put the thought from him. And I danmed Felicity as 
a fool for challenging him. 

“ If I could bring my father back to life . . . ,” he 
b^an rather solemnly. "Which reminds me that I 
haven’t yet fiUed in those forms for the reference-books,” 
he broke off. “ ' Born smh-and-such a date, married 
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so-and-so, succeeded . . ’ Damned nonsense, I call it. 
How can it matter to any human being when I was bom 
or when I succeeded ? And, now that the radicals have 
crippled the unfortunate House of Lords, I shouldn’t 
have thought that the fact of succeeding mattered. To 
vote against some lunatic bill with the knowledge that in 
two years’ time it will become law just the same . . .’’ 

I felt that all this mattered very much to Felicity. She 
had waited for this day ; it was she, rather than Dick, who 
was succeeding ; and she was not pleased by his casual 
handling of her life’s opportunity. 

" I hope you aren’t going to add : ' How can it matter 
whom I married?’,” she observed rather caustically. 

“ You know I shouldn’t dream of saying such a thing,” 
Dick answered impatiently. 

“ But you haven’t answered my question,” Felicity 
persisted. “ If you coidd put yourself back . . . ? ” 

“ Surely you don’t need it answered ?,” he asked with 
a smile that was more dutiful than spontaneous. 


u 



CHAPTER TWO 

"major, the DORSET REGIMENT . . 

I 

T he official biography says little of the Alsters’ 
activities between 1912, when Dick — or, as I prefer 
to say, Felicity — succeeded to the title, and 1914, when 
he received a commission in the Dorset Regiment and 
she became commandant of the Marston general military 
hospital. 

One is told, to be sure, that throughout these stormy 
days ‘ ‘Lord, Alster attendedtheHoiiseof Lords regularly ” and 
Captain Dutton records — ^with an air of an afterthought, 
when war was raging — ^that “ he had done vahiable work 
for the territorial-army organization in his own county ” ; 
but the uniniated reader is left with the impression that 
Dick and his biographer were marking time for two and 
a half years. It is hard to imagine anything more remote 
from the truth. This was the period in which Dick got 
to grips vsdth what he considered his life’s work ; and the 
war, far from “providing another Croyle with his oppor- 
tunity ”, merely stultified the efforts of one Croyle to make 
war impossible. 

It was also a period of acute domestic tension, though 
Captain Dutton could hardly be expected to know any- 
thing about this and I shall only touch on it myself in so 
far as I consider Dick’s public life to have been conditioned 
by it. Active or passive disagreement may be assumed 
between two strong-wiUed people who marry without 
love or imdenstanding ; but a biographer is only required 
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to notice those conflicts which afiect his subject’s career 
and I have tried from the outset to omit everything that 
did not contribute in some way to building up the structure 
of our late Australian governor-general. Certain cells 
were added on the night that Flavia and I first dined 
together in Richmond Terrace ; and the Dorset Regiment 
received the promise of an unexpected recruit two years 
later when Dick lunched with me next day to discuss 
Felicity’s political ambitions. 

“ It’s a pity she flies so high,” were his opening words. 
" I should be quite content to start at the bottom of the 
ladder and I believe there are jobs I could have to-day 
for the asking.” 

“ I suppose most women in her position want to try 
their hands with a political salon” I said. 

” But it’s wasted labour if I unravel by day the web 
she’s been weaving overnight. And I don’t see my way 
to toeing the line drawn by Lansdowne and Bonar Law 
when things of greater importance are at stake. This 
damned ’ party ticket ’, as Felicity calls it . . . You may 
or may not Imow, I’ve been slaving away the last few 
years for what my yoimg brothers call ‘Haldane’s 
Hopefuls ’ . . .” 

I knew, perhaps to my cost, for in the last six or eight 
years before the war more than one exasperated whip 
would beg me to reason with my unaccommodating 
friend. The new army, indeed, had become with Dick a 
fixed idea by which he tested all other issues. Was there 
a threat of trouble with Germany over Agadir ? Well, 
he would say. that might be a blessing in disguise if it 
brought men into the territorial camps and officers’ 
training corps. Was it the menace of civil war in Ulster ? 
That was another matter: betweai them Carson and 
Redmond were drawing into their volunteer armies the 
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material that should have been at the disposal of the War 
Office. In the savage controversies of this time — ^the 
Lloyd George budget, the taxation of land values, the 
veto of the House of Lords and Irish home-rule — ^Dick 
shewed a lack of party-spirit that was astonishing in any 
one of his conservative, military, landowning and 
" ascendancy ” upbringing. To one and all of these 
questions his invariable attitude was that no doubt much 
could be said on both sides, but that it was the duty of 
moderate men to find a solution of essentially minor 
problems before they swelled to overshadow things that 
really mattered. 

“ I don’t want you to go against your convictions,” I 
said, “ but I’ve long thought that in this army business 
you’re out-Heroding Herod. You aren’t content with the 
Haldane scheme. Until you have universal service on 
the continental pattern ...” 

” As you yourself always wanted,” he reminded me. 

“ In the arrogant old days when I thought we had a 
mission to paint the map red,” I returned. ” I want an 
army for defence only now.”‘ 

"And no one’s going to attack us when every man 
between eighteen and fifty has been trained to use a 
rifle. That’s my point, Leslie ! My army will never need 
to 

" It will never be given a chance to train,” I said. 
*' There’ll be a ' preventive war ’ first ; and you’ll have 
asked for it. After all, we argue that Germany has an 
army big enough for aU conceivable pinposes of defence 
and that, if she adds a colossal navy to it, she’s clearly 
aiming at us. Well, Germany would argue that, as we 
have a navy adequate to all our needs, we should be 
diaUenging her if we enrolled an army on coirtinental 
lines.” 
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We wrangled inconclusively for some time longer, at 
the end of which Dick grumbled that I was not helping 
him with the problem of Felicity. 

" She’s dead-keen that I should do something ' worthy 
of my position ’, as she calls it,” he explained. " By the 
way, you needn’t teU her I’ve been lunching here. She 
sometimes seems to think that I’m too easily talked over 
by people. You . . . And Hadleigh ...” 

It was unnecessary for me to ask : And Flavia ? ”, 
because I remembered Felicity’s look of irritation the 
night before when Flavia cast her vote for remaining in 
England. 

“ You mean,” I said, “ that I shall be held responsible 
if I say that you seem to be rather at cross-purposes over 
these political parties ? ” 

" She’d wonder who’d been setting me against them. 
The trouble is . . . We get on awfully weU, Felicity’s 
a darling ... At the same time . . . It’s all rot for her 
to say I don’t discuss certain things because she’s an 
American and wouldn’t xmderstand . . . It’s just that 
they don’t interest her. What we’ve been saying about 
the Haldane scheme, for instance . . . When a thing 
bores her, she assumes it must bore me. If I say it doesn’t, 
she thinks that some one else ... I can’t e:^lain ! ” 

I assured Dick that he could count on my discretion ; 
but I felt, though I did not tell him so, that no ex 5 )lanation 
was necessary. Felicity, I felt confident now, had invited 
Flavia in the hope of discovering if she was Dick’s adviser. 
Later, when he stOl refused to “ toe the line ” or shake off 
his territorial obsession, she laid the blame at Flavia's 
door. And, as there was no other means of counteracting 
her influence, she set herself to annihilate Flavia. 

As I shall shew, Flavia was the last person to be 
aimihilated without a stn^le ; and thare ensued two 
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weary years of antagonism, two years of obstinacy and 
mutual defiance, two years of frustration and waste that 
left us all where we had been before, only two years 
more fretful and embittered. Felicity’s career as a 
political hostess was cut short after about four months, 
Dick continued to vote for and against his nominal 
leaders, the high position at which she aimed and the 
low one which he would have accepted both eluded 
him and at the end of these two years he was still 
in England, still feeling — ^I daresay — ^that I had not 
helped him much with “ the problem of Felicity 

As Flavia was to observe in the first week of August, 
1914: 

“ It took a European war to bring the fool-woman to 
her senses.” 


2 

This, to be sure, is not wholly fair. 

If any one person can be held accountable for the 
” tension ” to which I have referred, it must obviously 
be Felicity ; but excuses can be made for her and I am 
not prepared to go farther at present than to say that 
she quite wantonly laid the train for an explosion when 
she insisted on inviting Flavia to Richmond Terrace. 
No doubt she would plead that, though she had forgiven 
Dick for running away at the beginning of their engage- 
ment, she could not forgive him for remaining away ; and 
in fact, though she had borne him two children, he was 
alwa5rs a hundred miles from her in spirit even when they 
were living in the same house and sharing the same room. 
A wife was entitled, she might say, to take any steps she 
jdeased to find out why her husband was neglecting her ; 
mid, as she could not believe that he was wearied by the 
enoqrtiness of her exquisite little head or that he had never 
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been strongly attracted by her exquisite little body, she 
must discover what other woman had bewitched and 
stolen him from her. It was surely more dignified to 
invite the girl to the house than to set a watch on Dick ? 

Something of this kind was in fact said to me by Mrs. 
Ogden Tann when the deadlock had become complete. 

Up to this point I am ready to state a case for Felicity ; 
and I should defend her even more warmly if I had not 
thought at their first meeting that she was avenging 
herself — with her parade of husband, children, house and 
clothes — on a presumably defeated rival. My Lady 
Alster, that night, could not have been insured for less 
than ten thousand pounds nor Miss Wreyden for more 
than ten. I was rather disgusted by the vulgarity of 
the attack ; but, as Flavia did not mind, it was not for 
me to mind for her and I only threw up my brief for 
Felicity when she followed her first invitation with a 
second and a third. This, I said, meant mischief ; and, 
remembering Dick’s phrase about the people who were 
supposed to talk ” him ” over ", I felt that he and I 
and Flavia and Hadleigh were in some way going to be 
taught, once and for all, who was mistress of Richmond 
Terrace and Marston Abbas. 

The lesson in store for us all was indicated one Sunday 
in the early summer of 1912 when Flavia suggested that I 
should take her on the river. She seemed rather silent in 
the train, rather preoccupied throughout luncheon at 
Skindle’s, but I was given no hint of the reason until she 
asked me casually if I was going to a political reception at 
the Alsters’ in about three weete’ time. 

" I loathe crushes,” I said, " but I'll go if you’d like 
me to take you.” 

” I’ve been asked to dine first,” she answered. " I’ve 
. . . hesitated a little about accepting.” 
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As I remembered chiefly the dulness of the last dinner, 
I wondered a little that Flavia hesitated to refuse out of 
hand. 

“ It would be easier to decide if you knew who else was 
going to be there,” I said. " There's a certain stickiness 
about these formal parties.” 

“ Mrs. Whitman — I suppose that’s the writer — ^has 
been ashed. Her invitation came in my envelope.” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought ' Whitman ’ and ‘ Wreyden ’ 
were easy to confuse, but an3rthing’s possible with Felicity’s 
handwriting. She seems to think legibility is the brand 
of a middle-class education.” 

"And would you say anything was possible with 
FeUcity ? ” 

There was a note of pent rage in Flavia’s voice that I 
had never heard before ; and I sat up at my end of the 
punt as though she had run a knife into me. 

" What’s she been doing ?,” I asked. 

“ Giving herself away for what she is !,” Flavia replied 
between her teeth. " It makes no difference if it was an 
honest mistake, though I don’t believe it was. There was 
too much of it, she’d been too clever in thinking of the 
things that would really wound ...” 

" But I don’t understand . . 

Flavia lay back with one hand over her eyes, waiting to 
recover control of herself. She was breathing quickly ; 
and I could see the pulses in her neck throbbing. 

“ She wrote me a model letter,” she answered at last. 
" It would give ' Richard ’ and her such pleasure if I 
would dine . . . That went to Mrs. Whitman and was 
sent on later with an apology for the too stupid mistake. I 
got the one that was meant for Mrs. Whitman. If it was.” 

" What did she say ?,” I asked, as Flavia paused 
again. 
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A swift shake of her head indicated that she was still 
too much hurt to turn the knives gratuitously in her 
wotmds. 

“ She explained me,” she answered acidly. ” You may 
be glad to hear that I’m quite all right for you and Mrs. 
Whitman to know. It’s almost your duty, in fact, to be 
nice to me, because I don’t have much of a time and it’s 
through no fault of mine and I'm quite amazingly plucky 
in the way I do quite menial work without a word of 
complaint. Even if I seem a little out of place, you must 
aU be charitable and I’m reaUy a lady, you must under- 
stand.” The words poured out in a single breath and left 
Flavia panting. " Assume it’s all true,” she continued. 
“ Is it necessary to splash it all out over a woman I shall 
probably not even shake hands with ? And you may be 
sure she’s not the only one who’s been warned agamst me. 
After this, I think it’s a waste of time to pretend there was 
any mistake about the envelope.” 

My first feeling was one of relief. Though I should have 
liked to contrive an ingenious revenge on Felicity, I had 
felt from the first that nothing but tmpleasantness could 
come of this unnatural association ; and, though I had 
affected to agree that Felicity must not be allowed to 
think Flavia was afraid of meeting her, I suspected that 
Flavia was more than half moved by a desire to see 
whether au3rthing of her old friendship with Dick could 
be salved. 

” Quite definitely,” I said, " you can never set foot in 
that house again ...” 

" You want me to give her a walk-over ?,” Plavia broke 
in, her grey eyes bright with hostility. “ One little sneer 
from one little purse-proud snob is to CTumple me up ! 
Is it ? And, if Dick asks whether I’m coming, he’s to be 
told : ' No. She prohaUy feels she’d be a little out of her 
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element.’ Oh, is he ? I didn’t know I had any pride till 
now, but I evidently have . . 

" And I wish,” I interrupted, “ it would make you see 
it’s impossible for you to dine with a woman who finds 
it necessary to apologize for you.” 

" I don’t think she’ll find it necessary to apologize for 
me by the time I leave,” said Flavia. ” Pride . . . 
li you’ve anything to say on that subject, my dear, you’d 
better say it to her. I should have thought her ladyship 
might have been too proud to ferret for gossip in her own 
servants’ hall. You may be sure Dick and uncle Roy 
and your people haven’t told her an 3 d;hing. Viscountesses 
shouldn’t nose for scraps in the gutter. I can set her an 
example in that respect.” 

I allowed several minutes to pass before attempting a 
reply. In courage. Felicity was no match for her opponent 
and I did not doubt that Flavia would overwhelm her 
by sheer force of personality. Though she upheld her 
private honour, however, I felt that in some fashion Dick 
would be made to pay. 

" If you challenge her,” I said, "she must assume you 
read her letter to the bitter end ...” 

“ I was half-way through before I saw it wasn’t ad- 
dressed to me, but I had no compunction about going on. 
It was so obviously for me. Well? If I challenge 

her ? ” 

" I wouldn’t trust a woman who could play a trick of 
that kind. I don’t know that I’d trust any woman who’s 
fighting to get her husband back . . 

" She invited me ! You know I didn’t want to go.” 

‘ ‘ It was aU part of the same business. She feels there’s 
«)me one or something between Dick and her. A ghost, 
a memory, perhaps even a flesh-and-blood woman. She 
must get rid of it. I can sympathize with her. She would 
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say she’s never had a square deal with Dick and you 
needn’t expect a square deal from her. Suppose she tries 
to put a slight on you in public ? ” 

“ I can look after myself. She won’t, though : she’s 
afraid. The great difference between us, my dear, is that 
I’m absolutely sure of myself because I never pretend to 
be what I’m not. She . . . AU the time she’s wondering 
whether she’s quite unmistakably an English peeress. Oh, 
she’ll never make a scene I And, as she’s being so kind to 
me, I must be kind to her by shewing that I’m not a 
person she need ever apologize for. Once I’ve done that, 
we need never meet again.” 

" But what good . . . ?,” I began. 

“You didn’t see her little hints about my father,” 
Flavia returned. 


3 

If I could not prevent her going, I was able — for what 
it might be worth — ^to give her the moral support of my 
presence. At the last moment one of the Alsters’ most 
eminent guests failed ; and Dick telephoned to ask if I 
would oblige him by filling the gap. In this way I was 
unexpectedly privileged to watch the comedy from 
beginning to end. 

At this stage it was only a comedy. I cannot say if 
any one besides Mrs. Whitman had been encouraged 
to look on Flavia as a girl who needed — in that august 
company — ^to be explained a little ; by the time that a 
dinner for thirty had merged in a reception for three 
hundred she had made good her boast that nobody would 
find it necessary to apologize for her. I should be sorry 
to guess how many people, after seeing us together, 
whispered to me : ‘ ‘ Who was that girl with the marvellous 
hair ?”; and, as in her own eyes the triumph would not 
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have been conaplete without an acknowledgement of it 
from her hostess, she balanced the account between them 
by refusing an invitation to limch with the latest and 
greatest of Felicity’s patiently collected duchesses on 
the groimd that, as Lady Alster could testify, she had 
to work all day for her living. 

“ A bun and a glass of milk at an A.B.C. . . . she 
continued on a provocatively proletarian note. 

“ Then you must come and dine,” declared the duchess. 

" But I’ve only this one dress.” 

” And you look quite enchanting in it. The duke will 
try to make love to you, but you mustn’t mind that. How 
do I get hold of you ? ” 

I no longer thirsted for revenge when the duchess sent 
Felicity to find a pencil and Flavia, with a radiant smile, 
begged her not to trouble. 

" You know Dr. McKechnie’s number ?,” she asked. 
"Well, the next time you telephone for an appoint- 
ment . . .” 

" Alt you the lovely voice that answers ?,” the duchess 
exclaimed with mountiug enthusiasm. You’re his 
secretary ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing as grand as that ! I stick the labels on 
the bottles, you know. If the duke gives you any trouble, 
just drop me a hint and I’ll put something quite disgusting 
into his next medicine.” 

Poor Felicity’s face was a study in bewilderment. All 
her social guides must have told her that it was vulgar to 
“ talk shop ” ; but to suggest that an English duchess 
could be vulgar was heresy and here was one actually 
laughing at it ! 

I see I have said that the accoimt was balanced, but 
this was only for the moment and it was only for the 
moment that the comedy remained a comedy. There 
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was a convention in the less informal years before the 
war — I go out so little nowadays that I cannot say whether 
it is still observed — ^that, when A met B at the house of 
C, the C’s might legitimately prefer a charge of “ poaching” 
if they were not invited to the first meal at which B was 
entertained by A. As Flavia may be said to have been 
launched socially by the Alsters, it was therefore only 
natural that, when she went for the first time to the 
houses of their friends, they should be asked to meet their 
own protegee. 

And apparently they met her two, three and four 
times a week, scaling heights even greater. The demands 
of my night work kept me from following her progress 
at first hand, but I heard something about it at week- 
ends and gathered that Felicity must be regretting that 
she had lived to see the day when she telephoned to ask 
me the address of my friend Miss Wreyden (whom Richard 
— ^apparently — ^had met after a lapse of years at dinner 
with me). I must not suggest that stories of Flavia's 
wit and wisdom flashed from one end of London to the 
other or that the bystanders in Hyde Park climbed on 
chairs to see her pass : she had only a small success in 
only one comer of a very small social world, but the 
historical importance of it is that this chanced to be the 
Alsters’ world. Felicity was spared nothing, not even 
the thanks of those who had come to know Flavia through 
her. 

Paradoxically, I should say that the comedy ceased to 
be a comedy at the moment when Flavia forgot her 
quarrel and set out to enjoy herself in a jaded society 
that fed on the vitality of others and was always on the 
look-out for novelty. With her effervescent gaiety, she 
foimd herself welcomed, courted and handed on when she 
had established the beginnings of a reputation for making 
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bad parties good and good parties better. Bored women 
gave her dresses ; bored men called for her and took her 
home ; and on the rare occasions when I met her 1 
seemed to see the room lighting up like a theatre at the 
awaited entrance of a young and lovely actress. Herself 
incapable of sustained rancour, she would have laughed 
if any one had hinted that Felicity might be jealous of 
her trimnph ; and from this it was a short step to forget- 
ting that Felicity had other grounds for jealousy. How 
could a woman who had achieved the summit of worldly 
ambition harbour malice against one who was without 
husband, children, title, position, house or money ? 

I did indeed venture on a single remonstrance half-way 
through the sununer, when Flavia asked whether we were 
to meet the following week in Richmond Terrace. So 
many people, it seemed, had been enquiring of Felicity 
when they might hope to see her charming friend Miss 
Wreyden again that a party was being given for her. 
Flavia would have been more than human if she had not 
contrasted this with the party where she had to be 
explained as some one that the Alsters were befriending, 
but she refused to believe that Felicity could still wish 
to annihilate her. 

“ Then you think it was an honest mistake about the 
Whitman letter ?,” I asked. “ And, when she invited us 
before that, it was an honest overture towards two of 
Dick's old friends ? ” 

" No, I think she was out to make trouble,” Flavia 
replied tolerantly. ” Now she sees there’s no point in it. 
Dick’s not going to kick over the traces ; and any woman 
who’s not absolutely blind could teU her that I’m not in 
love with him. I should think she's sorry now she played 
that rather caddish trick.” 

Had I been asked my opinion, I must have said that 
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Felicity in all likelihood only regretted that the trick had 
failed ; but, even if she was eager to promote a friendship 
between Dick and Flavia, I should have thought that 
experience would have shewn Flavia it was impossible. 
By her own admission, the more she gave Dick, the more 
he demanded. The air of sullen aloofness which he had 
worn at the first dinner in Richmond Terrace broke down 
at the same time as her own air of polite indifference ; 
and, if she fancied that they could now be “ friends and 
nothing more ”, she was once again making the common 
feminine mistake of imagining that a man who is in love 
can pull himself up as easily as a woman who is not. It 
is almost needless to say that shemade the further mistake 
of refusing to see that he was in love with her because she 
did not wish him to be in love with her. rs 1 

I am conscious of writing petulantly, even twenty years 
later, for Flavia’s foredoomed effort to prove that half a 
loaf was better than no bread threatened our own friend- 
ship. I have no doubt I spoke petulantly at the time. 
It was incomprehensible to me that she should forget so 
easily her earlier attempts to make Dick happy in a way 
that was hers and not his. I thought she was being a 
little arrogant when she talked of ” handling ” him and 
“ managing ” Felicity. Most of all, I resented the pretence 
that she could not leave her mother when she seemed to 
be leaving her every night and most week-ends. 

“ No, I shan’t be there,” I said, when she asked again 
if I was coming to ” Felicity’s whitewashing party 
" I’ve seen you and Dick going through all this business 
once . . .” 

” That was different,” Flavia interrupted impatiently. 
” He wasn’t married then . . .” 

" I should have thought that only made it more danger- 
ous now.” 
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After this, I heard little of Flavia until the end of the 
summer. Then, after a short illness, her mother died ; 
and we all awoke to find ourselves faced with a different 
set of problems. 


4 

For the first time in her life Flavia was now free. 

At the end of 1912 she was somewhere in the middle 
twenties — I have never known her exact age, though she 
was a few years younger than Dick and me — ; she had 
no relations in the world ; and on her mother’s death, 
thanks to an insurance effected by Roy Hadleigh, she 
possessed just enough money, if she wished, to keep soul 
and body together without working. She was free to 
marry, free to give herself a holiday and free to pay the 
doctor a visit of indefinite duration while she considered 
her plans. The letter acknowledging my sympathy was 
in fact written from his house at Marston ; and she told 
me that she was staying there at least until McKechnie 
returned from Scotland, perhaps longer. She had been 
through a harassing time, she added, and was rather 
avoiding people, though my parents had urged her to 
stay at the vicarage when “ Unde Roy ” went off on his 
armual fishing expedition to Norway. 

I r^nember thinking that this was the first time Flavia 
had been back at Marston since she ran away, on the 
morrow of Jimmy Wreyden’s death, to escape from Dick. 
I wondered what sentiments and recollections were 
stirred as she walked by herself in the beech-woods where 
he had so often implored her to marry him. What later 
emotions would return to her when she reached the fallen 
tree where I first kissed her and we sat hand in hand 
arguing whether it was safe to marry on a twelve-months’ 
contract ? 
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She was free now, free with about two hundred a year. 
I wondered whether she would still be staying in the 
village when Dick came down at the end of the session 
to inspect the modernization of the " Big House 
The more I heard of this reviving friendship, the less 
I liked it ; but its days of danger would be numbered 
when Dick heard that we were to be married. And, 
then, as though by thinking of him I had the power of 
making him materialize, Dick once again walked into 
my fiat, once again murmuring that he always coxmted 
on finding me at home on a Saturday and asking if I 
could give him some dinner. 

“ Has Felicity been here ?,” he enquired casually. 

As I had only once been honoured by a visit from her, 
when she came to ask if I knew where and why Dick had 
suddenly disappeared, the question was a little surprising ; 
but, when I saw him sitting in the very chair that 
Felicity had once occupied, fidgetting with his hat as 
she had fidgetted with her mufi and using almost her 
words as, like her, he looked vaguely over my shoulder, 
it dawned on me that history was in a way repeating itself 
and that she, forpurposesof herown,hadnow disappeared. 

“ I didn’t even know she was in London,” I answered. 

" She talked of coming up,” Dick yawned. ” And she 
talked of asking your advice. I assured her you wouldn’t 
want to be bothered about something that’s purely a 
matter between her and me. In point of fact, it’s not 
advice she wants, but informaticm. Information on a 
subject that is really not her business. About a chapter 
in my life that was over before we ever met . . .” 

Though I could not convincingly pretend I did not 
know what that chapter was, I said with assumed cheer- 
fulness that I should always be delighted to help him 
or her if they were either of them in any trouble. 

N 
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" There’s no need for any trouble,” he replied loftily, 
" if Felicity will only be reasonable. You remember the 
night when you and Flavia dined with us ? Months ago 
now ? That was really the beginning. I didn’t want 
Flavia asked. After aU, when you’ve been very fond of 
some one and nothing comes of it and you marry some 
one else ... I don’t know what Felicity had heard, 
I shall never know what she hoped to gain by it, but she 
insisted. And I gave in . . . Rather against my better 
judgement . . . However . . . Well, Flavia was 
invited once or twice more — I forget if you were there ? 
— always by Felicity. The first time I did anything was 
when Mrs. Wreyden died and I suggested that we should 
have Flavia to stay. She was all by herself, run down, 
depressed. Felicity agreed, everything seemed to go quite 
pleasantly and it was only when Flavia had gone that 
I was told she couldn’t be invited again. Naturally 
I asked : ‘ Why not ? ’ ' Because,’ said Felicity, ' I 

don’t choose to be htuniliated in my own house. I don’t 
know what your relations are, but the way you behave 
. . .’ I kept a hold on myself : women are sometimes 
very hysterical and full of fancies. I just asked her quite 
politely to be a little more explicit. Then out it came ! 
A lot of nonsense about my having no eyes for any one 
else when Flavia was in the room, deferring to her as 
though no one else’s opinion was worth hearing . . . 
I felt that, if she was going to be jealous, it was a pity 
to have invited Flavia to the house in the first instance.” 

” I hope you didn’t tell her so,” I said. 

Dick shook his head impatiently : 

” I did everything in my power to keep the peace. 
I said I shouldn’t dream of having any one to the house 
against my wife's wishes ; and Flavia wouldn’t dream 
of going where she wasn’t wanted. The only conver- 
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sation I ever directed to her was about my territorial 
stunt, in which Felicity — whatever she may pretend — 
is not in the least interested. I told her I should con- 
tinue to talk about that whenever I had the chance. God 
knows, I don’t get much encouragement . . . No, don’t 
say an3d;hing yet,’’ he begged, as I made some sign of 
interrupting. " I chose my words quite deliberately 
and I was perfectly civil. I don’t allow any one to dictate 
what I may discuss and who I may discuss it with . . .’’ 

" Even your own wife ?,’’ I ventured to ask. " Even 
when she shews she’s worked up, by dropping hints about 
your ' relations ’ ? ’’ 

" That’s what made me say it,’’ Dick answered, 
thrusting out his always prominent lower jaw. “ I don’t 
allow any one to talk about not knowing what my relations 
are with this or that woman.’’ 

As the words had in fact been used and as Felicity had 
apparently not been feUed to the groimd, it seemed to 
me that there was no question of " allowing ’’. 

“ As you can’t prevent it, is it wise to provoke it ?,’’ 
I asked. “ And will it do any good to Flavia ? If it 
becomes known — as it certainly will — ^that you’re meeting 
her in other places because your wife won’t invite her to 
the house and that your wife won’t invite her to the 
house because she thinks you’re pa37ing her too much 
attention ... I don’t pretaid to Imow what the next 
step will be . . .’’ 

“ Oh, I can tell you that,” Dick interrupted grimly. 
" She’s ordered me to choose between her and Flavia. 
Unless I gave her a promise that was an vmiM to Flavia 
and an insult to me, she would walk out of the house. 

I reminded her that I had never presumed to say what 
men she might meet . . - And, my God, Leslie, if you’d 
seen some of the specimens she’s collected 1 Old admirers 
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from New York, smirking and flattering ; old admirers 
from France, wondering if there was any chance of an 
affaire as she wonldn’t marry them ; old admirers from 
Italy, like monkeys off barrel-organs, lounging round for 
anything they could pick up. She was miserable if she 
didn’t have her little court, her little notes and books 
and flowers and ' candy Well, fair’s fair. She musn’t 
object if I like to talk occasionally to some one who has 
an independent mind and a point of view.” 

It seemed that Felicity had objected strongly; and 
I doubt not she would have objected more strongly still 
if she had heard this implied contrast between herself 
and a more intelligent audience. 

" And you think she’s on her way to London now ?,” 
I asked. ” To see me ? ” 

” She didn’t say so definitely ; but, when I told her 
that I woTildn’t stand any more of this talk about not 
knowing what my relations with Flavia were, she said 
that no doubt you could throw some light on that if you 
chose. In the meantime she’s left Marston ...” 

“ And in the meantime Flavia’s still down there ? 
And you’re still taUdng about the territorials with her 
whenever you get the chance ? As you’re none of you 
likely to follow my advice . . 

The grumble, however, might have been saved for 
another occasion. Within a week I read that the 
Viscountess Alster had sailed from Southampton on a 
visit to her father, Mr. Ogden B. Tann, in New York. 

5 

If Dick was justified in feeling that Felicity would not 
lightly sacrifice her position as an English peeress and 
the cMtelaine of an historic mansion, he had to wait 
nearty two years — ^until the world was in flames and he 
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had cabled to say that he had taken a commission and 
surrendered Marston Abbas to the War Office — ^before 
she came back. 

They must have been an unhappy two years for her, as 
the agony of being publicly and successfully defied by 
Dick alternated with the torment of wondering what he 
— ^no doubt abetted by Flavia — ^was doing with what 
she did not fail to call her " flesh and blood They were 
an unhappy two years for Dick, who had to suffocate in 
the smoke of a scandal to which there was no fire attached 
and they must have been unhappy years for Flavia, since 
she could look foiward to nothing from this competition 
in stubbornness, eitherforDick or herself, whether Felicity 
came back or remained abroad. She admitted that she 
had once again misjudged her powers ; she admitted that 
she had not treated me too well ; but, until she had 
demonstrated that Dick and she could not be ordered 
about like refractory children, she had no time to spare 
for me. 

My own feelings are not in any way relevant ; and I 
need only say that, when war broke out two years later, 
I welcomed it as a release from conditions that were too 
much for me. I could not break free from Flavia, I could 
not make her give Dick up. For two long years, though, 
we argued and wrangled and parted and came together 
again with the frenzied bitterness that is only possible 
with people who are in love. 

“ I must see Dick through," Flavia would tell me 
grimly. 

" If it’s ' seeing him through I would retort, " to 
come between him and Felicity . . ." 

" I’m not going to be told by any one that I’m an unfit 
person for her husband to meet. Dick wouldn’t waste 
his time on me if he had the least particle of tenderness 
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from Ms wife. Heaven knows, she was keen enough 
to get him ! ” 

" But can't you see that you’re simply making things 
worse ?,” I would ask. “ I don't suggest that you should 
think of me, I know I’ve dropped out . . 

“That’s not true!," Flavia would break in furiously. 
“ I’m devoted to you, but I can’t make you see . . .’’ 

Sooner or later one of us would say something quite 
unforgivable. We would part for ever and meet again 
next day, tender, remorseful, whispering passionately 
that we loved each other too much to quarrel like this. 
And then one of us would demand in desperation : 

“ How's it going to end ? ’’ 

It was a rhetorical question, though I suppose an answer 
was preparing — even as we talked — ^in places as far 
removed as Bosnia and Ulster. I could only see the four 
of us hurrying with every move nearer to a stalemate. 
First Flavia, unable to make new plans imtil Felicity had 
come to her senses, resumed her work in Wimpole Street 
and gave up her quarters in Hampstead for a flat which 
Dr. McKechnie contrived for her over his garage. Then 
Dick, resolute to’ shew his complete independence, 
resumed, by himself, his wife’s political entertaining in 
Richmond Terrace and at Marston. Then I, unable to 
influence either of them, abandoned argument for 
vituperation and merely stifiened their resistance. 
Finally Mrs. Tann arrived to make terms and was told 
that there was nothing to discuss until Felicity returned 
to her husband and children. 

I believe there was a convenient assumption for some 
time that Ogden Tam was ill ; but I felt too sick at heart 
to care what other people made of the separation and I 
was thankful that my work in these last months of peace 
kept me too busy for any more of the maddening and 
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utterly fruitless exchanges that began : “ Until she 
takes back what she’s said about me ... I must stand 
by Dick till she drops this nonsense about ‘ choosing 
between ’ us . . .” 

Naturally there is no reference to this obstinate, 
infantile, Tmworthy quarrel in the official Life, which 
leaves the reader to suppose that Dick was immersed all 
the time in his territorial work. So, indeed, he was, night 
and day, to his eyes and over. Whenever we met, he 
would ask me for news of the Irish trouble, the Balkan 
trouble, the suffragette trouble, as though he never read 
a paper ; and it was an added unhappiness of these im- 
happy years that he was beginning to look on his work 
as a foredoomed failure. No system of voluntary 
recruiting was going to give him the army of his dream ; 
and, when he made the last of his unheralded appear- 
ances in Whitehall Court on the last Saturday before the 
outbreak of war, he lamented that he had not seen this 
sooner. 

“Another ten years,” he told me, “and we should 
have got what I’ve been aiming at all this time. The 
Haldane scheme is good so far as it goes, but you’ll never 
get the whole nation in without compulsion. Is there 
anything new in Fleet Street ? ” 

“ Grey’s bursting himself to preserve peace,” I said. 
“ He’ll have his work cut out.” 

Because there's no reason under heaven why any 
one should listen to him,” Dick answered, snatching 
eagerly at his favourite thesis. “If he could back his 
arguments with force . . , Germany wouldn’t dare to 
bully the whole of Europe if we had a couple of million 
trained men in addition to our navy.” 

I felt that this was not the moment for discussing 
what I learnt at Eton to call “ xmfuIfiUed conditions in 



CHAPTER THREE 

“ SERVED, EUROPEAN VFAR, I914-I918 ...” 

I 

T he war-chapters in Captain Dutton’s Life of Earl 
Alster are some of the fullest and, in the opinion 
of competent judges, quite the best. Incidentally, they 
constitute the most exhaustive record of the Dorset 
Regiment, between 1914 and 1919, that has yet been 
published ; and, if so great particularity is a trifle weari- 
some to a civilian reader, Dick’s son at any rate is in a 
position to reconstruct the details of every action in which 
his father was " mentioned ” or wotmded or, simply and 
imeventfully, engaged. Is there anything to add ? 

I have been wondering what I should add to my own 
record, if I were honoured with a place in Who’s Who 
and if I felt that the bald entry “ Served, European 
War . . .” did less than justice to the effect of that 
tremendous ordeal on my life and mind. Even twenty 
years later, every experience is still so vivid that I should 
hardly be content with the statement that the second 
territorial battalion captured this sector or was driven 
out of that ; I should want to know something about the 
emotions of the barristers and schoolmasters, yes, and 
of the journalists, who helped to make up the battalion. 
And yet the personal point of view has been so often — 
and so well — ^presented that any competent novelist, 
though he was a child at the time, could draw an entirely 
convincing picture of the man — ^there were hxmdreds 
of us .' — ^who left Fleet Street for the army in 1914 and 
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returned from the army to Fleet Street in 1919. And I, 
though it is my own story, could add nothing to it. Is 
the same true of Dick ? 

I think not. To him the war was not merely — ^as with 
most of us — a. violent change in daily habit, not merely 
the end of an historical epoch, not merely a furnace from 
which young men — ^if they emerged at all — emerged with 
their youth and elasticity and hope all more or less gone. 
It was the end of life itself. His experience must have 
been almost unique in that, while other men accepted war 
as an adventure or an unavoidable necessity, he had 
himself rejected it as an impossibility ten years earlier. 
When he told me that, for all the good he had done, he 
might have remained in the Guards, I felt that I knew at 
last for certain why he had left ; when he growled that, 
if he had succeeded in getting a colony to govern, he would 
now be out of all this, I saw that the retreat whidi he 
had prepared to avoid fighting was suddenly proving a 
short cut into the thick of it. Various old phrases took on 
a new significance : But my army will never be 

engaged! That's the whole point! I know too much 
about war ... If I thought my scheme would make 
it more common ...” 

In other words, as I half-suspected when he gave up 
soldiering for politics, Dick was running away. Would 
he come back now that his gamble had failed ? I have 
said that for some weeks I lost sight of him, but I 
received scraps of news at intervals from Flavia in these 
days when he was waiting for the War Office to decide 
what he must do. At the beginning, when we talked 
about peace by Christmas, I saw no chance of getting out 
myself ; on the other hand, whether he liked it or not, 
I saw less than no chance of Dick’s remaining at home. 
And this was the view of his old brother-officers, now 
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hastening to rejoin. It was the view of John and Philip, 
who were all for “ squashing this territorial nonsense ” 
and putting a soldier in charge of recruiting. It was the 
view of my parents, who for some unaccountable reason 
wished to see Dick raising a troop or squadron or regiment 
of yeomanry and going out at the head of “Alster’s 
Horse ”. 

Only Flavia ventured the opinion that he was better 
employed where he was ; and, when I said that any one 
could now carry on his work, she replied that she was 
trying to save him and the men tmder his command 
from inevitable catastrophe. 

" He’s not cut out for this sort of thing,” she con- 
tinued angrily. 

“ Then I don’t envy him his present job,” I replied. 
” Urging other men to do something he’s afraid to do 
himself.” 

My application for a commission had that day been 
addressed to him as honorary colonel and chairman of 
the selection board, though I still hardly expected to 
get out. 

” I didn’t say he was afraid,” Flavia corrected me. 
" I’ve never said that, myour sense.” 

“ You’ve very often said that he always begins by 
running away.” 

“ And he always forces himself to come back ! That’s 
what I’m dreading now. Perhaps when Felicity arrives 
. . . She won’t want to risk losing him. All the same, 
it worries me.” 

I suggested that this was really not necessary. Dick 
knew himself as well as any one. If he decided that he 
would be useless in the field, he had a perfect excuse for 
remaining at home ; and at this stage of the war it 
was not yet taken for granted that every fit man 
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between eighteen and forty must necessarily be under 
arms. 

"The War Office has told him to sit tight . . I 
went on. 

" And he’ll veiy soon get round that, if he wants to,” 
Flavia sighed. " Or if he feels he ought to want to. ' What 
W01M my father ani grandfather think ? ’ If he feels he’s 
hurting himself inside . . .,” she ended in a phrase that 
I had not heard since I was a boy. 

" Then nobody can help him,” I said. “ I shall see you 
again before you leave London ? ” 

“ If you’re still here. I suppose any time now . . . 
For both of us . . .” 

2 

The day on which I received my orders to report at 
the depot of the Dorset Regiment was the day on which 
Flavia joined her unit. She came to bid me good-bye ; 
and to my surprise she brought Dick with her, apologizing 
with a certain cold anger for wasting my last hours in 
London, but asking with dangerous amiability whether 
I could make him see what he could not see for himself 
and what she was apparently incapable of making him 
see. 

" He thinks he knows better than a man like Lord 
Kitchener,” she threw out in continuation of an argu- 
ment in which both seemed to have lost their tempers. 

“ I say there are some things every man must decide 
for himself,” Dick replied with an air of having discovered 
a phrase and being resolved to repeat it till opposition 
was worn down. 

He was in uniform and looked very martial as he threw 
out his chest and tugged at his moustache. 

" Not in the army, not during a war !,” Flavia returned, 
also with a m ann er of repetition. She was herself in 
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uniform now, but I have seldom seen two people who 
gave me less idea of discipline. They stormed up and 
down the room in which I was tr5dng to pack ; they 
talked at the same time ; they contradicted each other ; 
and at short intervals I thought they would box each 
other's ears. " A fine sort of soldier you are,” she jeered, 
“ if you think you can decide for yourself what orders 
you'll obey ! And you were in the Gmrds ! ” 

“ If I had any idea what this was aU about . . 

I began, as my own patience began to wear thin. 

" He wants to throw up his present work, because it 
isn't spectacular enough,” said Flavia. ” When the War 
Office is off its head, tr3dng to fit the right men into the 
right places . . 

“ Exactly ! My job can be done by any dug-out with 
one arm and one eye,” Dick snapped. “ When we're 
clamouring for young men, young women too . . .” 

” Whose first duty is to do what they're told I Well, 
I’ve said my say and it’ll serve you right if you’re properly 
snubbed. I wanted to go out with a motor-ambulance, 
it may interest you to know. Instead of that, I’m being 
stuck down at the base. Probably I shcdl be kept to 
rolling bandages and sterilizing instruments. We have 
to do what we’re told.” 

As they continued to rail at eadi other, I returned to 
my packing with a sense of mild wonder that two people 
of ordinary intelligence should waste their time on deceits 
so transparent. Obviously Flavia was fig h t ing to keep 
Dick at home by any and every means ; obviously, by 
any and every means, he was bent on getting out. She 
believed that he was temperamentally unfitted for active 
service, but she took refuge in talk about " discipline ”. 
Dick in his turn talked about the part that young and 
nfiddler-aged and old men should be pla3dng ; but he did 
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not explain how it came about that he was no longer 
" in the hands of the War Office ”, as at our last meeting. 
The truth, as all three of us knew, was that he had run 
away and come back ; none of us would say why he had 
come back, but I think we could all guess. 

And I have certain revealing phrases to support my 
guesses. “ The latest to apply for a commission in our 
show here is Leslie ! Somehow I’d never pictured him as 
a leader of men . . Did Dick, as he wrote this, pause 
to reflect that he was at least no less a leader of men than 
half the candidates he was passing ? A day or two later, 
in describing a village-to-village recruiting-canvass, he 
wrote : " It’s been such a success that very soon there will 
only be old men and boys on the estate. Already the women 
are beginning to take the place of their husbands and sons 
and fathers. It’s magnificent, of course, but it makes me 
rather unhappy to see quite elderly mothers of families 
toiling in the fields while a great hulking fellow like me 
drives about in a fat car, denuding the countryside of its 
men.” For a time, no doubt, Flavia had been able to 
stiU these tmcomfortable stirrings of conscience by 
reminding him that he was only carrjung out the orders 
of Whitehall ; but a new factor was introduced when she 
herself appeared in Red Cross uniform and it dawned 
upon him that he was allowing a woman to face dangers 
from which his own " hulking ” person was sheltered. 

I imagine that the phrase about those things which 
every man must decide for himself was first heard when 
Dick called at the little flat over Dr. McKechnie’s garage 
to find Flavia equipped and packed, her identification- 
disc in place, one arm a little tender from a typhoid 
inoculation, calmly waiting for orders to report with her 
unit. I had rmdergone something of the same shock 
myself when I discovered that she was acting while I 
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dawdled in Fleet Street, discussing with my editor whether 
I could be spared. 

I have said that they were wrangling when they came 
to Whitehall Court ; I left them wrangling when I went 
to catch my train. It was a strange leave-taking for 
three people who might never see one another again ; 
but I felt at the time that two of them were sa5dng : 
” If I don’t gain my point, why, we shan’t meet again.” 
Flavia was convinced that Dick’s nerve would break 
under fire ; and, if — as a man — I can enter into his 
feelings, he was saying : 

“ Suppose her hospital’s bombarded / . . . If she were 
killed when I skulk^ at home, filling up forms . . . Bad 
enough to see women bringing in the harvest because I’ve 
taken their men from them, but if I let them fight for 
me 

" A plague on both of you !,” I muttered, as my train 
bore me through the late-summer afternoon to the 
squalid wilderness of hutments that was to be my home 
for the rest of the year ; and I wondered whether I should 
ever get within reach of Flavia again so long as Dick 
was alive. 

" Perhaps we shall all be dead, though,” I said, 
“ before this business is finished. That will certainly be 
one way out of the difliculty.” 

And this is really aU that I have to say about the war- 
chapter in Dick’s life. The only thing that separated 
him from the average of infantry officers who joined at 
this time is the mental evolution through which he passed 
before resigning a safe and dignified position. He did 
not break down, he did not throw away any more men 
than the rest of us ; and, as the official record states, he 
ended with two wound-stripes, several ” mentions ” and 
a D.S.O. to his credit. 
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It was all very much as I had expected ; and so I told 
Flavia at our one meeting four years later, when it was a 
question of days before the first peace-overtures were 
received. 

3 

It was the end of October or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1918, when Dick had come back wounded for the 
second time. 

I had been home at the average intervals, but my leave 
had never coincided with Elavia’s ; and, though we 
exchanged very stale news through my parents and Roy 
Hadleigh, neither of us knew that the other was in Eng- 
land rmtil we met by chance in the street. At once I 
made her promise to dine and come to a r&vw with me. 
She asked after Dick ; and I told her that I had been 
visiting him in his hospital. She said that she would 
call if I would give her his address. And then, as though 
something had snapped inside both of us at the same 
moment, we began to babble at each other almost 
hysterically : 

“ My dear, this is luck ! I thought I was never going 
to see you again ! How are you ? I want to hear aU 
that’s been happening to you I Well, it’s pretty well 
over now ! ” 

When we met again at dinner, I at once began to make 
plans for the rest of our leave. 

To-morrow you’re going to lunch with me,” I said, 
“ and we’U go to another show ...” 

”I’ll do anything you like in the evening,” she 
answered, ” but I’ve promised to visit Dick in the after- 
noon.” 

” Well ... I suppose I mustn’t fry to upset that, 
though I swear I have a better claim on you. Afta: all, 
I’m going back at the end of the week, but Dick’s out of 
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it for good with, that knee of his. Luckily for him. 
Remember the last time we three were together ? It 
feels as if it had happened to other people ! You were 
trying to keep him in England ...” 

” I didn’t succeed,” Flavia interrupted. " But we 
surely aren't going to talk about the war, are we ? ” 

“ God, no ! I only wanted to tell you that the 
catastrophe you prophesied didn’t materialize. I never 
thought it would. Dick's sometimes difi&cult to bring 
up to scratch, but once he’s there . . . And it wouldn’t 
have done, you know, for any one in his position . . 

” I stiU wish he’d been governing Madras or Bombay 
all these years,” said Flavia. “ However . . .” 

" He couldn’t possibly have kept his recruiting job,” 
I said, “ which was what you wanted. A man of thirty- 
two, physically fit, an ex-oflicer of the Guards ...” 

By now, as I am afraid my tone shewed, men whose 
nerves were snapping under the strain of three or four 
years’ fighting had little charity to spare for those of their 
own age who dug themselves into comfort and security 
behind the lines. 

” And yet,” Flavia reminded me, ” you yourself said 
that he would have a perfectly good excuse ...” 

" But, when you’ve said ‘ excuse ’, you’ve said every- 
thing. I know men who argued quite c 3 mically : ' This 
is a jUthy job ; and, whatever any one else does, I’m going 
to keep out of it ’, but that wasn’t in Dick's make-up . . 

“ I sMU think,” Flavia persisted, ” that, if I’d had more 
time, I could have induced him to stay. ‘ Orders are 
orders. Kitchener must know best.’ That sort of thing. 
It was all such a frantic rush.” 

Though I was solely responsible for turning the con- 
versation into this channel, I felt tempted to say that it 
was rather a waste of time to be talking like this now. 
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Dick had survived, with a couple of trifling wounds ; 
and he was out of it, whereas Flavia was going back in 
two days’ time and I at the end of the week. As so 
often, however, when once his name had been intro- 
duced, we seemed unable to dismiss it. 

“ What did you think of him,” she asked me now, 
" when you saw him in hospital ? ” 

" He was in extraordinarily good form,” I said. " I’d 
never heard him giving imitations before. His one of the 
matron . . .” 

" To me it was all . . .” Flavia hesitated in search 
of a word and then added almost in a whisper : " Quite 
ghastly ! ” 

" But, good heavens, why ? ” 

" It would have been so much better if he’d been 
killed I ” 

I led the way in to dinner, too much surprised to say 
anything. Once more, as in old days, Flavia and I did 
not seem to be talking about the same person. If Dick 
had been gassed or blinded, she could not have put him 
out of his misery more decisively. 

" Frankly,” I said at last, “ I haven’t the faintest idea 
what you mean. Just conceivably he may have a stiff 
knee, but the doctors don’t think so . . 

“ Oh, I’m not worrying about his body ! Can't you see 
that ever3d;hing else is dead ? But I don’t want to talk 
about it. We can’t do an5d;hing, so let’s enjoy ourselves. 
After all these years we’ve deserved a little fun.” 

So adjured, I abandoned myself to what stands out in 
my memory as the most completely wretched evening of 
my life. For a moment I felt an almost irresistible 
impulse to cry out indignantly : “ Of course, merythiu^’s 
dead / That's true of us <M!” ; but it was still a point of 
honour to keep up the tradition that " the spirit of the 
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armies ” — officers, non-commissioned ofi&cers and men — 
was “ wonderful Every itinerant journalist and poli- 
tician told us so. Every old woman in trousers told every 
old woman in petticoats so. My father wrote to tell me 
so at a moment when ofi&cers, non-commissioned ofi&cers 
and men were stampeding. And of course we handed the 
flattering tale back when we came on leave. One would 
have become suspect as a “ defeatist ”, otherwise. 

I resisted the temptation and set myself to make 
Flavia drunk and to get drunk myself. At the time I 
should not have admitted this in so many words ; but 
I told myself that, as a cocktail and a bottle of champagne 
did not seem to be raising our spirits, we had better have 
a second bottle and some liqueurs. By the end of dinner 
we may have been flushed, but we were as drearily sober 
as at the beginning ; and, far from forgetting Dick, I 
could only wonder whether Flavia’s cahn final judgement 
on him appHed equally to me. I was desperately tired 
and very much on edge ; my face, when for the first time 
in months I saw myself completely clean at the Turkish 
bath, was lined and my hair grizzled at the temples ; 
but had anything happened to my main-spring ? 

“Dead”, I kept whispering to myself and tried to 
imagine how we must all look to any one who had not 
seen us since we left that other life behind in the distant 
summer of 1914. My fimgers, I noticed, were yellow from 
perpetual cigarettes ; and I had a chronic cough from the 
same cause. I drank about twice as much now as before 
the war ; and it had about a quarter of the effect. Sexual 
fastidiousness had left me at the same time as an inborn 
distaste for foul language. I had long ceased to read or 
write or think ; and my one concern was to get through 
the day's job in the day. In a sense, certainly, our old, 
civilized selves were dead. 
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“ We shall feel a bit different,” I prophesied at the end 
of dinner, “ when we’ve had two or three months’ un- 
broken sleep. I think the noise and the dirt, when you’re 
no longer a boy ...” 

" Will you go back to the Morning Standard?," asked 
Flavia with a gallant effort to seem interested. 

” If they want me. At the moment I feel too stale for 
anything more exalted than posting letters and emptying 
waste-paper baskets. You, too ? ” 

“ A bit ! At the hospitals, though, we shan’t be 
allowed to rest when the war finishes. There are so many 
people permanently smashed . . .” 

“ And such arrears to make up everywhere. With 
several million pairs of hands the-fewer. It should be a 
great opportunity for any one who’s any good at general- 
post. If he plays his cards well, Dick might get a job 
now from the coalition.” 

" I should think he would rather settle down quietly 
at Marston,” Flavia replied. “ You seemed rather 
startled,” she continued with her characteristic inabihty 
to shirk, " when I told you he was all dead inside, but 
. . . Well ... It was too much for any man ; to fight 
the Germans and himself.” 

At the risk of disloyalty to the tradition of our " won- 
derful spirit ”, I asked Flavia if she thought Dick was 
the only man who had felt an impulse to scream or lie 
down or run away. She must have heard rumours of 
firing-parties ; she must know that by now there had 
been mutinies in most of the armies engaged. 

“ Yes, but all of you have only had fom: years of it,” 
she answered. ” Dick’s been at it all his life. More than 
thirty. Ever since his first nurse told him that soldiers’ 
sons didn’t cry. Well, he’s out of it now,” she continued 
with a sigh. “Let’s hope Felicity won’t worry him. 
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He'll be wax in her hands now. Or any one else's. I 
wouldn’t take on his dreams for sometidng . . she 
ended with a shudder, as we left the restamrant. 

4 

It was the most completely wretched evening of my 
life because I had built such hopes on it and because my 
nerves were too near breaking, like a feverish child’s, 
to bear with the disappointment of finding Flavia some- 
what farther from me than when I was in Flanders and 
she on a hospital-ship in the Mediterranean. 

At first sight, this may appear to be quite irrelevant to 
a study of Richard Croyle, third Viscount Alster, who 
was l3dng all the time in Lady Tantallon’s hospital in 
Belgrave Square ; but I believe it is vital to the imder- 
standing of his life. As I undressed that night, I con- 
trasted the evening as it had turned out with the evening 
that I had promised myself when I met Flavia in the 
street and she exclaimed with shirung eyes : “ You ? 
Oh, my dear, I must kiss you ! And I don’t care who sees 
us ! Oh, but this is marvellous ! ” It was to have been 
so very naarvellous ; and in fact we had spent our time 
discussing in what sense Dick was alive or dead. Dick, 
always Dick I I came near to hating him at that moment, 
but very soon I was too much interested to have any 
personal feelings. Why was it " always Dick ” ? What 
was the secret of his queer, unpremeditated faculty of 
getting himself into the middle of the stage ? 

Let me say at once that I cannot answer my own 
question. At most I can say that this quality, however 
it should be analysed, was what inspired me to begin 
this book ; but I suspect I shall come to the end without 
analysing it to my satisfaction. All his life, Dick seemed 
to be receiving more attention than he deserved. I 
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venture the explanation that no one could ever decide 
what his deserts were. One argued about him, only to 
find that one’s opponent was apparently arguing about 
some one quite different. His biographer presents one 
picture, I another ; and I believe it was this internal 
disharmony that kept us arguing about bin and that 
brought Flavia back again and again when she and I 
and Dick himself must have known that she could do no 
good. It was in 1912 that she became a free woman : 
six years ago. " And six years from now ?,” I asked 
myself and fell asleep trying to recall Browning’s lines 
about the fascination of incongruity. The “tender 
murderer ’’, was it ? And the “ superstitious atheist ’’ ? 
With some kind of “ demirep ’’ who loved and saved her 
soul in new French books ? 

We did not meet again, Flavia and I, until hostilities 
were at an end and she had been brought over to one of 
the big general hospitals in South London. I was 
demobilized late ; but, even so, I was back in England 
before my flat was restored to me by the elderly admiral 
to whom it had been let and for several weeks I had to 
inflict myself on Dick in Richmond Terrace. He wrote 
that I must excuse the absence of a hostess, as Felicity 
was still required at Marston ; and I reconciled myself 
to a bachelor party the more readily for having no idea 
of the terms on which the two had been living in their 
rare moments together since she returned from America 
in 1914. 

Certainly I had no cause to complain of his bachelor 
welcome. Dick was watching through a window as my 
taxi drove up ; he plied me with refreshment before 
I was well inside the haU ; and, as a pleasant surprise, he 
announced that Flavia was dining that night. 

“ You can tell your old shell-back not to be in any 
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hurry about turning out,” he went on. ''' Considering 
the years I stayed with you, I think it’s time you paid me 
a serious visit.” 

I thanked him and asked how soon he expected to have 
Marston handed back to him. When he apologized for 
his wife’s absence in the country, I could not help remem- 
bering the apologies which he had offered for her pro- 
longed absence in America ; and, when he told me that 
Flavia was dining, I recalled certain bitter and barren 
exchanges in which I warned him that each new 
invitation was setting Felicity farther from him and he 
retorted with an out-thrust underlip that he must be 
allowed to choose his own friends. 

" Well, we’re not taking any fresh cases,” he answered. 
” I’ve been down there, trying to wind things up, ever 
since I was discharged.” 

So the unavowed separation, which the war had sus- 
pended, was not being renewed. 

“ I suppose the War Office has made a ghastly mess 
of the place,” I said, as Dick led me into his study and 
gave me a glass of sherry. 

“Well, a couple of months will do wonders,” he 
answered. "Assuming one can get the workmen . . . 
I only wish we could have done more ! I feel rather a cad 
for leaving Felicity now, but the whole business of 
wards and sisters and men in blue overalls ... I don’t 
want to hear where some poor devil lost an arm, I want 
to forget aU about it. So does Felicity, I should think. 
I contemplate taking her abroad for a bit.” 

As I watched and listened, I wondered whether Flavia 
would still maintain that our friend was “ dead inside ”. 
He seemed to me more natural and untroubled than 
I had ever known him. There was indeed an echo of his 
father when he regretted how little they had done — old 
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Lord Alster would certainly have said it was nothing to 
have three sons and one son-in-law fighting or to make 
over two houses to the government — , but for once he 
did not seem to be worried by what was " esqjected ” of 
him. Why, indeed, should he ? He had done the utmost 
that any one could require ; and he was entitled to a little 
ease. I wished I could imitate him, but I had my living 
to earn. 

“ Have you decided where you’ll go ?,” I asked, as Dick 
— standing up to replenish my glass — ^gave my shoulder 
an imexpected pat and murmured with almost em- 
barrassing cordiality that he was “ devilish glad ” to 
have me there. 

" New York,” he answered. " You know, I’ve not 
yet been to visit my in-laws on their native Long Island. 
First of all Felicity was having her babies, then the war 
came . . .” 

It would have been tactless to point out that for two 
years before the war he might have paid his respects to 
the Tanns and then brought his wife back with him. 
I presumed that he was now going, at her orders, to be 
shewn off ; and who could blame her ? I was glad to see 
that Dick was submitting with so good a grace. 

“ What happens afterwards ?,” I asked. “ Are you 
keeping on in politics ? ” 

" That’s rather hard to say,” he answered, “ till we 
know what politics are going to be'like. If we unfortunate 
peers were allowed to choose which house we’d sit in . . . 
Felicity and I have been talking once more of work 
outside. . . . Well, I’m several years older now ; and the 
children would be at school for a good part of the time . . . 
It seems quite clear to me that I can’t, at my age, just 
sit in a chair and cultivate a paunch.” 

It is chiefly on account of this last phrase — ^and the 
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tone in which it was uttered — ^that I have set down a 
conversation that must otherwise seem intolerably 
trivial. I want to present Dick as he appeared to me 
that morning in early spring as we sat on either side 
of the fire, smoking and sipping sherry. There was 
nothing of a haunted man about my host, nothing of a 
watch with a broken main-spring. If he seemed un- 
decided about the future, who in 1919 was not ? Though 
he filled his clothes better than before he went into 
hospital, I saw no sign of the threatened '' paunch ” ; 
and, when he stood up in practical protest against sitting 
any longer in a chair, I heard again a faint echo of his 
father’s voice. 

Dead inside ? In aU essentials, this was the old Dick 
who for twenty years and more had talked to me about 
life in the army and life in the House of Commons. If 
I saw a change, it was for the better in that he did not 
take himself quite so seriously. He looked well, with 
bright eyes and a better colour than when he was on 
active service ; and, though I dared not ask questions, 
I felt that he had in some way adjusted himself : to 
Felicity, to the world after the war, perhaps even to 
Flavia. Was he feeling, with me, that the spectre of an 
international conflict — ^with Russia, with France, with 
Germany — ^had been laid for the first time since we were 
children and laid for ever ? 

I thought he seemed not only at ease, but happy ; and 
he was touchingly glad to see me. When I went upstairs 
to write a note, he insisted on accompanying me ; he 
remained in my room while I changed my clothes ; and, 
when we strolled down again, he caught my arm with 
an odd gasp of dismay and exclaimed : 

” By the way. I’m taking it for granted you’re lunching 
here 1 You are ? Good ! Only the two of us. If we had 
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a cocktaE, you might be able to support the strain a bit 
better.” 

5 

As he rang for the tray, I remembered that I had still 
to enquire after his brothers. 

“ John is with the army of occupation,” he answered. 
“ Philip, as you probably know, was invalided out. And 
Margaret lost her husband at Jutland, which is ancient 
history now. Tell me what you think of this,” he went 
on, handing me a cocktail. 

The STunmary disposal of his relations rather sug- 
gested that he was saying : ” Now you’ve done your duty 
and I’ve done mine ! ” I could S3nnpathize a little : in 
these first weeks of demobilization we seemed to spend 
half our time asking in whispers whether this friend or 
that was still alive. And Dick, more than most of the 
men who had told me they were going to take a holiday 
before settling down, seemed hospitably determined that 
I should not even think of the war while I was his guest. 
At this moment he was stud3dng the Entertainments 
column in The Times ; and, when I told him that I was 
reporting at the Morning Standard office next day, he 
answered that he would not let me out of the house unless 
I promised to apply for at least a month’s leave. 

" And, if you’re wise, you’ll chuck the damned rag,” he 
added. “Felicity’s tremendously keen on having all 
our fanuly papers properly edited. Now, if you’d do 
that? You could have a set of rooms to yourself at 
Marston . . 

“And, if I took orders,” I said, “you could present 
me to the living when my father gives up.” 

“ That’s certainly worth considering. A dividend ? ” 

He waved the cocktail-shaker in my direction, but 
I had not cared sufficiently for my first experience of 
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his art to desire any more and luncheon was still three- 
quarters of an hour ahead of us. I have mentioned that 
in the army I acquired the habit of drinking about twice 
as much as before. It did not seem to have any effect ; 
I hope it did no injury to my constitution ; but I recog- 
nized that, if I was returning to a sedentary occupation, 
I must drop the practice of taking odd whiskies-and- 
sodas, odd appetizers and liqueurs, odd glasses of the 
sweet and muddy fluid that passed as port in these years. 

That first day in Richmond Terrace I came to think 
that it would do Dick no harm to follow my example. 
He put three cocktails that would have knocked most 
men out of time on top of at least two glasses of fairly 
strong sherry. At luncheon he consumed five-sixths of a 
bottle of hock, to celebrate the fact that we were no 
longer at war with Germany. The brandy in which we 
toasted our gallant allies was left at his elbow when the 
servants went out of the room ; and he had a whiskey- 
and-soda later because he found tea indigestible. 

If I cannot say that on him too it had no effect, I can 
say that the only effect was to make him more mellow ; 
and, as I used the word to myself, I wondered if the new 
cordiality which I had noticed on my arrival had been 
inspired by a morning draught. Was the colour in his 
dieeks the result of air or alcohol ? At all times Dick was 
a shy man, even with his few friends ; and he may well 
have felt that the task of entertaining me single-handed 
would strain his sociability. His trick of following me 
about from room to room argued an excess of con- 
scientiousness ,• and his plans for taking me to a different 
place of amusement each night sounded a little feverish. 

" You really mustn't bother about me,” I told him in 
the course of the late afternoon when I said I was going 
for a walk and he at once insisted that he must come too. 
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" Give me a latch-key, let me come and go ... I shall 
have an enlarged liver, if I don’t take some exercise.” 

“ That particular organ never worries me,” he answered, 
as he mixed himself a second whiskey-and-soda. “ Still, 
for the sake of our appetites . . 

As we walked along the Embankment, he renewed his 
strange suggestion that I should settle at Marston as his 
private chronicler. I had not treated him seriously the 
first time and I did not treat him seriously now xmtil he 
asked if I remembered the room at Marston called " the 
librarian’s chamber ”. It was next, he said, to his own 
present quarters ; and it would be great fun if he could 
drift in for a pipe and a drink when the family had gone 
to bed. I suddenly remembered that he had used the 
same phrase that morning in shewing me that his dressing- 
room communicated with my bedroom. I was stiU, he 
supposed, a night-bird and I should probably find him 
calling on me for a pipe and a drink if he saw a Hght 
under my door. I decided that Dick had become a bad 
sleeper or else disliked his own company at night. 

Did it matter which ? I recognized even at the time 
that I was being euphemistic and that Major Lord Alster 
D.S.O. was afraid of the dark. Flavia, when last I saw 
her, had said something about not envying him his 
dreams ; and I could not see that it mattered whether 
he had a nightmare whenever he went to sleep or whether, 
like the man in Kipling’s tale of horror, he kept himself 
awake for fear of his dreams. There was an e:q)lanation 
now of the way he had followed me, from the moment 
when I saw him watching for my taxi to the moment 
when he attached himself to me for this walk Perhaps 
there was now an explanation of the odd drinks that he 
seemed to be taking more often than could be good for 
any man’s health. 
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I’ll think it over, Dick,” I promised, ” but I doubt 
if it would be practicable. Yes, I’m still a night-bird. 
After ten years of leader-writing you couldn't expect much 
else . . .” 

I was giving him an excuse for coming to see me, if he 
could not sleep, but I was trying even more to make him 
sleep by letting him know that I was at hand. In fact, 
though he kept me up till all hours, he never disturbed 
me when once he had said good-night ; and I came to 
wish that I could find an equally effective form of re- 
assuring “suggestion ” to cure his idea that he always 
needed something to brace him. This first evening, when 
we returned from our walk, the sherry decanter had 
already reappeared in the smoking-room; and, when 
I came down to dinner, Dick was once more compounding 
his unpleasant cocktail of almost xmdiluted gin and 
lemon-peel. I suppose I belong to a hjTpocritical genera- 
tion, between the Georgians and the neo-Georgians, 
which thinks it a vice to drink excessively and a greater 
vice to have one’s vice known. I wondered if any one 
else had noticed Dick’s changed habits when Flavia, in 
shaking hands with me, looked over her shoulder to say : 

“ Don’t make one for me, my dear ! ” 

" You on the water-waggon ?,” he asked. 

“ Oh, no ! A glass of wine now and then ... I don’t 
think I could have carried on these last few years,” she 
continued, " if I hadn’t been given a little Dutch courage 
occasionally. That’s all over now, though. I don’t need 
it. And when you feel like that . . . Don’t you agree, 
Leslie ? Or are you one of these people who can’t exist 
without a cigarette in one hand and a tumbler in the 
other ? ” 

I said that I was not : I preferred a pipe and was 
beginning to feel bloated if I drank between meals. Dick 
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did not seem to tear either the slightly censorious 
question or my pacific answer ; but, as Flavia thanked 
me with her eyes, I knew that I was not the only person 
to observe our host’s new conviviality. 

While I was chiefly puzzled, though, she was obviously 
worried ; and, when she whispered that she was so glad 
I had come to keep Dick company till Felicity could 
join him, I wondered whether she was thinking of a young 
doctor who had served in one of the Afghan wars and had 
foimd the strain too great for his nerves and had come 
back with a daily need for something that made him feel 
adequate to his daily task. Dr. Wreyden also had been 
wounded ; he had been mentioned in despatches ; and 
he could not bear to talk about his service. I am inclined 
to think now that, if he had ever got into Who's Who, the 
mere record of his campaigns and the recital of his 
decorations would not tell the whole story. I am inclined 
to think, further, that the most provocative passage in 
all Captain Dutton’s two volmnes is the one that begins : 
" For Lori Alster the war really ended in October, 1918, 
when he came back wounded for the second time . . .” 
Had the war really ended for him in March or April, 
whenever it was, 1919 ? Would it ever end ? 

" I want to have a good talk with you,” said Flavia, 
as we went in to dinner. " Not now, of course ! And not 
here, at any time. But as soon as ever we can arrange it.” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


" A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
CURRENCY REFORM ...” 

I 

I N the summer of 1919, when the Versailles treaty was 
signed, Dick Alster was thirty-seven and had been 
married a little more than eleven years. Of his adult life, 
since he left the Guards, eight years had been spent in the 
House of Commons, two — ^more vaguely — ^in the House 
of Lords and at Marston Abbas and four on active service. 
If a man's prime is from forty to fifty, he was therefore 
set free, some three years before reaching it, to complete 
his education in public affairs. And Captain Dutton, in 
the official Life, devotes several rather dreary pages to 
enumerating the duties which Dick imdertook during 
the next ten or twelve years in the process of fitting him- 
self to be a proconsul. 

When first I read them, I blushed to think that my 
egregious “ appreciation ” had been responsible for aU 
this misleading nonsense. “ With the coming of peace," 
says our author, “ Lord Alster began to look for a new 
sphere of usefulness In 1919 he was a man with much 
still to learn ; he was also largely an unknown man, with 
prestige stiU to acquire. The commissions of whidi he 
was a member supplied experience and a reputation. 
Well, possibly they did ; but nowhere it is suggested that 
Dick never wanted to be a governor-general, or that he 
was eventually pushed into it by force of circumstances. 
And yet I at least heard no hint of vaulting ambition, 
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though I was sta5ung with the Alsters until a month 
before they sailed for New York. 

I made an attempt to go when I heard that the hospital 
at Marston was closing, but my flat had to be redecorated 
before I could return to it and Felicity warned me that, 
if I left her house the moment she entered it, she must 
put her own interpretation on my departure. I was forced, 
therefore, into a position from which I could not help 
seeing in the greatest particularity the terms on which 
my host and hostess were living and Dick’s alleged efforts 
to discover new worlds to conquer. I can sum my ob- 
servations up in the short phrase that he devoted himself, 
heart and soul, to giving his wife " a good time ” after 
her four years’ immolation in hospital : to that and 
nothing else. 

Whether any specific conditions had been conceded or 
imposed, when Felicity came back, I was never told. 
Flavia shunned the house after her one dinner there ; but 
I was to hear later that she and Dick met clandestinely 
elsewhere. He seemed to have forgotten his scornful 
dictum that the life of " society ” was beneath the dignity 
of a proper man and now vied with his wife in filling 
Richmond Terrace with the politicians and soldiers and 
industrialists and " mystery men ” left behind by the war ; 
but it may be argued that he had nothing else to do. He 
was not wanted in the House of Lords, not wanted in 
Dorsetshire, not wanted an3rwhere in a coimtiy given over 
to perpetual peace and a perpetual trade-boom. What, 
then, was there to do but to enjoy oneself ? When I left 
for my ofiBice in these weeks, Dick was always hurrying 
through an early dinner before taking Felicity to a play ; 
and two mornings out of five I was greeted on my return 
by the sound of rag-time from a drawing-rotan that was 
now kept permanently cleared of its furniture and by 

p 
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the sight of a buffet-supper on long trestle-tables in the 
hall. 

When we were by ourselves, he would talk, with a hint 
of apology, about giving Felicity her "fling”, but no 
great acumen was required for seeing that this kind of 
life did not satisfy her. The guests were in general 
imdistinguished, which was bad ; and, which was worse, 
they were sometimes rowdy. Dick was therefore doing 
little to gild her social position and might even be im- 
perilling it if he won her a reputation for bohemianism. 
At the same time, they were superficially more in accord 
than at any time since their marriage ; and I told myself 
that, if a man and woman had not achieved sympathy 
after ten years, it was something to have attained a 
state of indifference. My impressions of this rather 
feverish chapter can really be concentrated in a single 
moment of a single night, when I paused at the open 
drawing-room door on my way up to bed, Dick was no 
more uproarious than the rest and he was obviously more 
sober than many ; but he was flushed and full, I suspected 
he would be fuller and more flushed before the night was 
out. As I watched. Felicity stood for a moment without 
a partner ; and he hurried across to claim her. They 
danced tUl the music stopped, then called for an encore 
and danced again till some one else cut in. Dick waited 
for the first note of the next tune and then slipped down- 
stairs to the buffet, from which he subsequently emerged 
with a maimer of increased benevolence. It was something, 
I repeat, that they had become indifferent to each other, 
but I did not like Dick’s method of arriving atindifference. 

" Have you ever thought of going round the world ?,” 
I asked him one day when he was telling me of a house 
that his father-in-law had built at Pasadena. ""When 
you’ve got as far as California . . .’’ 
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" I don’t think I could stand being cooped up in a ship 
aU that time,” he answered. 

"You might make a tour of the empire,” I said. 

" There are so few men in either House who can speak on 
imperial subjects with first-hand knowledge ...” 

" And you know my love of speaking !,” Dick inter- 
rupted with a laugh. 

“ The experience would be useful. And you admit 
you’ll have to find something to do with yourself. If you 
were known to be a man who had visited all our dominions 
and colonies . . . You have a sort of vested interest in 
India . . .” 

" I do so hate colonials,” the embryonic Governor- 
General answered with a yawn. 

2 

Was it a yawn begotten of late hours, or boredom, or 
the late hours that boredom induced, or the boredom that 
late hours left in their train ? Assuredly it was not the 
yawn of one who had exhausted himself in the business 
of preparing for any new " sphere of usefulness ”. 

Flavia, who was still working at her hospital in south 
London, wrote anxiously to say that we must give Dick, 
directly or by persuasion of Felicity, a new interest in 
life ; but I felt obliged to tell her that I had failed by 
myself and that any attack by Felicity would endanger 
the superficial peace which now reigned in Richmond 
Terrace. Already, I said, Dick was giving everything but 
the love that was not his to give ; and she did seem at last 
to have discovered that an unwanted wife cannot make 
herself wanted by bullying. Why, he would ask, should 
he affect ambitions for her sake ? What more could 
she fairly demand ? If she could not have him at her feet, 
she had him trotting at her heels ; if she could not vdn 
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his heart, she had won his hand and name and title ; 
if her coldly exquisite body left his senses untroubled, at 
least he was not neglecting her for another woman ; and 
Felicity, who regarded physical attraction as a bait to be 
dangled ever so slightly out of reach, was the last person 
that I should credit with unsatisfied desires. 

The longer I lived under their roof, the less I felt in- 
dined to interfere with a relationship that seemed to be 
balancing on a needle-point. I believe Dick would have 
fallen in with anything that Felicity proposed. At a time 
when he would have run a mile to avoid correcting a 
servant or reproving a child — anything to keep his 
nerves tranquil — she could have sent him back into 
politics or settled him peacefully at Marston or carried 
him off for a fishing expedition in New Zealand. They 
were both several years older — for a disastrous moment I 
believed that they were several years wiser — ^than in the 
days when Felicity was looking for a successful rival to 
demolish and Dick asserted his “ elementary right ” to 
choose his own friends, but I felt that I should 
antagonize both if they were made to think that any 
outside influence was at work. If Felicity consulted me, 
I would give her as much advice as I thought prudent ; 
but she might say* with justice that Dick’s friends and 
relations had n^ made such a success of his life that 
they were entitled to volunteer it. 

And so we lived and made conversation, avoiding all 
issues of the slightest interest and importance, xmtil the 
last night of my visit, when I went into the drawing-room 
before dinner to thank Felicity for putting up with me 
so long. I felt, perhaps wrongly, that she must be glad 
to sfee the last of some one whom she always regarded as 
t?iang in league with Dick against her, but she roused her- 
ieM to unwonted cordiality and said that she hoped to 
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see more, imtch more of me on their retum-from America. 
Dick did so enjoy talking to me ; and he had so few real 
friends, in spite of the motley crowd that had been 
making night hideous for so much of my time as their 
guest. I asked how long they would be away, but Felicity 
did not know. I asked what they would do when they 
came back, but again she did not know. What should I 
advise ? The world was in such an incomprehensible 
muddle. . . . 

When Dick drifted downstairs, murmuring something 
about a " spot of sheray ”, I took advantage of Felicity’s 
appeal for advice to say that he should be encouraged 
to look for a job ; with dubious jocularity I added that 
he was getting fat and out of conchtion. 

” You mean he needs something to keep him out of 
the pubs ?,” she drawled with her incomparable knack 
of sounding equally unnatural whether she was aping the 
style of a great lady or the modish inelegance of a shop- 
girl. 

“ I should think that’s hardly necessary,” I said, 
refusing to treat her words literally. ” He's not a good 
enough ‘ mixer ’ to go down in that kmd of society. At 
the same time, he’s too young and much too able to mess 
about in the House of Lords or a miserable estate-office. 
I was inciting him the other day to undertake a tour of 
the dominions . . .” 

" A long sea-voyage ?,” she murmured. 

This was so necessary an ingredient of the tour that 
for a moment I did not understand why she mentioned 
it. Then, as she muttered something about ” cutting it 
right out ”, I realized that ^e was quoting a favourite 
prescription of 4octors with tipj^ing patients and that the 
change in Dick’s habits had not escaped her notice. 

My reply was a long and rambling speech only held 
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together by its own extreme disingenuousness. It is bad 
enough to agree with any woman that her husband is 
drinking too much, but it is a hundred times worse if one’s 
words are liable to be warped by the heat of domestic 
altercation into some such form as : “ Your best friends 
say you’re never sober nowadays.” I told Felicity that 
never since he was an undergraduate had I seen Dick the 
worse for liquor. If he enjoyed good wine, he also enjoyed 
good food ; and with his big frame and his passion for 
hard exercise he could put away more of both than most 
men. With a flank attack on America, where “ ocean- 
wide ” prohibition had lately become the law of the land, 
I said that she, like many of her cotmtr3mien, hardly 
conceived of a middle course between abstinence and 
intemperance. Having no drinkable wine, Americans 
subsisted on cocktails and whiskey, which they consumed 
with furtiveness or bravado ; they had never been edu- 
cated to look on wine as the civilized man's accompaniment 
to a civilized meal. 

In addition to being disingenuous, I fear I must have 
been offensive ; but Felicity heard me out patiently and 
at the end only observed with a shrug : 

” He never used to be like this. If you and his Egeria 
led him astray when he was a grass-widower . . 

This was the first time that she had ever mentioned her 
long separation from Dick, but I felt that she could not 
have forgotten it for a moment, waking or sleeping, and 
that some one would have to pay for it somehow, some 
time. 

" My shoulders are broad,” I said, ” but I can’t accept 
responsibility for something that’s entirely due to the war. 
If we’ve all increased our ration, it’s because we got into 
the way of it out there. And we must get out of the way 
of it here. Which is easy enough when you have work to 
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do. I've very often thonght,” I continued in a cumbrous 
attempt to turn tbe conversation, “ that the best way to 
avoid another war would be by agreeing to prohibit 
alcohol during hostilities. A Geneva convention, like the 
one that forbids you to poison weUs. Frankly, I don’t 
believe people would fight a modem war on water.” 

Again Felicity heard me to the end, but she was not to 
be lured from the subject of Dick. 

” Whoever or whatever is responsible,” she pressed me, 
“ you admit there is something . . . ? ” 

” What’s the good of den3nng it ?,” I broke in, though 
I had in effect denied it as long as I could. ” He is doing 
himself very well indeed. I decline point-blank to become 
solemn about the business, though. When he’s found a 
job that calls for all his powers, a job that will enable 
him to forget ...” 

" That he married me ? ” 

I ought, I suppose, to have remembered that an 
egoist of Felicity’s breed could not hear that a comet had 
been observed without concluding that it had appeared 
in her honour, or to spite her, or to give her an opportunity 
of reacting to comets in a different way from other 
people’s ; but I could only think of Dick following me 
that first day from room to room — ^anything to avoid 
being left alone ! — , keeping his courage up with sur- 
reptitious nips and filling the house with noisy yotmg 
people who gave him no chance of thinking. 

" He wants to forget the war,” I said. ” We all do. 
It was a dirty, tiring, unromantic experience . . 

“ He could have stayed in England if he’d wanted to,” 
said Felicity in a tone of resentment that made me fee;l 
she had asked him to stay and he had refused. 

" With his name and position ? No 1 ,” I answered. 
' ' And I take my hat off to him. It required more courage. 
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of the cold-blooded variety that is so much more rare than 
the berserk rage that wins most of the V.C's . . 

I stopped at a scornful little laugh that seemed to 
invite pity on my extreme credulity. 

" He was spoiling for it 1,” Felicity cried. " A war’s 
the only thing a Croyle lives for ! Ever since we married 
he never talked of anything but his precious ‘ nation in 
arms ’. And now my little Richard makes my blood run 
cold by grumbling that he was out of this, asking if I 
think the next war wiU come before he is too old. The 
next war, if you please !,” she repeated with real emotion. 
“ They’re all the same ! John and Philip . . .” 

If I had felt that I could trust her, I would have told 
Felidty that she must make an exception of Dick. By 
" trust ” I do not mean that I considered even the pos- 
sibility of her betraying a confidence — ^by my simple- 
minded standards of decency that seemed unthinkable — , 
but I could not be sure she would understand, I rather 
doubted if she would even listen. Her interest in Dick 
was limited to the way in which his position flattered her 
vanity or his habits threatened her ambition. She had 
never tried to disentangle his mind ; she was not con- 
cerned with his sickness of spirit. 

“ I can’t speak for the others,” I said, " but being with 
Dkik fear so long, I formed the impression that he disKked 
the whole business more than most people. You've 
probably noticed that he won’t even talk of it now . . .” 

Felicity’s raised eyebrows expressed mild wonder that 
I did not follow his example. No one, surely, talked about 
the war now : it was not done. And when one was alone 
with a l^autiful woman ? Though -for once the three of 
us were to dine by ourselves, die was dressed as if she ex- 
pected to entertain kings. Sktve-bangles had lately come 
into fashion ; and she was sliding a dozen of them up 
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and down one white and scented arm. From the crown 
of her neat black head to the sole of her shapely green 
shoe, she was made for admiration ; and I felt, while I 
tried to explain poor Dick, that she was wondering only 
whether I admired her and, if not, why not. Alwaj^, 
to the exclusion of all else, she seemed to be wondering 
why Dick did not admire her as he should. 

“ If he disliked it as much as you say,” she observed, 
" I can’t imagine why he was so keen to get back. The 
first time he was wounded . . 

“ That was all part of the tradition he’d been bred to 
When they gave him his D.S.O., I felt they ought to have 
added a bar to it for the effort he had to make just to keep 
up the same show as other men. You see, he had some 
idea of what it would be like. It was part of your father- 
in-law’s scheme to have him ' blooded ’ in spirit as soon 
as he could walk ; he was brought up on war in all its 
foulness. The effect . . . Well, the effect was to make 
Dick say privately, what we aU say now at the top of 
our voices, that it’s a quite unendurably disgusting 
business. ... A man of sensibility can’t go through 
what Dick went through . . . When I said he wanted 
to forget . . . That’s why he must be found a man's 
work . , . To. stop him froni brooding . . .” 

" But he revelled in it !,” Felicity broke in. “ Every 
letter ... It didn’t matter that other men were being 
blown to pieces all round him. Dick doesn't know the 
meaning of fear ! ” 


3 

My one effort with her was evidently to be no more 
successful than my earlier effort with Dick. When I am 
told of a man who does not know the meaning of fear, I 
cease to argue : one or two of this kind. I have met and 
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they were always men who did not fear barbed wire or 
mud or a point on a road where the German guns had 
got the range. If she had eyes for anything but admiration 
on a male face, Felicity must have seen that the bravest 
of her patients at Marston knew only too well the mean- 
ing of fear. I hoped, without much confidence, that I 
had sown good seed ; and there I left her to work out 
her own understanding with a husband who had been 
presented to her for the first time as a man of sensibility. 
I never imagined that I had been scattering dragon’s 
teeth in soil that was calling out for them. 

Is this to confess that my own imagination was slug- 
gish ? I hardly think so. I hardly think that the most 
experienced psychologist would have foreseen how Felicity 
would respond to my appeal ; and I only blame myself 
for failing to see one quality in her generally simple 
composition. Though I never pretended to be fond of 
Felicity, I thought that I imderstood her and I evrai 
S3mipathized with her in the disappointments and 
humiliations that made up her married life. Here was a 
young and beautiful girl who had been sought in marriage 
by half a himdred men ; and Dick reluctantly consented 
to throw in his lot with hers because they both seemed to 
be at a loose end. Here was an exquisitely seductive 
woman, exquisitely bedizened and bejewelled to whom — 
as wife or mistress — ^half a thousand men would have 
crawled on their bare knees ; and Dick became aware of 
her when she asked him for children. Here was an heiress, 
far from insensible of the power that money gave her ; 
and, when she threatened to leave him, he let her go and 
remain gone till she came to her senses. I knew aU this. 
I felt profoundly sorry for her. And I might have felt 
sorrier still if I had known that, in addition, she stood in 
moral and physical dread of him. 
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There was no point at which she could pierce the massive 
armour of his indifference ! And this it was that I had 
missed. I believe that in the early days of her career as 
a political hostess she had a wholly innocent flirtation 
with an attacM at one of the embassies. If she hoped to 
stir Dick’s jealousy, she had misjudged her man. At 
first he ignored her challenge ; then he commented 
tolerantly on “ Felicity’s queer taste for dagoes ” ; only 
as a general proposition ^d he let fall that he would 
divorce his wife out of hand if he ever caught her playing 
the fool. And it was Felicity who came to heel. 

If I am to blame, it is for unwittingly giving her the 
idea that she need no longer fear a man who was himself 
afraid of his own shadow. She might at last meet him 
on an equality. Perhaps she might even hope for some- 
thing better than equality. If Dick had a vulnerable 
spot, he might learn that other people had vulnerable 
spots. That is the most innocuous formula that I can 
find for the thoughts that I chose to put in Felicity’s 
mind, as she began to see in Dick a man who might after 
all be brought to her feet. I admit at once that I was 
not present to watch her pointing out his errors. When the 
Holy Office flourished, it would have been unnecessary to 
stand by the rack in order to guess that persuasion had 
been applied to the gasping wretch who rettuned to make 
confession in open court. One is entitled to presume 
somewhat and to ju(%e by results. 

The result of Felicity’s persuasion became visible in a 
variety of ways before I ever thought to associate them 
with her. I find it difficult, indeed, to fijs any date for the 
beginning of a change that seemed, at every other meeting, 
to be no change at all. For one or two rather dreadful 
weeks Dick seemed to have taken seriously to drink, for 
a week or two afterwards he became a teetotaller ; he 
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tried once more to make Flavia run away with him and 
then he told her that they must never meet again ; he 
was a beachcomber one day and a weighty member of a 
royal commission the next. Of aU this the official record 
says next to nothing ; and what it does say is wrong. 
At the end of his disintegration period, Dick may have 
imdertaken his innumerable committees because Felicity 
scolded him into it or because he felt he must pull himself 
together or because he was fit for nothing else, assuredly 
not because he was methodically training himself for a 
higher destiny ; and about the time and manner of his 
disintegration it is even less easy to write with certainty. 

The first intimation that something was now grievously 
amiss came to me one Saturday night in the summer of 
1919 when Flavia invited herself to dine in Whitehall 
Court. Though we had exchanged letters once or twice, 
the serious talk which we had promised oizrselves at nm 
last meeting had still to take place ; and she came 
avowedly to hear about the weeks that I had spent in 
Richmond Terrace. 

“Dick tells me they're going to New York in the 
autumn/' she threw out. 

" You’ve seen him ?,’’ I asked. 

“ We met in the street the other day. It was nominally 
by accident. I’ve made dear that we can’t begin the old 
business over again. Leslie, I wish we could find him 
some work to do I ’’ 

“ I wish he shewed the least indication of wanting it,” 
I answered with rather resentful memories of the night- 
dub life that had kept me awake in Richmond Terrace. 

“ Doesn’t Felicity see ^ ” 

“ I’m afraid she does. And very soon other people will 
see it too. She hasn’t much imagination, though. It was a 
new idea that any Croyle could think of war as anything 
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but a glorious picnic. I hope the New York visit will stop 
the present drift for both of them.” 

Flavia asked sardonically whether Dick was being taken 
to be shewn off or to be rescued from temptation. 

“ If I’m the trouble,” she added, “ it would pay her to 
hand me a ticket and so much a month to stay abroad. 
After all, I'm only one ; and they’re four, if they take the 
children. Or if you and I disappeared to some place like 
Nigeria . . . Y^y don’t you write out your resignation, 
apply for a special licence . . . ? ” 

“ And set up as a remittance-man ? We should have 
to insist on a guaranteed income from Felicity; and 
that might look rather like blackmail. It’s a pity the 
old Standard can’t start a Nigerian edition. As I can’t 
carry the paper about with me, I’m afraid life might be 
a bit precarious.” 

“ Then I suppose I must go alone,” said Flavia. “ Do 
you know at all what it costs to live there ? ” 

" I’ll try to find out,” I promised. “ Has anything out of 
the way happened to necessitate this rather drastic step ? ” 
Flavia shrugged her white shoulders and reproached me, 
smilingly, for not seeing when she was in earnest. Then 
the smile faded ; and she turned away, speaking between 
her teeth as I remembered her speatog in childhood : 

“ I suppose the day dawns when you face facts and 
know yourself for the first time. I can’t pretend Dick 
won’t try to see me as long as I’m in the same continent. 
And, while he does, there’ll be no peace with Felicity. 
Before the war, it was difierent. She wasn’t being any 
more silly ... If it is siUiaess : perhaps we were the 
fools for not seeing her as she is . . . But Dick could 
stand up to her then. Now . . .” 

“But I gather you’re not meeting him except by 
accident ? ” 
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" And I know that I can’t slam the door in his face when 
he’s at the end of his endurance. Call it weakness, say 
I’m not being fair to Felicity : that’s me and I must 
make it physically impossible for us to meet. Dick, too, 
is facing facts at last ...” 

I could not refrain from saying that this seemed to be 
preeminently what he was not doing. 

“ He sees that they can’t go on with this armed neutral- 
ity,” Flavia rejoined. " For the children’s sake, for their 
own. He’s been trying to clear away all the old mis- 
imderstandings. This psychoanalysis sttmt of talking out 
all the things you’ve kept bottled up . . . I don’t know 
how much Felicity contributed, but Dick swears he laid 
himself bare in a way he’s only done with Uncle Roy and 
me. 

So my last talk with Felicity had not been wholly 
barren. I felt rather ashamed of myself for sarong so 
often that she thought only of the admiration and homage 
that she regarded as her due. 

“ Why d’you talk about the end of Dick’s endurance ?,” 
I asked. 

” Because it stares you in the face. You’ve not seen 
him for the last few weeks, have you ? I can’t tell you 
the reason : he won’t tell me that. Perhaps it’s the effort 
of suddenly knocking off . . . you know ... I felt 
... I felt he was facing the fact that Felicity doesn’t 
want a reconciliation. Except on her own terms, whatever 
they are. He was terribly depressed when he came to see 
me. And he knows himself well enough by now to be 
quite sure he’ll go on coming whenever he feels down and 
out. I daresay Felicity has faced that now. And she 
knows herself well enough to be quite certain she could 
never put up with it. A sort of breaking-point all round. 
I feel that unless something drastic ts'done . . . That’s 
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my reason for talking about Nigeria. I’m rather hazy 
where Nigeria is. If you can think of a better place . . 


4 

Yes, I feel sure this was the first time that I heard any- 
thing about what I have called Dick’s “ disintegration ’’ ; 
and, as Ravia said little more than that he was low- 
spirited and near the end of his tether, I did not regard 
this as the first stage in any kind of revolutionary change. 
The next time I lunched in Richmond Terrace, I noticed 
indeed that Dick was drinking barley-water; I also 
noticed that he was rather sUent and morose, but it was 
a tiresome party and Felicity, whom I have already 
described as being more royalist than the king in the 
political prejudices of her adopted coxmtry, was now being 
somewhat more violent than -the fire-eaters who had 
talked about hanging the Kaiser. If I remember rightly, 
poison-gas was to be turned on those who had invented 
and first used it ; and the daughters of those German 
officers who had contrived the Belgian atrocities were 
to be subjected to public, exemplary raping. It was 
enough to make any one ill-tempered ; and I shoxdd 
have given the house a wide berth for some time if Dick 
had not begged me to come back next day. 

" John’s lunching. He’s dying to see you again,” he 
told me, though I had never been at all intimate with 
either of Dick’s brothers since we were children together. 

On the occasion of this second party Dick was still 
drinking barley-water, but he was no longer silent. The 
luncheon indeed nearly ended in a stand-up fight between 
the two brothers over the Antwerp landing or the Meso- 
potamian ejcpedition, I have forgotten which. As neither 
of them had taken part in either campaign, I could not 
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understand why the discussion of dead and forgotten 
strategy should generate so much heat until John, 
walking away from the house with me afterwards, 
muttered that, if old Dick imagined he could make a 
whipping-boy of him, he was very much mistaken. 

“ I'm afraid I don't follow,” I said. 

" Then you weren't watching,” John returned, “ I'm 
sorry for the blighter, but he had no excuse for insulting 
tm. If he wants to tell people they're talking through 
their hats, he’d better begin with Felicity, who is without 
exception the damnedest fool I've ever encountered ! 
' You ought to have gone on to Berlin. If you win the 
war and then throw away the peace . . .' My God, if 
her perishing coimtry had come in three years earlier, 
she’d have some right to talk. If the peace has been thrown 
away, it's because that jackass Wilson landed us with 
his comic league-of-nations covenant which his own 
people repudiate. Felicity talks as though America had 
made a lovely new world and the rest of us had messed it 
up out of sheer stupidity. Poor old Dick, who hates 
talking about the war anyway, can't gag the woman, so 
he bears it as long as he can and then lets fly at some one 
else. I suppose, if I’d been a Christian, I should have 
encouraged him to go on blowing off steam . . .” 

I lunched again a few days later ; and on this occasion 
there was no similar scene to record. I do not remember 
that Felicity was any less inept than usual — ^indeed I 
fancy she initiated a faintly sadistic discussion on the 
torturing of prisoners — , but Dick listened tolerantly — 
if he listened at all — ^and did not attempt to relieve his 
feelings at any one else’s expense. I fancy he was too 
full of drink to say much, perhaps to hear much ; but 
he was courteous to his guests, charming to his wife and 
only an object of horror to one who suddenly grasped 
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that he coTiIdonly cope with the first and endure the second 
when he was one remove from insensibility. 

I was so much shocked by this exhibition that, though 
I had more than once imperilled my friendship with 
Flavia by urging her not to interfere in other people's 
business, I now invited her to dine with me and roundly 
asked if she could not use her influence with Dick to make 
him take a hold on himself. 

“ I did try,” she answered with the listlessness of 
complete exhaustion. "And he did give it up for a 
time . . .” 

" I know,” I assented ruefully. " It made him rather 
like a bear with a sore head . . .” 

“If he weren’t so healthy, he might be feeling the 
consequences and wondering if it was worth it. As it is, 
he only wonders if it’s worth keeping sober to hear Felicity 
nagging or making a fool of herself. I don’t quite know 
what the answer to that is.” 

I asked if no one could reach him through his self- 
respect, which in one form or another I regarded as the 
toughest strain in his character. At present I doubt if 
more than three people had ever noticed anything amiss ; 
but in time his powers of assimilation would weaken. Any 
one who stayed with him, instead of merely seeing him 
at a meal wWe perhaps others were helping themselves 
generously, would be struck by the rapidity with which 
one drink succeeded another. His children would observe 
subtile differences between Dick and other fathers. 

“ He would only ask what there was to keep up his 
self-respect for,” Flavia replied in a tone of flat hopeless- 
ness that I had never before heard her use. "You see, he 
has nothing to look forward to. I suppose, if the king 
made him Viceroy of India and wouldn’t take ' no ’ for 
an answer, he’d buckle to as he did- in the war. If I said 
Q 
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I’d run away with him ... I suppose, if I approached 
Felicity . . . After all, we both want to help him.” 

I did not believe that Flavia would achieve anything 
by a course that, in truth, I did not expect her to adopt. 
The idea of her meeting Felicity to discuss how they, the 
rivals for Dick’s affection, could unite to save him seemed 
to me, if not melodramatic, at least too literary : it was 
the stuff for a telling scene in a play, a moving chapter in 
a novel, but not a thing that I could well imagine happen- 
ing within five minutes’ walk of my flat, in the year 1919, 
between people that I knew. 

Flavia, to be sure, had never lacked courage ; and I 
have no doubt she needed it aU for the hour-long battle 
of which she wrote to teU me a few days later. For a 
moment, as I began to read her letter, I did think that 
her coturage had failed her, for she had promised to call 
on leaving Richmond Terrace and to describe her inter- 
view by word of mouth. I saw I was wrong, however, 
when I reached the postscript ; " This is the whole story. 
I will come and see you, if you like, but I hope you won’t 
ask me to. I am desperately tired and I should probably 
cry. Besides, it would do no good.” 

5 

After all these years I am still unable to think of that 
letter calmly ; and I make no attempt to remain calm 
when I think of the interview that, for all its length, it 
described so sketchily. 

" My mistake," Flavia wrote vdth ironical moderation, 
” was in thinking we both loved Dick. Felicity doesn’t, in 
any shape or form. She only loves herself. She doesn't 
want to punish him or hurt me, but she has to get her due. 
If you can imagine the stony indifference of an inquisitor ...” 

I could indeed imagine it. I could imagine the whole 
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scene. I could hear Felicity at the telephone before it 
began, her voice changing from artificial graciousness 
to artificial frigidity when she grasped who wanted to 
see her ; “ Miss Who ? Oh, Miss Wreyden . . . Well, I 
am very busy, hut as you say it’s urgent . . . You couldn’t 
write ? Well, I shall be at home about six ...” I could 
see her setting the drawing-room as she had set it once 
before on the night when she insisted, against every one’s 
wishes, on meeting this girl who, absent or present, 
always contrived to stand between her husband and her- 
self. I could picture her dressing with more than usual 
care, powdering a trifle more heavily than her wont if 
she thought her cheeks were a little flushed, perhaps 
deciding to cover her glossy black hair with a hat if she 
suspected that her liquid brown eyes were too bright 
with triumph. I felt sure that she had kept Flavia 
waiting. 

“ If you can imagine . . 

I could imagine the stiff little bow of that erect little 
body, which always looked as if it would snap in two when 
she bent. I could feel the cold silence in which Flavia 
was left to explain why she had caEed, what business of 
hers it was to offer advice or even toaffect concern onbehalf 
of some one else’s husband. I could see her gallantly 
persevering, stubbornly refusing to be provoked. And, 
at the end, I could hear Felicity protesting with a shrug 
that she tmhappily had no influence over Dick. 

” She told me she’d tried and failed,” Flavia wrote. 
” She’d always known Dick was really in love with me ; 
and, after his father died, she tried to end an impossible 
condition — for him, for herself, for the children — by getting 
him abroad. I, for reasons of my own, had put my spoke 
in that. She rmer had been, she never would be, able to do 
anything with him when he came at my whistle and so long 
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as I chose to whistle. Some people might think this an 
humiliating confession to miike, but she had got far beyond 
thinking of her own dignity — God forgive her the lie I — and 
was only concerned to save ‘ Richard ’ from further degrad- 
ation or, if that was impossible, to protect the children^ 
Influence ? Perhaps, if I left him alone . . . She had 
gone away before the war, in the hope of rousing him to some 
sense of decency, but she had soon discovered that she was 
only handing him over to me. No doubt, if she tried to get 
him abroad now before he went entirely to pieces, I should 
put my spoke in again. Conceivably, if I went right 
away . . .” 

As though to anticipate a comment from me, the 
letter jumped on for half-an-hour to the moment Tvhen 
Flavia — still imcommitted, apparently — ^left the house 
and found Dick waiting in a doorway. 

“ ... a pitiable state. He told me he’d come to say 
good-bye. It would all begin again if he found me in London 
when he came back from America. He wanted me to go 
because of the way that fiend was tormenting him. When 
he was drunk, he didn’t mind, but he couldn’t always be 
drunk. ... I told you there was something going on that 
I didn’t understand : I now know what it was. That time 
when he was -trying to talk away their differences, he’d 
stripped himself to the bone : things that he’s never told 
even to me, things that I’ve told you and you wotddn’t 
believe. She was incredibly sympathetic, he says, out- 
wardly : leading him on .. . and filling him up. He 
was so drunk at the end that he couldn’t speak ; but she 
knew aU she wanted now, the devil incarnate ! She’d 
brought him down, as she thought: he’d never be able to 
make another stand against her. She taunts him, like that 
boy who taunted him for hiding beca/use he was afraid to 
fight in South Africa. And he hasn’t the heart to strike her 
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over tJie movih. When she’s tired of the rack, she takes to 
the thumb-scrm and talks — in front of him — of things that 
still keep him awake at night, horrible, unmentionable 
things that happened in the heat of the fighting. And he 
knew she’d go on tormenting him till he gave me up 
absolutely.” 

So, Flavia continued, she was going away. 

“ And it won’t do,” she continued, “for me just to dis- 
appear again to Hampstead. If you were free to choose 
where you lived . . . But it’s no use thinking about that.” 

The words that followed had been scored out ; and the 
three lines of black obliteration imposed a check. Though 
there was more to come, I could not read it for the 
moment. I understood at last why Flavia had written 
when she had more than half-promised to come and see 
me. Apparently she was unequal to a third scene, a 
second parting, in one afternoon ; and she was parting 
from me as finally as she had parted from Dick. 

To the postscript a frantic and hardly legible second 
postscript had been added : 

. " My dearest, I can trust you not to look for me. It was 
such agony when I had to hide from Dick ; and I really 
don’t feel I can stand much more. Forgive me! ” 

I sat staring at the letter till my servant came in to lay 
the table for dinner. I was still staring at it when the 
telephone rang and my editor asked if there was anything 
the matter with me. I cannot remember what excuse I 
made for my lateness, but I remember rising automati- 
cally, driving automatically to my office, receiving my 
instructions and retiring to write the most automatic 
leading-article that ever found its way into the columns 
of a paper genercdly esteemed for the sprightliness of its 
style. 

At some stage in that long night I found myself gripping 
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the telephone and being told by the operator that he 
could get no answer. I believe I was trying to say that, 
if Flavia would wait a day, I would come abroad with her, 
though we had to beg our bread. At some other stage, 
though she fancied she could “ trust ” me not to looh for 
her, I went rotmd to her fiat and found a newspaper 
sticking out of her letter-box and a messenger-boy in- 
effectucJly rattling the knocker. Evidently she was 
taking no risks ; and I returned home to find a note 
from Dick, bidding me good-bye before he sailed to 
America. 

" Sorry not to have seen you again,” he wrote, " but 
I’ve been very busy anA rather seeAy. However, I’m in 
hopes that the voyage will buck me up.” 

I wondered. Would anything or any one help Dick 
now ? Was he too far gone ? To wrench my thoughts 
away from Flavia, I tried to imagine what kind of career 
Felicity would contrive for him. She could make him, 
perhaps, sit on committees and preside over commissions. 
At the end of ten years, when he had gained a reputation 
for uninspired industry and dull soundness, he might be 
given something really worth having, provided always 
that he had not blown out his brains in the interval and 
that nobody else wanted it and that the fountain of 
honour did not ask whether he was not still, or had not 
once been, addicted to tippling. 

I doubted, though, whether she would push him far. 
The man was finished. If at the time I had been 
acquainted with Captain Dutton’s wholly unjustified 
and misleading phrase, I should have said there was no 
further " sphere of usefulness ” for him to explore. 

And then I could banish Flavia no longer. She was 
gone, for ever ; and she would haimt me, for ever. 





CHAPTER FIVE 

“ AND CHAIRMAN OF VARIOUS SELECT COMMITTEES . . 

I 

W HEN I admitted to the editor-in-chief of the 
Morning Standard that I had known Dick Alster 
all my life, I added that for a time we had drifted apart, 
but that, even when we were seeing least of each other, 
we met regularly at certain club dinners, from which he 
always came back for a final smoke and talk in the Ryder 
Street rooms that I had taken — though I did not tell the 
editor my reason — ^when I found the flat in Whitehall 
Court too richly charged with memories of Flavia. 

These would be, roughly, the years from 1920, when 
Dick came back from America, to 1924, when he con- 
sulted me about that year’s general election. One 
coalition government, one conservative government, 
three prime ministers and twice that number of colonial 
and dominion secretaries had by this time clearly demon- 
strated that they had no other use for his services than 
as a member of some commission that would sit for six 
months, take evidence and make recommendations to 
which no one but a jaded pressman ever paid the slightest 
attention. The labour party, on the other hand, had 
more patronage than applicants for it. 

I promised to help in making Dick’s name known ; 
and, as I could not bring myself to meet Felicity until 
I was compelled, our intercourse dwindled to an imeasy 
hour’s conversation once every six months or so, when 
I f ormd him lingering like a friendless dog at the end of a 
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public dinner. Even if I had been able to forget or to 
forgive Flavia’s last interview with Felicity or her parting 
from Dick in some doorway of Richmond Terrace, I had 
my own suf&cient work to occupy me, my own decisions 
to take, my own troubles to overcome. It was in these 
years that both my parents died — ^within a week of each 
other — ^and I found myself free, if I liked, to bid journalism 
a long farewell ; it was also in these years that the Morn- 
ing Standard changed hands and I elected, for reasons at 
which I have hinted, to take service under the new pro- 
prietor. 

It was in these years, finally, that I became forty and 
discovered, as I found myself looking back, that I had 
slipped from youth to middle age. When I stayed with 
Roy Hadleigh for my father’s funeral, the old doctor 
asked why I did not employ my now comfortable means 
in travelling and I told him, in almost the words that 
Dick had used four years earlier, that I could not stand 
being cooped up in a ship, that I disliked meeting new 
people and did not want to see new places, in sum that 
any change from my Ryder Street rooms and the New 
Cmitury Club must be a change for the worse. 

“The perfect old bachelor,” commented Hadleigh, 
who by now had slipped from middle to old age, though 
his vigour of mind and body was unimpaired. 

“ Not of malice aforethought,” I said, “ as you know 
better than most people. I’ve had flirtations and friend- 
ships and affairs with a number of women, but none of 
them satisfied me. If you can’t give the whole of your- 
self . . .” 

“ Did you ever want to ? ” 

" To the others ? No ! Some of them were amusing, 
some of them were exceedingly attractive. All the time, 
though, I knew that if Flavia came into the room ...” 
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As I broke ofi, the doctor pulled a letter from his 
pocket and studied the post-mark. 

“ Bangkok’s in Siam, isn’t it ?,” he asked. 

“The capital,” I answered. “Is that where she is now ? ” 

“ Apparently. She went out to Ceylon in attendance 
on an invalid and has been wandering farther east ever 
since. Sometimes nursing, sometimes , . . I’m glad I 
had her trained to a profession, but I never guessed how 
the poor child would need it. She talks about going to 
Cambodia next ...” 

As he restored the letter to his pocket and looked at me 
over his spectacles, I asked if he was suggesting that 
I should join her. 

“ I’m telling you how to find her if you want her,’’ he 
answered. “ I don’t yet know how much in earnest you 
were . . .” 

“ And I can’t tell you,” I interrupted a little bitterly. 
“ It seemed the only thing that mattered ; but, when she 
asked me to come away with her, I could only think of 
ways and means, which I suppose your romantic lover 
should scorn. Flavia ? Whenever I asked her to marry 
me and let every one else go hang, she was always held 
back by her ghastly sense of responsibility. Love, it 
appears, is not the only thing : the people who count 
the world well lost for it are probably rather selfish hogs 
and the decent people, if they make other people unhappy, 
won’t count the world well lost. I expect that sounds a 
disgustingly unromantic, middle-aged line ...” 

“No, I think you’ve taken the measure of Flavia’s foot.” 

“ I’d go out to her,” I admitted candidly, “ if I thought 
she wanted me.” 

“ She’s always wanted you,” the doctor murmured. 

“ Not to the exclusion of everything else I We'd got 
into the fatal habit of being in love and getting no farther. 
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Until something happened to break that. . . . She may 
tire of her wandering, tire of being alone ...” 

" I wish to God she would !,” exclaimed Hadleigh. 
" You may be middle-aged, friend Leslie, but I can count 
on my fingers the years that I can expect to live.” 

This conversation belongs to the first months of 1923 ; 
and it was in the autumn that, as I have narrated, Dick 
consulted me about the prospects of a labour victory at 
the general election and the possibility, as he expressed 
it, of there being " more mart57rs than Ramsay’s lions can 
conveniently tackle ”. We continued to discuss appoint- 
ments and ofiSces for several years and for several years 
I talked about retiring from Fleet Street ; but in truth 
I believe we were both too listless to desire a change and 
it is certain that we neither of us found a propitious 
moment. It was in these years, between 1924 and 1929, 
that we had the general strike ; in these years that 
unemplo3rment changed from an abnormal consequence 
of temporary economic maladjustment to the normal and 
constant accompaniment of a standing economic mis- 
conception ; in these years that the evil seeds of the peace- 
treaties began to bear fruit and that a bemused world was 
confronted with new problems of war-debts and 
reparations and international exchange and currency- 
manipulation. At the time it seemed like a series of new 
crises, no more to be shirked than the late war. Dick 
would murmur : " One damned thing after another ” 
and bury his greying head in the evidence of his latest 
committee. "It keeps you from thinking,” was his 
ambiguous comment on his own labours. I continued to 
" tide ” Bunting " over ” yet one more “ transition ”. 

For what it may be worth, it was towards the end of 
these later years that Flavia married. I use the qualify- 
ing phrase, because I find it almost impossible to separate 
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what was vitally important to me from what was now of 
perhaps little importance to Dick ; and it is with Dick’s 
life that I am concerned. At the time, when I could 
eliminate my own feelings, I felt disposed to say on his 
behalf, as Talleyrand said of Napoleon’s death : " Ce 
n’est pas un ivinement, c’est -me nouvelle.” It was ten 
years now since Flavia cried in despair that, so long as 
she was in the same continent, Dick would not consent 
to be entirely separated ; her betrothal to an officer whom 
she had nursed in the war and who was now taking her 
to his rubber estate in Malaya could not add an3rthing 
. of finality. 

2 

Would Dick now cease even to brood over might-have- 
beens ? Would he devote himself to his wife and almost 
grown-up children ? Would he stir himself to secure the 
work that he was always half-heartedly urging other 
people to secure for him ? 

These were a few of many questions that Hadleigh put 
when he sent me a marked copy of the Morning Post with 
a note to say he hoped I should not “ take this too hard 

" I know nothing of this fellow Helston,” he continued, 
" so I can’t tell if he’ll make our dear Flavia happy, but I’m 
glad for every one’s sake that there’s to be no more shilly- 
shallying. FranMy, J shotdd have liked it better if she had 
rrtarried you, but perhaps you were right in saying she 
needed something decisive to subordinate her other loyalties 
to the main one. Any way, though there’s no fool like an old 
fool. I’m not fool enough to think I understand what in- 
fluences men and women in their affairs of the heart. I 
only hope this announcement has put an end to Dick’s day- 
dreaming. Is he ever going to wake up?” 

It was not an easy question to answer. As host or 
guest at this time, as husband or father, as hereditary 
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legislator or county magnate, Dick did all that was 
required of him, much as a well-trained animal performs 
its tricks without understanding them ; but I felt all the 
time that he was in a trance. Dick at a regimental 
dinner, Dick at the Fourth of June celebrations, Dick 
at his wife’s birthday-party ; he never made a wrong 
movement, but he was never alive. What, I wondered, 
did Felicity think of her victory, now formally and 
officially proclaimed ? Was she satisfied ? 

Was Delilah satisfied when she asserted herself success- 
fully against Samson and beheld him shorn, bound, 
spent and useless ? I never had speech with any one who 
met Dick during his one visit to New York ; but, if 
Felicity was comforted by being able to produce a well- 
broken husband at last, she cannot have been much 
gratified by the expression that her friends’ faces wore 
as they looked at her slow-speaking, half-dazed “ English 
lord And more than twenty years of marriage, for ten 
of which her empire had been undisputed, really left her 
very much where she had been in 1908 when she gave 
her beauty and her wealth in exchange for Dick’s position 
and the prospect of his title. She would not have been 
Felicity if she had not dreamed of a day when her son 
should boast a courtesy title and her daughter be known 
at Court as “ the Lady Beatrice Croyle ”. 

Would this dream now become a reality ? I felt that 
the doctor was better placed than any one to answer his 
own question, for Dick was living more and more in the 
country and it was only when I stayed with Hadleigh for 
a week-end that I had an opportunity of stud3dng the 
chequered pilgrimage that led ultimately to the Anti- 
podes. At one time I thought that Dick might have 
disliked a house in which he had passed a far from happy 
childhood ; but, when I fotmd him sauntering by himself 
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under the pictures in the Long Gallery or furtively 
reaiTMgmg the spoils of five generations in the museum, 
he seemed to have wholly forgotten the days when he 
stood trembling to attention for general inspection by a 
father lately returned from his last war. I remembered 
Flavia’s declaration that of the two, opposing Dicks one 
was always wishing that he had been his own grand- 
father, serving in the Mutiny. And, when I met him with 
a dog and gun or viewed him distantly casting a fly over 
his tiny trout-stream or joined him in the beech-woods 
that he was clearing and replanting, I came to feel — ^per- 
haps fancifully — ^that he was giving to the trees and 
stones of his estate a dumb love for which he had all his 
life been denied outlet. 

Only a C3mic would have suggested that on the wind- 
swept chalk-downs and in the tangled woods and by the 
serpentine banks of his little stream he was safe from 
Felicity, who never risked her elegant shoes beyond the 
terraces and lawns of the formal garden ; but one needed 
not to be called a cynic for suggesting that his growing 
taste for solitude consorted ill with his assiduously adver- 
tised desire for important public work. As one appoint- 
ment after another fell vacant, I tried to stir his interest ; 
but after a punctual outbtirst against the futility of his 
latest royal commission he became remote and absent- 
minded, murmuring that he must talk this over, yes, he 
must certainly talk this over with his wife. Occasionally 
I wondered if he was beginning to drink again ; but his 
new detachment was different from the smiling, fuddled 
self-sufficiency of the bad old days in Richmond Terrace. 
I was puzzled ; and one night, when I was stajdng with 
Hadleigh, I asked if he had noticed a change in Dick. 

" I should be a good deal happier if I had,” he 
answered darkly. 
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“This habit of going ofiE by himself all day . . 

I said. 

“ I should be a good deal happier if I thought he was 
by himself,” said the doctor. “ No, it’s not a woman of 
flesh and blood that he meets on his rambles, but I 
believe she’s vastly more real to him than his wife and 
daughter. And that sort of thing is not good for any 
man. It’s very strange, Leslie : you’d have thought time 
and distance ...” 

“ I don’t think I should have,” I interrupted, trying not 
to look at the glass screen behind which I had so often 
seen Flavia at work with her bottles. " However, it’s 
a subject I would rather not discuss.” 

“ Did I hear a note of rancour then ? ” 

“Not agaiost Flavia, God knows 1,” I answered. “ I 
feel we all behaved as we must inevitably have behaved, 
by the essentials of our characters. If I could persuade 
myself that anybody had got any good out of the muddle 
... I suppose this fellow Helston has.” 

" That,” said the doctor, “ is just what I want to dis- 
cuss with you. I won’t probe any more wounds than I 
can help, but there are certain storms blowing up and 
we must be ready for them, I can do my bit, but you’ll 
have to do yours. After all, I’m an old man, living on a 
back-water. You’re in the great world, you know every- 
body, you can pull strings and get things done . . .” 

I asked if he was trying to tell me that Helston was 
dead and that I must get Dick out of the way before 
Flavia returned to England. 

“ It would be a great deal easier for every one if he 
were,” the doctor replied, “but I’m afraid Helston’s 
not going to die — ^people don’t, except in books ! — ^to suit 
your convenience or mine. Oh, if you could marry her, 
it would be simplicity itself. You’ve long said that she 
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needed something decisive to happen. It seems to have 
happened . . . now that it’s too late.” 

3 

Though Hadleigh always staged his confidential inter- 
views in the surgery to secure himself from interruption, 
the importance of the present one could be judged by his 
added precaution of switching the telephone through to 
the hall. 

It could be judged also by his difficulty in expressing 
himself. From the first I begged him to speak with com- 
plete candour; but he would only reply with discon- 
certing helplessness that he had nothing definite to tell 
me. I asked what form my help was to take ; and he 
answered that he did not know. It was the only time 
that I had seen him entirely at a loss ; and, as he filled his 
pipe and rang for the grog-tray and turned the key in 
the door, I felt that he was indeed an old man, to be no 
longer able to set his thoughts in order. 

" The trouble . . he would begin. “ I'm not 
blaming any one ... If I knew this fellow Helston 
personally, it would be so much easier . . .” And then, 
in an obvious attempt to gain time by digressing into a 
generalization : “ It’s always a naistake for a man or 
woman to marry when the other says : ‘ I’m not in love 
with you.’ Ardent youngsters think they can set a 
woman on fire . . . Witness Dick 1 Vain girls won’t 
believe that a man can hold out against them. Witness 
Felicity ! ” 

“ It's a further mistake,” I suggested, “if you don’t 
care enough to marry a man,^ to imagine you can have an 
intimate friendship with him.” 

After more than twenty years I stiU remembered with 
resentment the doctor’s impatient recommendation that 
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Flavia should see if she cared enough for Dick to become 
his mistress. I still did not know whether she had or not ; 
I no longer cared ; but I traced all our troubles to the 
years in which no one tried to check her belief that she 
could manage him as no woman had ever yet managed 
any man. 

“ Helston must be a fool !,” the doctor broke out 
angrily. “ With that woman for a wife ... I think 
Flavia’s the most selfless creature I've known . . .” 

“ It was her undoing,” I said. “ If she’d thought more 
of herself and less of other people . . . Other people who 
were mutually exclusive ...” Of a sudden I remem- 
bered a figure that she had employed after her father’s 
death. “ When you jump overboard between two 
people ...” 

” She paid you the compliment of thinking you could 
save yourself. Dick ? Never ! The more she tried, the 
more she would simply sap his manhood. When you 
understand that, you’U be more sorry for her. It wasn’t 
any feminine vacillation. If I had to break off in the 
middle of an operation because I found it was hope- 
less ... To see all the agony begiiming again as the 
anaesthetic wears off . . .” 

‘‘ Oh, Flavia never got anything but misery out of the 
whole business !,” I exclmmed. ” I hoped, though, that 
now ...” 

The doctor hunted through a pile of letters and ex- 
tracted a small packet of photographs. One was of a 
bungalow surrounded on three sides by vaist tropical 
trees of a kind xmknown to me ; another was of a man, 
with his face completely hidden by the shade of a sun- 
helmet, sitting at the wheel of an elderly Ford car ; yet 
another was of a smiling native group. 

"She was perfectly frank,” he informed me, "in 
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telling Helston he would be taking her at his own risk. 
She didn’t want him, she didn’t even want a home, she 
only wanted to keep away from En^and. Not a sound 
beginning, you know, though of course she hoped to make 
him happy. I suppose Helston thought it would come 
right when once they were married. And, however cold 
she remained, she would be a companion in that god- 
forsaken planter’s shack. Better than a native girl. 
There, if I judge him aright, he made his mistake. I have 
no experience of native girls . . .” 

As he hesitated, I made haste to say that my own 
knowledge was derived entirely from the works of Somer- 
set Maugham. I did not enjoy a dispassionate contrast 
between Flavia and a native girl. 

" I’ve always presumed the union to be a purely phy- 
sical one,” Hadleigh continued tranquilly. ” No sub- 
tilities, no reserves. If the girl doesn’t give all of herself 
to you, why, you feel you’ve made a bad bargain.” 

” And you feel you’ve made a bad bargain,” I asked, 
” when your wife’s a sophisticated white woman, nine- 
tenths mind and imagination ? ” 

” Well, you’re exasperated that you can’t get at it all 
as quickly and as simply as with the native.” 

There followed a long silence in which I found myself 
gripping the arms of my chair and wishing that the 
doctor had not shewn me those photographs. Malaya 
was far enough away, but this bungalow on the fringe of 
the jungle or in its midst was not on any map that I could 
imagine. And Flavia was alone there, with a husband 
who felt she was a bad bargain. 

“ Am I to understand the whole thing’s crashed ?,” 
I asked. 

"The climate doesn't suit Flavia,” Hadleigh began 
enigmatically ; then, with a touch of impatience : " You 
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can't give out what’s not in you to give ; and Flavia’s 
first devotion and love were spent before she married. 
I’m sorry for Helston in a way, hut he had fair warning.” 

“ He should have stuck to his native girls,” I said. 

" Certainly, after he was naarried,” the doctor agreed. 

” Oh, that was it ? And what you have politely called 
‘ the climate ’ . . .” 

“ When she comes home this year, I don’t suppose 
she’ll go back.” 

So Flavia was coming home, perhaps on her way now. 
I had expected to hear this when the doctor first told me 
that he needed my help ; but my immediate reaction had 
been to wonder how this would afiect Dick. Now I began 
to wonder how it would affect me. 

“ Has she said where she proposes to live ?,” I asked. 
” And how ? ” A vague gesture intimated that, if Flavia 
cared to make her home with Hadleigh, she would always 
be welcome. " Has Dick any idea of all this ? ” 

The doctor shook his head, frowning, and stood up to 
look out of window in the direction of the ” Big House ”. 

“ I don’t intend to tell him,” he answered. 

“ If you’re right in thinking that he wanders off by 
himself, day after day, to all the places where he once 
went with Flavia . . .,”1 began. 

" That’s neither here nor there. For many reasons I 
think Dick should have a change of work and a change of 
scene. He’s talked about it long enough, in all con- 
science. And that’s where I want your assistance. I 
hope you’ll be successful ; but, whether you are or not, 
I don’t feel that Dick — or, rather. Felicity — ^has the right 
to pass a sentence of perpetual banishment on any one. 
Flavia’s done all and more than all that could be expected 
of her in the way of atoning for her own good deeds. 
Now she’s in trouble, she needs a place of refuge. If she’s 
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uncomfortably near those two when she’s here or in 
London, it will he their turn to dear out. I’m as fond of 
Dick as ever I was, Leslie, and I feel that in many ways 
he has never had a fair chance, but a good many of us have 
done our best and he must stand on his own feet now.” 

I thought of Dick as I had seen him in the last months 
before Felicity took him to America. Would she try to 
make life unbearable to him again ? Would she succeed ? 
Or was he now altogether too indifferent, too bored ? 

“ I’ll do what I can,” I promised. 

"Australia’s waiting for a new governor-general,” 
said the doctor. “ You’d better get hold of the prime 
minister’s principal private secretary. And, by the way, 
there’s no time to waste.” 


4 

I had said I would do whatever I could, but there 
seemed very little that I or any one else could do. For 
half-a-dozen years now I had been making Dick’s name 
known and getting it better known in official quarters, 
but of late I had been met with the blunt question : Did 
my friend Alster reaUy want a position of the kind I was 
always trying to secure ? He was not doing much to 
push hims elf forward in the House of Lords ; and once 
or twice, when some one sounded him tentatively, he 
seemed to be inextricably involved in one or other of the 
" various select committees ” to which the Who’s Who 
of this time bore witness. 

I did not myself mind ploughing one more furrow in 
the sand ; but, if I was to use my inconsiderable influence 
with people of importance, I had to be sure that Dick was 
not going to make fools of his backers at the last 
inoment. Accordingly, on the morning after my talk 
with Hadleigh, I called at the “ Big House ” and invited 
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Dick to say whether he would accept the Australian 
appointment if it were offered him. As I expected, he 
retorted by asking sarcastically if the College of Cardinals 
was not just as likely to elect him pope. 

“ Well, you’ve now established a claim on official 
gratitude,” I said. “ You’ve gained tremendous experi- 
ence, you’re the right age and there’s no difficulty about 
the children. Beatrice would have the time of her life 
as the governor-general’s daughter ; and you could take 
young Richard as an A.D.C. What d’you think ? ” 

Dick stood up with a yawn and began to fill a red- 
leather despatch-box with papers. The top one, I saw, 
was inscribed " Draft Report ” ; and, as he slammed the 
lid of the box, I felt that he was sending one more unloved 
and unwanted enquiry to its grave. 

“ Truth to teU, I was looking forward to a bit of a 
holiday,” he muttered, as we walked out into the sun- 
shine. “ I’ve just heard of a fishing in Ireland . . .” 

"But you can’t spend the rest of your life idling 
about . . .” 

” If I had the summer there, I could come back to my 
committee-work ... I don’t want to stay down here. 
I certainly don’t want to be in London for the season. 
Oh, if anybody offers me a job of this kind, I shall have 
to consider it. Common civility. But as I don’t think 
there’s the least likelihood . . 

His attitude, I felt, was not encouraging ; and I won- 
dered whether I should have been more successful if I had 
approached Felicity first. As the question passed through 
my head, it was answered by Dick’s saying that " they ” 
had all been giving a good deal of thought to this subject. 

" I suppose,” he added a little contemptuously, ” it 
woiild mean a G.C.M.G. and perhaps a step in the peerage. 
For those who^are about sudx things . . 
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“ Has any one in fact been putting out a feeler ?,“ 
I asked. 

" No. Roy Hadleigb •thinks a change would be a good 
thing, but I can get all the change I need by going to 
Ireland . . . Let’s walk up to the west wood. I want to 
shew you a bit of reafforestation I’m doing.” 

Australia, I felt, was being dismissed ; and indeed it 
was not mentioned again until a week or two later when 
I was once more staying with the doctor and Dick walked 
down to say that he could give me a lift to London next 
day when he went up on certain business that he could 
not specify. Between these two meetings I thought a 
good deal over his phrase about the “ change ” he needed 
and could secure by going to Galway for a holiday. He 
had not consulted Hadleigh professionally and he had 
not been told that Flavia was on her way home, but he 
spoke as though he had been told to make himself scarce 
and as though he would be doing all that was required of 
him by going to Ireland. Had Flavia said anything ? 

I know now that she had not. Why, then, did Dick 
talk as though a few months’ absence would suffice for 
some purpose that he was careful to leave undefined ? 
The rational explanation is that, even if nobody in the 
village told him that Flavia was coming back, he argued 
with himself that a woman unused to the tropics would 
normally come back every other year. Is there any need 
to seek a less obvious reason for his very sensible deter- 
mination to be out of the way rmtil she was eastward- 
bound again ? 

I should not have said so if I had not motored with 
Dick from Marston to London and if he had not been so 
unaccountably on edge. The ostensible purpose of his 
journey, he now explained, was to call at the Speaker’s 
House and discuss the composition of yet another select 
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committee. He had also to say before mid-night whether 
he wished to take an option on his Irish river. Finally — 
this was something that he must not reveal even to 
Felicity for the present — ^he had an appointment with a 
certain person who lived less than a hundred miles from 
Downing Street. He did not wish me to ask him any 
questions ; but he might teU me that, if anything came 
of the meeting, it would knock his precious conunittee 
on the head and in all likelihood leave him with a salmon- 
river that he could not use. 

" That’s the way things would happen !,” he added 
with more petulance than the position seemed to justify. 

I suggested, using the candour of old friendship, that 
what really irritated him was the knowledge that he had 
not made up his own mind. 

" Still, you won’t have to give an immediate decision,” 
I added. ” If you’d care to dine with me somewhere and 
talk things over ...” 

" I don’t know when I shall be free. And I certainly 
shan’t have time to dress,” he grumbled. 

“ I’ll wait for you at the club,” I said. " We can 
decide then where we want to go.” 

“ I can’t promise anjrthing,” he answered ; and, when 
he dropped me at my chambers, I spent the rest of the 
afternoon waiting for a telephone-message to say that 
he had changed his mind. 

Would history have been altered if in fact he had 
failed me ? I do not think so. Before the day was out, 

I had come to believe — ^for the time at least — ^in a fate 
that had brought him to London and inspired my invi- 
tation and perhaps led us to the amiable taxi-driver who 
soon took charge of our destinies. Dick arrived pimctu- 
aUy enough, but in a mood of irritability, depression and 
general troublesomeness that I had not seen equalled in 
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the long years when he shared my flat in Whitehall Court. 
He had interviewed the Speaker and would be landed 
with another conunissipn unless he cut the country. 
He had also seen the P.M. and, what was worse, the P.M. 
had seen him : this augured ill, as he had been suffering 
from an attack of nerves. His fishing ? Well, he had 
secured that, but there would quite certainly be no water 
in the river. When I suggested that we might think 
about dinner, he proceeded to find fault with every place 
I proposed. One was always too crowded, another too 
empty ; he hated dining undergroimd and he would not 
eat to music if I paid him. 

After twenty minutes of this, I warned him that his 
problem would solve itself by our failing to get a table 
anywhere. This roused him ; and we set out in a taxi, 
only to find that every comer of every grill-room was 
fiUed. 

''We can go back to the club,” I said somewhere 
between nine and ten. 

By this time, our driver had entered into the spirit of 
the htmt ; and he now suggested that we should try the 
Ritz Grill-Room, from which he had noticed a good many 
parties leaving early for theatres. 

"A quarter of an hour more or less doesn’t matter,” 
Dick yawned, as though he were humouring me in a pro- 
ject predestined to failure. " Is this our sixth attempt ? ” 

“ At least,” I replied. " If we can’t get in here . . 

There was one table vacant at this, our seventh and last 
venture. I waited to be told that the room was too 
crowded, the noise overpowering, or to be reproached for 
not remembering that Dick had said he could not and 
would not dine underground on a stifling June night. 
His captiousness, however, seemed to be exhausted; 
and there was something like a note of apology in his 
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voice as he murmured that he had entirely forgotten this 
was Ascot week. 

As we sat down, I noticed |hat Roy Hadleigh was 
within a yard of me, giving dinner to Flavia. 


5 

The odds against our meeting were, so far as I am 
concerned, incalculable. Hadleigh, also forgetting that 
this was Ascot week and omitting to reserve a table, had 
also been turned away from three restaurants ; and 
this strengthened my queer feeling that something more 
than coincidence had brought us together. It would 
have been so easy for the one party or the other to have 
waited half-an-hour elsewhere, so easy for us to have 
gone back to my club, so much more probable that the 
one vacant comer here should have been at the other 
end of the grill-room. 

As it was, we could not have timed our arrival more 
neatly or punctually if we had come on the doctor’s 
invitation ; and, observing the complete absence of 
surprise on the faces of Dick and Flavia, I felt that, 
though they had not arranged to meet and did not want 
to meet, they yet had expected to meet. To my talk of 
“ fate ” I am not going to add any talk of a “ sixth 
sense ” ; but. when I remembered Dick’s moodiness 
during the last few weeeks, culminating in his suppressed 
excitement that morning, I could not help wondering 
whether some instinct had told him that she was drawing 
nearer, night and day. 

" You’d better join us,” said the doctor, signing rather 
grimly to his waiter that our tables were to be pushed 
together. ” You up for long, Dick ? ” 

“ I intended to go back to-morrow,” Dick answered. 
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“ Well, this . . . really . . . Has your husband come 
with you ?,” he enquired of Flavia. 

“ No, he couldn’t get away,” she answered. “ If I 
hadn’t been rather seedy . . 

“ She’s going to stay with me for the present,” said the 
doctor, with the air of a man delivering an ultimatum. 
“ Afterwards, when she’s had time to turn round . . . 
She’s not going east again, by the way. Now then, sit 
down, both of you 1 We’d got as far as Aden,” he 
reminded Flavia, ” and the man who inconsiderately 
died on board. Go on, my child ! ” 

I think that I was the last to recover. Ever since 
Hadleigh told me that Flavia was coming home, I had 
been wondering whether I wanted to meet her, whether 
I could meet her, whether I could help meeting her. 
” So long as I don’t see her . . .,” I whispered, as I 
stared in spite of myself at the glowing hair and deep-set 
grey eyes. Perhaps she would not want to see me. 
Though I was sitting beside her, she directed her con- 
versation at the other two ; and it was only at the end, 
when we were aU giving her news of Marston, that she 
lowered her voice to say something conventional about 
my parents. 

” I didn’t write . . .,” she added with a little shrug ; 
and I wondered whether she was reminding me that I 
had not written to tell her I was now independent. 

“ I knew I had your sympathy,” I answered. “ For a 
time I considered the question of blossoming out as a 
gentleman of leisure, but the new managenlent wanted 
me to stay on with the paper. I’d got used to being in 
harness, too . . .” 

” That’s so easy to tmderstand I I thought, when I 
went abroad, that I was making an entirely new start, 
but I soon discovered that one can’t cut one’s life in two,” 
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If this meant anything definite, it meant that I should 
have achieved nothing by; pursuing Flavia to Burmah, 
Siam, Cochin-China. It was impossible to forget in 
twelve months the preoccupation of twelve years. At 
the end of dinner, when the doctor proposed her health, 
I caught her looking quickly across at Dick as though 
she wanted to see how much he was drinking ; she winced 
when I told her in aU iimocence that I had given up my 
flat on the score of its being too big for a bachelor ; and 
once, when Felicity’s name was mentioned, I seemed to feel 
a tiny shudder coming from the chair next to mine. No, 
wherever she wandered, herroots hadremainedin Marston. 

And now she had come back for good. 

“ Yes, I’m taking her down in the morning,” the 
doctor informed us again, once more with an air of 
challenge. “ If you’ve any messages, Dick . . . ? ” 

” Well, I sent Felicity a telegram this afternoon to say 
she wasn’t to expect me tiU she saw me. I had one 
interview with an exalted person this afternoon and I 
have another to-morrow. I don’t know if anything wiU 
come of it. And in any event it’s a dead secret at 
present ...” 

“ From which,” the doctor struck in, ” I conclude it's 
something better worth your while than these everlasting 
committees. I wish you luck, Dick. Are you coming 
to me, Leslie, for this next week-end ? ” 

“ It’s not possible,” I said. " My chief has convened 
a special meeting for Saturday. If you ask me to spend 
my summer holiday down there, though . . ,” 

As we went to get our hats, I begged Flavia to believe 
that I was not inventing|!excuses^when I said I was 
engaged at the week-end. 

” My dear, I always know when you’re speaking the 
truth,” she assured me. " Of course I understand I 
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I shall look forward to seeing you later. There's so nauch 
we have to talk about. You’ve changed very little ! 
A bit greyer . . 

“ You haven’t changed at all,” I said, “ in appear- 
ance . . 

“ Or in my wardrobe,” she broke in with rather a forced 
laugh. “ All my European clothes are a hundred years 
out of fashion ...” 

" You’ve changed inside . . I heard myself sa5dng. 

" A hot climate doesn’t suit me,” she interrupted again, 
again uneasily. " You remember how energetic I always 
used to be . . .” 

” I remember everything . . I began. 

“ I don’t think I’ve changed ...” 

" My dear, my dear, as long as there’s any question of 
thinking, you have.” 

For a moment I could not myself have said which of 
us had used those words, or when, or why. Then I 
remembered an afternoon, more than twenty years earlier, 
when I sat with Flavia on a bench in Regent’s Park, 
telling her that I believed I now really did understand her 
attitude towards Dick. The mounting colour in her 
cheeks shewed me that she too remembered ; doubtless 
she remembered the answer that I had quite uncon- 
sciously parodied : ” My dear, my dear, so long as there’s 
any thinking about it, you don’t 1 ” 

“ I kmw I’ve not changed,” she corrected herself. 
” Unless you call learning a change ...” 

“ You look as if you’d been in heU,” I whispered, in 
spite of myself. 

" And if I have ? Perhaps it was good for me. You 
see so much more clearly afterwards. Little things don’t 
frighten you any more. . . . Well, good-night, my dear, and 
good-bye . . . Unless I’m going to see you in the country ? ” 





CHAPTER SIX 

“ GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA . . 

I 

AS I have narrated on the well-informed authority 
of Sir John Bunting, Dick was fishing in Ireland 
when a rumour spread from Whitehall to Fleet Street 
and from a London dinner-table to the " cabinet room ” 
at Risborough that a new governor-general had at last 
been chosen for the Commonwealth of Australia. 

He was stiU there, though I saw no reason to disturb 
him, when I finished the two columns that I had promised 
to write against the day when the news of his appoint- 
ment should — ^in my chiefs favoured phrase — ^be 
“ released ” ; and he remained there day after day while 
I amused my leisure by reflecting on the contrast between 
History as it is Written and History as it might be Written 

By this time Roy Hadleigh had returned to Marston, 
taking Flavia with him ; and the immediate efiect of his 
arrival was to send Felicity post-haste to Richmond 
Terrace. It was more than twenty years, I reckoned, 
since she applied to me for news of Dick’s whereabouts ; 
and, though she was engaged in the same quest now, she 
had acquired reserve and wariness in the interval. It 
was I who visited her this time, in response to a suggestion 
that I should accompany her to Wimbledon ; and, though 
she did not even know where " Richard ” was, she pre- 
tended to have heard the last details of the impen^g 
appointment. As on the previous occasion, I promised 
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to give Dick a message when next I saw him ; but it was 
not until next morning that I received a note in Bimting’s 
own exclusive red ink t» enquire whether my article met 
with Lord Alster’s approval. After this, though I still 
knew no reason for disturbing him, I had no choice ; 
and that night saw me at Euston, reluctantly and fruit- 
lessly bound for some almost imattainable destination in 
the wilds of Galway. 

“ Fruitlessly ” I say, because I knew that, if Dick was 
going to accept the prime minister’s invitation, he would 
accept every word I had written to help him get it. As a 
piece of journalism, the " write-up ” fulfilled its purpose 
amply ; and, if I could enrich it with a photograph of 
Marston, another of the present owner and yet another 
of the exquisite Lady Alster under a yard of tulle and a 
hundredweight of diamonds, I should furnish my readers 
here and in Australia with a picture of ever3dhing that a 
governor-general designate ought to be. As we sat the 
next evening on a tumble-down bench outside the worst 
hotel in Ireland, Dick gave a complacent nod as he ticked 
off each item and ynwned at the end : 

“ Well, that’s about all there is to say, isn’t it ? Why 
didn’t you post the damned thing ? ” 

“ Bunting wanted me to discuss it with you,” I an- 
swered. ‘ ‘ As you can see, I've only been padding out what 
anybody would find in the ordinary books of reference." 

“ I’m afraid that, if you embroider it,” said Dick with 
a touch of self-importance that came near to pomposity, 
"people wouldn’t recognize me. And I don’t greatly 
care for the ' personal note ’ in modem journalism,” he 
continued, with a grimace. " If I keep white mice or 
perform on the ’cello, that’s my affair. It would hardly 
have been playing the game if you’d made use of our 
friendship . . 
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1 was mildly amused, as always, to meet this con- 
ception of the press as a dutiful purveyor of news to 
which the public had a right and, simultaneously, as an 
unscrupulous censor of information unpalatable to the 
highly placed. It had evidently not occurred to Dick that 
he was using— perhaps abusing— my friendship many 
years earlier when he asked me to exert my “ influence ” 
in making his name better known ; he was using — ^per- 
haps abusing — ^my friendship now to keep out things 
that may or may not have been other people’s business, 
but that profoundly affected the quality of the name I had 
to make known. At this moment, however, he was not 
in the mood to be chaffed. " I wonder if there’ll be any 
more peace in the next world ” had been hishardly gracious 
form of welcome when I arrived ; and, though he hastened 
to add : " For either of us, I mean”, I surmised that he 
would be thankful when I took myself back to England. 

” I dislike the trivially personal note,” I said. ” So 
much so that I haven’t told Bunting I even know you by 
sight. If I did, he would want something more highly 
seasoned than this stuff ; and, if I didn’t supply it, he 
would turn on one of his bright young men. I should like 
something more human myself,” I continued. “ If you 
contrast the living Dizzy that we know from the letters 
with the frozen Earl of Beaconsfield in Parliament Square 
... No one would ever suspect from this nonsense of 
mine that you had any blood in your veins.” 

For a moment Dick stared uneasily at me as though 
I were an interviewer asking him to describe or invent 
endearing hobbies for gossip-loving readers. 

*' Does anybody want a mal person for a job like this ?,” 
he asked, handing me back my article and looking long- 
ingly at the river from which I had dragged him away. 
” Real myour sense, I mean ? ” 
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“ By the time one's discovered that men and women are 
neither black nor white, but streaiy, yes /,” I answered. 

Dick rose with a shjver, which he pretended came 
from the evening mist, and carried me off for a walk along 
the river-bank. 

" I can’t agree,” he answered. “ This modem 
exhibitionist mania . . . We’ve aU of us done things 
we’re ashamed of before we leave school. Perhaps before 
we leave our nursery. We go on doing ’em, saying ’em, 
thinking ’em all our lives. Part of what you’d call our 
streakiness. And things happen to us. Not necessarily 
discreditable in the sight of an all-wise god, but things 
we’d rather die than have known. You seen to argue 
that a man’s not a real person unless it’s all proclaimed 
from the house-tops. Unless he has a Day of Judgement 
once a month or a public confessional . . .” 

A long silence followed. I thought it hardly worth 
while to protest that this was not at all what I meant. 

“ I don’t see it, myself,” he resumed abruptly. “ I 
never see what good you do by trumpeting that a feUow 
who has done useful work is a secret drinker or a homo- 
sexualist. When he’s dead, it's rather difierent. If in any 
sense he belongs to history. You want to see the man as 
a whole, the advantages he was born with and the 
stumbling-blocks he had to overcome.” 

I tried to suggest that a man who was makinghistory be- 
longed to history, but Dick swept on withoutregardingme : 

“ In his lifetime, you’re lowering his dignity ; and 
that’s lowering him. A friend of my father’s — ^a great 
general in his day — was a thief. No two words about it. 
He just couldn’t keep his hands off odd bits of old silver, 
you had to lock them up when he came to stay. Now, if 
you’d allowed a scandal while he was alive, you would 
have lost a good soldier and got ijistead just one more 
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petty pilferer, one more man with a kink for every one to 
snigger about, one more curious ' case ’ for the doctors 
to discuss. If I’m to go about ip robes and stars, aping 
royalty, it doesn’t help for any one to know I was once 
taken to Vine Street for knocking a bobby’s helmet off on 
boat-race night. Your human figure, with blood in his 
veins . . 

Dick broke oS, with a grunt of impatience, after the 
longest speech that I had ever heard him deliver. Even 
now, when we were by ourselves, he remained impersonal 
under a carapace of reinforced steel ; and, though I might 
know that he had cheated and lied and run away and 
buried his face in the skirts of a woman, he preferred the 
false dignity of my panegryic to the dignity I could have 
given him as a man who had overcome his own weakness. 

, “ I would sooner,” I said, ” be ruled by a man who 
only holds his own after a struggle than by some one who 
has never had any temptations to resist.” 

” JoUy for the feller to have it known he has a kink,” 
Dick answered. " To feel that whenever he comes into 
a room . . . Look here, I shall see you at diimer. If 
you like to tell your precious chief that I approve . . .” 

Without finishing his sentence, he turned and ran as 
though he would die if he could not get away by himself. 
Watching the lank, ungainly figure as it leapt and plunged, 
I felt that since infancy Dick could never have entered 
a room without remembering that he too had a kink, 
without wondering who else sxispected it, without making 
every nerve and muscle taut to conceal it. 

2 

At dinner I asked how soon the appointment would be 
gazetted. My bag was packed and stood ostentatiously 
by the door; my article had been flung, s3nnbolicaIly, 
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into a despatch-box; we were meeting no longer as a 
pressman and his victim, but as two friends. 

" There’s nothing ^to gazette,” Dick answered 
brusquely. ” I’ve been asked informally what my reply 
to a certain question would be if I were asked formally.” 

This was so well known to both of us that I wondered at 
Dick’s emphasizing it. If the prime minister was imable, 
after all, to confirm his offer, if the king called for some 
one of greater distinction, my labours would be thrown 
away ; and Dick would then have to solve for himself 
the problem which Flavia had solved for him when she 
muttered all those years ago : “ I’m only one ; and there 
are four of them.” I was not prepared to be told that he 
was weakening at the last moment. 

“ You’ve let it be known that, if the offer’s made, 
you’U accept it,” I said, with memories of my chief's 
” informant ”. 

“ Subject to passing the vet., as they say in horse- 
coping circles,” Dick returned. “ You can crawl out of 
anything on the score of health.” 

“ Not if you asked Hadleigh to cast you,” I warned him. 

"You thiiJs not ? He can’t have a high opinion of his 
own powers as the angel-with-the-flaming-sword.” 

It was the very tone in which he had snarled after 
Jimmy Wreyden’s death and Flavia’s disappearance : 
” They’re hiding her damned well.” Now, as then, I 
realized with helpless horror that he had not yet 
abandoned all hope of hen 

“ Hadleigh feels,” I replied, " that a job of this kind 
really is worthy of your mettle. You’ve waited long 
enough. Heaven knows ! This is the career your father 
had in mind for you when you went into parliament.” 

“ And he’s not here to see it I Perhaps it's as well. 
The shock would certainly have kfiled him, poor old boy. 
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The idiot child, you know,” Dick went on with startling 
bitterness. 

” If you don't want the thing ^now,” I was stung into 
saying, “ I don’t know why you got all your friends to do 
propaganda for you all these years.” 

Dick smiled sourly and beckoned to the^dingy”waiter 
who at different times cleaned boots, washed cars and 
cultivated the kitchen-garden with uniform want of 
success. A bottle of old brown sherry was ordered as a 
stirrup-cup ; and he invited me to drink, however late 
in the day, to his " career ”, 

“ I’ve certainly had to wait,” he added, wiping his long 
moustaches. “ Oh, life’s a great joke, you know 1 If my 
father were alive now, he’d be so incredibly old . . . 
' Fm going to be governor-general of Australia,’ I should 
shout. ‘ Capital, capital,', he’d say. And then his mind 
would cloud over. Next day it would have aU the charm 
of novelty. I’m like that, myself. When I wake up in 
the morning, the first thing I remember is that interview 
with the prime minister. I feel . . . weU, as I’ve not 
felt since I was chosen to play for Oxford the first time. 
I say that I can’t be altogether a failure. I think what 
fun it will be for Felicity, who may begin to feel that 
she hasn’t been altogether a failure either. Then . . . 
O my God, one asks oneself if it’s worth it. There was a 
letter this morning to remind me privately that, if it 
comes ofi, I must think about my A,D.C.’s and secre- 
taries. That brought it home rather. A.D.C.'s I Salutes! 
Curtseying I ” 

In the course of my life as a journalist I have met some 
dozens of cabinet ministers. I cannot remember one 
who did not say, while in ofBce, that any one might have 
his place and, when out of office, that he was thankful 
to be a free man once more. I have met a round score of 
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governors ; and almost every one has told me that he 
would enjoy the work if it were not for the ceremony. 
Dick really seemed to n^^an it. 

"Surely it’s a convention, like any other,” I said. 
“ ‘ Your Excellency ’ or ' My Lord ’ . . .” 

" Twenty years ago I should have lapped it up 1 ,” 
Dick broke in gloomily. " I can picture myself inviting 
the whole world to stay with me, just to see how mag- 
nificent I was. A form of inferiority-complex, I suppose : 
the lust for approbation ...” 

" Twenty years ago, you were too young . . .,” I 
began before he could pursue this line of thought. 

" And now I’m too old.” 

I reminded him that there was only a few months’ 
difference between us ; but he quoted me impatiently 
against myself as sa3dng that age was a question of vision. 

‘ ‘ When you discovered you were forty and a failure too, 
Leslie. So long as you can look forward, you’re young. 
When you live solely in the past, though . . . What can 
I look forward to ? Duty ? I seem to have been doing my 
duty in various ways for a heU of a long time. Were we put 
into the world simply to do our duty ? Like wheels in a 
machine ? Is there no happiness if you don’t chance to 
find it in doing your infernal duty ? One’s wife ? You 
know too much ever to doubt that it would have been 
better if poor Felicity and I had never married. My 
children ? They’re not my children, not any part of me. 
I’m afraid of them, afraid of making them a part of me, 
afraid of becoming to them what my father became to 
me. When they were babies, I tried to keep them from 
falling into the fire, but I don’t want to influence them. 
No, I can see a long vista of useful, dutiful, hopeless years. 
If I do the Australian job all right, I shall doubtless 
be offered something else. I may become a sort of 
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professional governor-general. . . . It’s different for you, 
of course. I suppose you’ll marry one of these days.” 

“ You don’t think I’ve left it tather late ?,” I asked. 
“ It was never really practicable before,” Dick 
answered. *' Is your scheme to motor through the night 
to Dublin and catch the morning boat ? If so, you ought 
to be getting a move on.” 


3 

I told Dick, as a matter of form, that I would gladly 
stay if he had an 3 rthing to discuss with me ; but I knew 
that, ever since he came to Ireland, he had been engaged 
in the severest struggle of his life and, if in fact it had 
ended a moment before when he drawled that I should 
marry some day, he would want more than ever to be 
left alone. 

As I scoured the hotel for any one who would make 
me out a bill, I tried to follow the working of his mind 
since we parted at the door of the Ritz three or four weeks 
earlier. He had not seen Flavia since ; but the h37per- 
sensitiveness which told him that she was once more 
coming into his orbit told him also that something had 
gone amiss with her. If Malaya was suffering from the 
world depression, she would normally have been the 
last woman on earth to desert her husband ; and he must 
have put his own interpretation on Hadleigh’s phrase 
about her “ not going East again ”. When, therefore, he 
retired to "think things over quietly” in Ireland, he had 
to think of the position that would be created if Flavia 
settled in England, if she set herself free by divorce, if 
the Australian position were not offered, or if it were 
offered and refused. He was still t hinkin g, before dinner, 
when he talked of ” crawling out ” on the score of health. 

By the end of dinner he had made up his mind. For the 
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first time since he was a boy, he seemed to have grasped 
that, even if Flavia and he were free, there was no more 
hope for him than whemthey were bothfree before. Hence- 
forth he would always live in the past ; and, tmtil he was 
used to this, he wanted only to hide like a wounded animal. 

“ Let me know when you’re back in London,” I said, 
as I made ready to go. 

” I expect I shall be pretty busy,” Dick answered in 
the tone of one refusing alms to a professional mendicant. 

" I should like to wish you good luck and aU that sort 
of thing,” I persisted. 

” Oh, God, you’ll have ample opportunities of that ! 
Ever since my name was mentioned I’ve been bombarded 
by interviewers and photographers and secretaries of 
the Antipodean Society and the Aborigines League and 
Heaven-knows-what-else. Every other one of them 
wants to give me a farewell dinner and to have a list of 
the people I should like asked. You’ll be invited to at 
least half of them.” 

I promised to accept at least half of the invitations that 
I received ; and, as Dick was fidgeting for me to be off, 
I put on my coat and hat. Would he shake hands ?, I 
asked myself a little acidly, as he withdrew into the 
shelter of the haU and busied himself with a cigar-case. 
By now I hardly cared. Dick had disappointed me too 
deeply ; he never considered the havoc that he had 
made in other people’s lives, it apparently meant nothing 
to him that he was saying good-bye to ^ oldest friend. 
If he thought of me at all, he thought of me as some one 
who might succeed where he had failed. Always and 
everywhere, now as in om earliest days together, he was 
engrossed in himself. I wondered, with what I can only 
call disgust, why so many people had for so long bothered 
about him. 
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Twenty-four hours after my arrival in London I dis- 
covered one reason. 

In a letter that was for the 'most part as stiff and 
unbending as his normal speech, Dick wrote to thank me 
for my “ obituary ”, as he grimly called it. He had hardly 
appreciated, in reading it, how difficult my task must 
have been : to eschew irrelevancies, to grapple with a 
mass of information that was really excessive and to deny 
myself a possible masterpiece of psychological portraiture 
in favour of a " fashion-plate ” — ^to use my own term — 
that a man in the street would recognize. 

” I stick to my guns,” he continued, ” over the value of 
reticence. When I am dead {by the way, you were wrong in 
one small detail, but I don’t want it discussed : Hadleigh 
would be the first man to turn me down for this job if I got 
him to examine me I), you can say any blessed thing you like 
about me ; but, while Tm aUve and working under the eye 
of the public, I do favour the conventional mask. Even if I 
had secret virtues to set against my secret vices, the public 
expects an average, taU-hatted, frock-coated figure without 
either. I know I’m right about this. It woiM be equally 
distrustful if it heard that I took cocaine or wore a hair-shirt ; 
either upsets the average for His Majesty’s representative. 

“ I tried to express this, but it was too difficult for my 
halting tongue. And I was feeling stupid to-night. This 
business of looking back . . . Since you left. I’ve con- 
tinued to live in the past, but I’ve discovered that it's not 
peopled by myself alone. I feel it’s only fair to tell you that 
I become rather humble when I think how many others have 
been involved in my m/uddles {phe Lord alone knows why 
they didn’t find a better use for their good nature !) and when 
I remember how often I’ve said — to you especially — ‘ I was 
wrong ’, only to go on in precisely the same way the next 
minute . . .” 
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As I read the familiar, curt confession, I felt that 
Dick was sa3dng once more, but for the last time, but in 
respect of almost his whole life : “ I was wrong.” He had 
tried to say it three days before and had run away, as he 
always ran away from danger and difficulty and un- 
pleasantness. It was his secret vice. Now he had come 
back, as he always came back, with set teeth and a white 
face. It was his secret virtue. 

To say that the combination was what made people 
" bother about ” him would sound patronizing, but I 
can say that it was what made me love him. 


4 

I did not attend any of the farewell dirmers that took 
place, at the rate of four or five a week, from the moment 
that Dick’s appointment was announced. I received two 
or three invitations ; but the first came accompanied by 
a note begging me not to accept, as he hated to have his 
friends present when he was making a speech and it would 
be an anticlimax for us to go on sa3dng good-bye when we 
had already said it in Ireland. 

I soon discovered that others had been treated in the 
same way. 

“ You must spare me a week-end," mote Roy Hadleigh, 
“ when the ‘ Big House ’ is safely shut up {I don’t think 
Dick wants any god-speeds). I gather you saw him in 
Ireland ; and Flavia tells me she can recognize your hand 
in the Morning Standard article. I didn’t, but then I’m 
no judge of style. Nor did I recognize Dick ; and, though 
this sounds uncomplimentary, it’s the highest praise I can 
give for what must have been an extraordinarily difficult job. 

" I want to hear what you thought of him when you sai/n 
him in Galway. I’ve had a long Idler, in which he hints that 
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Ms inside’s troubling Mm. As he appears to have mentioned 
this to you, I’m hardly committing a breach of confidence in 
saying that FitzGibbon, the big mm on insulin, has asked 
me for a history of the years that Dick was in my care. 

" Flavia is here and sends you her love.” 

I replied tLat I wotild corae the moment I was told the 
Alsters had left Marston ; and then, for the first time 
since onr chance meeting at dinner, I allowed myself to 
think of Flavia’s tone and expression as she whispered to 
me that she qnite certainly had not changed. Unless I 
were greatly mistaken, she and I were also faced with the 
severest struggle of our lives ; and I at least did not know 
how I wanted it to end. 

I stiU did not know, a week later, when I drove down to 
Marston for my summer holiday. The doctor met me at 
his gate, pushed me at Flavia before either of us had time 
to become self-conscious and then led the way into his 
surgery, where he seated himself at his roU-top desk. 

” This is between ourselves,” he began, “ but, since last 
I wrote to you, Leslie, I’ve heard from FitzGibbon. He 
sa3re . . . But I should like to hear your version first.” 

As he began to hunt through his papers, 1 quoted Dick’s 
statement that, if Hadleigh had examined him, he would 
have been kept in England. 

“ That's as may be,” grunted the doctor. " He didn’t 
consult me, fortunately, and he did consult FitzGibbon. 
FitzGibbon did try to keep him in England and, fortun- 
ately or unfortunately, he didn’t succeed.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “Dick felt he couldn’t throw 
ever3d:hing up at the last moment. And no doubt there 
are excellent doctors in a place the size of Australia.” 

” No doubt I No doubt ! Whether he’ll last out his 
term . . .” 

” Is it a bad case ?,” asked Flavia. 
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“ With care and proper treatment . . the doctor 
began confidently. “It means dieting, as you know. 
Whether he’ll be able tocest himself as I should like . . . 
I agree with FitzGibbon that he’d have been wiser to 
postpone things, if he could. It’ll be a bore for him and 
for the government if he has to come back at the end of 
two or three years.” 

I asked if the doctor could say when the disease first 
declared itself ; but it seemed that Dick had not con- 
sulted him professionally since the war. 

“ And that’s no doubt the reason,” I suggested, “ why 
he’s not been to say good-bye. He didn’t want to lie up 
and he doesn’t want to be put off now that he’s made up 
his mind at last. When I saw him in Ireland, he was 
beginning to feel that in the eyes of the world this was a 
not unsatisfactory conclusion to his career. He’s being 
recognized at last. This is an efiective answer to Felicity 
and his brothers and all the people, like my excellent chief, 
who regarded him as a dull mediocrity, the shadow of a 
great name. We, who know him better, may feel that his 
career was good enough without any spectacular finish,” 

The doctor hunted again through his papers and drew 
out a newscutting which I recognized at once as my 
Morning Standard article. 

“ You’ve certainly done your best for him,” he sgiid, 

“ J could have done much better if he had let me,” I 
answered, “ but that was the version he approved. You 
yourself said you didn’t recognize him . . .” 

“ Because you played him so much above the strength 
of his hand. Like a man who calls his village shop ‘ The 
International Stores ’. Fond as I am of Dick, I can’t see 
anything to justify this gudi. A ' blue ’ many years ago, 
a D.S.O, , . . That’s aU. The better we know poor 
Dick, the more we must write him down a failure. If he 
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hadn’t a title and a rich wife, he would never have 
wangled his present job.” 

I looked across to Flavia, whQ was leaning against the 
arm of the doctor’s chair and gently shaking her head. 

‘‘You say this was the version Dick approved,” she 
reminded me. ” Do you mean there were others ? ” 

" Only in my head. As I told Bunting, the same set of 
facts will yield half-a-dozen different interpretations 
according to the way you stress them. If I’d wanted to 
crab Dick ... If I’d merely drawn attention to all the things 
that the works of reference left out or glossed over ...” 

Hadleigh looked across at me with eyebrows quizzically 
raised. 

” All the things ?,” he repeated. “ I should have 
thought only the Recording Angel could have done that.” 

" Well, enough to makeyo« feel that Dick was very far 
from being a failmre. ” 

“ And this,” the doctor muttered, in almost the words 
that I had used a few weeks earlier to the editor-in-chief 
of the Morning Standard, “ is the way you jomnalists 
make history.” 

“ I would rather say,” I answered, " that the public 
makes its own history i a different brand in each different 
generation. Almost my first memory on this planet is 
connected with this house of yours. My father brought 
me here when I was three . . 

The doctor nodded slowly and screwed up his eyes to 
recreate a scene which I dare swear he had forgotten for 
more than forty years i my father, in white tie and 
shovel hat, grasping a Daily Telegraph, my mother with a 
shawl thrown hastily over her shoulders, the servants of 
both houses clustering by the door and, a moment later. 
Lord Alster reining in to ask if it ” was true and to say 
that the morning papers had not yet reached him. 
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“ You came to tell me that Khartoum had lallen and 
Gordon was dead.” 

" Yes 1 Well, there was a conventional history of the 
Khartoum disaster, a conventional picture of Gordon, 
which the writers of the day crystallized in a form that 
lasted more than twentj^ years. Cromer’s Modern Egypt 
gave us a rather different Khartoum and a very different 
Gordon. Then, about ten years later, Lytton Strachey 
gave us a different Gordon again.” 

“ If Strachey had published his study in ’85 , 1 believe 
he’d have been l3mched,” murmured Hadleigh. 

" Because the public- wasn’t ready for any other aspect 
of its hero-martjTT. So, in a very small way, with my 
' Portrait of His Excellency ’. The public’s not ready yet 
for the picture that you and Flavia and I could paint.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Flavia. 

I stood up and strolled to the window. In the road at 
the bottom of the garden the first of the evening patients 
were beginning to collect ; and I could see the doctor 
preparing to send us away. 

” Some one would have to explain, for a start,” I said, 
“ something that’s puzzled me ever since I can remember. 
Dick’s not a man of impressive personality ; but all his 
life, for some reason, he’s been the sun and every one else 
has been a satellite. We’ve thought and talked and 
agonized, for him and about him. Unless I could make 
my readers see why we had all bothered . . 

5 

A long silence followed ; and then Hadleigh, with a 
gesture of scorn, threw my “ appreciation ” into his 
waste-paper basket. 

" Dick was my patient from the time I brought him 
into the world,” he expounded, “ and I’ve tried ever since 
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to iron out a few of the twists that his high-minded parents 
gave to his wretched yoimg spirit. They fussed him, 
I didn't succeed, hut that’s my story. Not being a j ournal- 
ist, I shan’t embellish it. ‘ For the next two years Lord 
Alster devoted himself whole-heartedly to the ‘problems of 
currency-reform . . .’ Bah 1 ” ' 

Opening the door, he thrust us into the hall and I found 
myself alone with Flavia for the first time since the night 
when she dined with me in Whitehall Court and discussed 
whether she would do any good by talking to Felicity about 
Dick’s rapid and alarming deterioration. Since then she 
had drifted from Burmah to Siam and from Cochin- 
China to Malay, ending — ^as she imagined — on the fringe 
of the remotest jungle, but discovering before she had 
been there a month that her wanderings were not yet over. 
I had expected, by daylight, to see wrinkles and hollows, 
perhaps a ruined complexion and certainly a touch of 
grey in her radiant hair ; but, as we turned into the garden, 
she looked as slim and young as in the days when she 
came out of the dispensary to smoke a cigarette with me 
between surgery-hours. 

" And you, Flavia ?,” I asked. 

With Hps compressed, she nodded once in the direction 
of Rose Cottage and then, still without speaking, pointed 
to the high beech-woods on the chalk downs commanding 
the village. It was indeed unnecessary for her to speak : 
she had seen Dick going through the same hell as her 
father, eternally fighting a losing battle with himself. 

" Once I’d started . . .,” she murmured at last, as we 
left the garden. " You see, I was the only person he 
confided in. To drop right out, as you advised . . . 

I know now it would have been kindest in the long run, but 
I felt it was my fault that he’d come to depend on me so 
much." 
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“ Why wouldn’t you marry him ?,” I asked. 

In the old days her answer had always been that she 
was not in love with him ^ but, since last we walked alone 
on these windy slopes, she had married Helston without 
being in love with him. 

“ Because I always wanted to marry you,” Flavia 
replied. “ For one reason. I couldn’t', as you know to 
your cost, and I doubt if you’ll ever understand. Yet it ’s a 
thing men do ; marrying girls they don’t want, giving up 
girls they do, because they’ve got entangled and would 
rather let themselves down ...” 

“ I understand all that,” I said, “but you didn’t 
marry him.” 

Though neither of us, I think-, had seen where we were 
heading, we had come to the place where I first proposed to 
Flavia nearly thirty years before. The hand of the forester 
had pressed heavily on the older trees, but Dick had been 
busy with his new planting and in a few years my favourite 
window looking down on Marston village would be blocked. 
By that time, Flavia and I should not be here to use it ; 
and Dick’s son, pointing from the terrace of the “ Big 
House”, would perhaps be explaining that this wind- 
break was his father’s handiwork. 

" I came near it,” said Flavia, “ though it would have 
been letting you down and letting myself down. Dick 
couldn’t go through life, though, leaning on me. You 
want a nurse to be gentle with a sensitive child, but you 
don't want the child to insist on keeping his nurse when 
he’s grown-up. When Lord Alster said I encouraged 
Dick to think about himself too much, he was quite right. 
And when he said I was turning his mind from his work 
... He was so insanely in love with me physically . . . 
Your turn now, Leslie ! ” 

The fallen tree on which we had once sat had long since 
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been hauled to the saw-mill ; but the stump remained 
and I led Flavia to it. 

“ If you’re afraid of anything,” I said, ” you should 
never admit it. Snakes ... dr great heights ... or 
ghosts. If you do, you’re giving a handle to a possible 
enemy who may some day get you at his mercy by luring 
you to the edge of a precipice or a haunted room. If 
you’re obviously afraid of people, why, every errand-boy 
can insult you, every tramp take your watch.” 

A slight lift of her eye-brows suggested that Flavia was 
wondering if at last I had come to see that Dick’s first 
impulse was always to run away. 

“Without a general reputation for fearlessness,” I 
continued, “ a man pretty well forfeits the right to live. 
I believe the thing that’s made me put up with Dick is 
the thought that all the wMle he’s been fighting for his 
life. And he’s won. The doctor may call him a failure ; 
it’s nonsense ! If Dick had let me put in all that you and 
I know, all we suspect . . .” 

“ And you don’t regret it ?,” she asked. 

Before answering this, I allowed my thoughts to play 
for a moment over my latest and last meeting with Dick 
in Ireland. Hope was dead; and, though he might 
sravive another thirty years, in a sense life was over. 
Would he have been any worse off without Flavia, 
remaining in the Guards and going to the front in August 
rather than December ? Would it have mattered if he 
had drunk himself to death or if he had cut his throat to 
escape Felicity’s tongue ? Had it ever mattered, since 
Flavia refused to marry him, whether he lived or died ? 

" He’s saved his soul alive,” I said, “ so we mustn’t 
complain that he and you and I have lost the whole world. 
What are you going to do with yourself, Flavia ? The 
doctor talked about your living here w^e you looked 
round 
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“ He’s pressing me to get a divorce, but I don’t know 
if I want it. I’ve not been a great success,” she sighed, 
“ either with men that I refused to marry or with the man 
that I actually married * . .” 

“You were never in love with Dick ; and you were never 
in love with Helston. Why did you marry him, Flavia ? ” 

Many minutes passed before she could bring herself to 
answer : 

“ He wanted me. . . . And I^was so desperately 
lonely. Lost, too. I wondered if I should ever see 
England again. And I thought he xmderstood. How 
very little I had left to give, I mean ...” 

Out of the past I heard a voice gravely esplaining that 
some one else had very little to give. It was my own 
voice ; and I was tr5dng to explain Dick to Felicity. A 
later voice, that of Roy Hadleigh, muttered impatiently 
that Helston was reaching out for something that Flavia 
had already dedicated for all time. 

“ Tell me this,” I said. “ When my people died . . . 
Hadleigh urged me to go out, but I felt it would be 
useless. We’d become a habit to each other, I said. Until 
something occurred to break it . . . If you’d wanted me, 
I felt you’d have told me . . .” 

“ I wanted you badly enough I,” Flavia whispered. 

“ Then why, in God’s name . . . ?,”Ibegan. 

" My dear, my dear, it was too late I You stiU think of 
me as the girl you played with, but that was twenty-five, 
thirty years ago. I was too old to begin having children. 
It wouldn’t have been fair . . .” 

“And that was the only reason ? When it was you 
I wanted ? When I’d wanted all those years ?, And I 
thought we’d drifted so long, so wretchedly, that nothing 
but an earthquake . . .” 

" I’ve had the earthquake now,” she broke in with a 
shudder. 
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“ But at that time you would have said ‘ no even if I’d 
come out to you ? ” 

" I should have tried to . . 

“ Will you say that now ? You needn’t remind me 
that you still have 8 husband.” 

” But you can’t still want me,^my dear 1 ” 

' ‘ You know I do ! You know I always have and always 
shaU.” 

I heard a gentle sigh ; and Flavia walked to a gap 
between the beeches through which we could see the 
blinded windows of the ” Big House ” ghnting in the last 
rays of the setting sun. The doors were shut and only one 
chimney sent up a rare spiral of smoke ; but she watched 
in fascination as though she half expected to see Dick 
coming to her. 

” I can’t think of anything,” she muttered, ” until 
His Excellency is out of the country. I’ve rather lost my 
nerve. ' His Excellency ! ’ It’s not too bad, Leslie. 
If he's made an earl at the end ... We can take some 
credit for that. And I do so want to feel it hasn’t all been 
a hideous waste ! . . . Perhaps he was worth waiting for. 
You talked to-day as though you had at last seen what I 
saw all the time. And you do -understand . . . about 
me . . . He’s a greater man than all his swashbuckling 
ancestors.” 

“ And some day, perhaps, we may try to prove it . . . 
So you were lonely, too, Flavia ? . . . Dick says I may 
write what I like when he’s dead, though we’U hope that 
won’t be yet awhile. ... A portrait of his Excellency 
as we know Mm . . . Even though the results are never 
published . . . Even though nobody else would recog- 
nize him if they were.” 


THE END 
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Bj y. M. N. Jewries FRONT EVERYWHERE 

(The famous Speoiqf Correspondent) 

During the greater period of the second decade of 
this century the whole of Europe was a front. When 
war trenches had ceased to be, countries proceeded to 
dig moral and even material trenches against war and 
manned them in panic. 

Thus Front Everywhere is the title which Mr. Jeffries has 
given to his enthralling book dealing with seven years of 
this momentous decade. 

It is a record of unceasing movement as Special Corres- 
pondent of the Daily Mail through the War and after, 
on all manner of fronts, battle-fronts, revolution-fronts, 
plot-fronts, alarm-fronts. It shows him passing from 
England to Belgium, to France, to Egypt, to Italy, 
Holland, Bulgaria, Serbia, Albania, to Vienna and 
Budapest, to the Cyclades and to Athens; to failing 
Russia and to arising Poland; through sieges and 
conspiracies, great retreats and vanished states. Figures 
such as Venizelos, Paderewski, Diaz, Clemenceau, 
Petloura, cross or linger upon this fascinating panorama. 

The feverish twelve months before the war, too, give 
Mr. Jeffries an opportunity of describing a novice's 
sensations upon entering journalism, without a minute's 
training, at an unexampled period and under the spirited 
command of Lord Northcliffe himself. Illustrated, i8s. 


Stanley Lupino 


FROM THE STOCKS 
TO THE STARS 


An autobiography' 

Those who have read the manuscript of this work 
declare it is nothing less than Pagliacci*s famous 
Prologue in real life — ^tears and laughter, laughter and 
tears. But it is essentially a human document; a 
triumph of courage combined with capability as Mr, 
Lupino takes us behind the curtain of his successes. 

Here is not only the life of our greatest comedian, but 
also a chapter in the story of the English stage. It 
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contains episodes which go back to the' day when the 
first Lupino came to England to be p)^"t into the stocks 
as a rogue and vagabond, to the latest triumph of 
Stanley's daughter Ida, who, at the age of sixteen, was 
hailed by the world as a star of the scieen — a worthy 
descendant of “The Royal Family of Grease Paint", 
as the Lupinos have been called. 

In this original and entertaining volume are a host of 
thumbnail sketches of the contemporaries of the 
Lupinos — “all of whom it would send you to sleep to 
count" — ^Arthur Collins, Dan Leno, Laddie Cliff, Will 
Evans, Edgar Wallace, Noel Gay, George Robey, 
Monty Banks, Hermann Finck, Harry Acres, Austin 
Melford, Julian Wylie, Polly Walker, Binnie Hale, Ann 
Croft, Thelma Todd, and, of course. Connie Emer^d. 
The book is a very encyclopaedia of theatrical anecdote. 

1 llustrated , i Ss. 


W n ACROSS THE WORLD WITH 

E. O. Hoppe ^ CAMERA 

E. O, Hopp]^, the well-known photographer, was working, 
quite contentedly, in his London studio when, one fine 
day, the then Roumanian Consul came along and told him 
that he simply must visit Roumania. Within a few hours 
of that suggestion Mr. Hoppe was off, via Vienna, to 
Roumania, where he dined at the Royal Palace and 
shared the communal pot in a real gipsy camp. Wherever 
he went, instinct, or whatever it be, led him to adventures 
and experiences that few travellers can hope to find. 
Wanderlust soon overcamcr Sr. ^Hopp6. To Suez, 
•Ceylon, and India, where he dallied for a round twelve- 
month, keeping off the beaten track, on to New Zealand 
and Australia, halting on the way to visit some little- 
known islands. From Australia Mr. Hopp6 very 
naturally came home the other way round, via the 
Dutch East Indies, Panama and Mexico, through the 
United States. 

Travellers and would-be travellers alike will enjoy this 
unconventional and beautifully illustrated record of a 
quite unpremeditated world tour. Illustrated, 2 is. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
FIFTY YEARS 


Few men have lived a more active and a more varied 
life than Sir Max Pemberton. He was a pioneer in 
both cycling and motoring ; he has known some of the 
greatest cricketers, footballers and oarsmen of our time. 
He has ridden in many countries, played tennis with 
the Renshaws and cricket with Andrew Stoddart, 
He has played golf on 144 courses throughout the world, 
and knew John Roberts the billiards champion, and 
Bennett and Cook his contemporaries. 

Associated, then, with many branches of activity during 
the last fifty years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique 
volume of reminiscences, full of amusing anecdotes and 
experiences. Illustrated, 185. 


By Sidney Galtrey MEMOIRS OF A RACING 
(“Hotspur”) JOURNALIST 

With a Foreword by The Rt Hon THE EARL OF DERB Y 
K.G„ G,C.V.O„ K.C.V.O,, C.B. 

There are no chances about this delightful and *'racy'' 
book — ^it is safe money, and a favourite that really 
will win. ‘‘Hotspur” needs no introduction : he has 
written a unique volume of memoirs, presenting a 
veritable gallery of Turf celebrities. Illustrated, i8s. 




Bj Ted ^Kid^ Lewis 


"^HE LAST GONG 


Ted ‘Kid’ Lewis — ^the ‘Aldgate Juggernaut’ — needs 
no introduction as a fighter. His prowess as one of 
the most courageous and audacious champions of our 
time has carried his reputation throughout the world. 
But his remarkable story is not merely a record of ring 
battles. It tells of a frail boy, bora in an East End 
cellar, who fought his way from Whitechapel through 
four continents, and achieved world-wide fame. 

Illustrated, X2S. 6d. 
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By Sewell Stokes MONOLOGUE 

Sewell Stokes' last book of ’biographical sketches was 
found by Hugh Walpole to be “witty, impertinent, 
vigorous, and true" — and this criticism aptly describes 
the present volume, which is an account of the author's 
experiences during the last twenty-five years. Starting 
at the age of five, we follow the author's life through 
those episodes which he has found most significant, and 
are given remarkably candid impressions and outspoken 
opinions of the personalities and topics that have 
comprised his adventures. The truth behind the 
familiar — ^though often illusionary — scenes of Fleet 
Street, the Stage, and the Cinema are here revealed, 
together with stories that have never before been told 
about some of the most celebrated men and women of 
to-day. And in contrast to these celebrities, we are 
introduced to personalities not less interesting whom 
the author has encountered in many strange places — 
even in prison. 

Monologue will delight the reader by its honesty, its 
humanity, and its never-failing humour. It is enter- 
taining and provocative. Illustrated, iSs, 


Bj Andrew Soutar MY SPORTING LIFE 

Few living authors can claim the prolificacy of 
Mr. Andrew Soutar, who, for many years, has been 
turning out novels of every conceivable variety and of 
consistent originality and individuality. 

Here are his personal recollections, and if you love 
sport — ^racing, boxing, fishing, golfing and adventure 
all over the world — you will enjoy them. 

In this book Mr. Soutar takes you all over the globe, 
and in every line of his writing is evidence of the indomit- 
able spirit of adventurous youth and a keen sense of 
humour. Illustrated, ys, 6d. 
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Bj Beverley Bd^er STRANGE STREET 

j4ji Aufobiograp^ 

In 1920 a youEyg Canadian officer who had duly spent 
his gratuity and was looking for a civil career, turned 
up in London and joined Lord Beaverbrook as a leader- 
writer on the Daily Express, His name was Beverley 
Baxter and his journalistic experience exactly nothing. 

How he was fired after his first leading article, how he 
became a reporter, then Literary Editor, then Editor 
of the Sunday Express, and finally Editor-in-Chief of the 
Daily Express. . . . How he became the most con- 
troversial editorial figure in Fleet Street, how he fared 
as junior partner in the famous combination of '*Max 
and Bax’’, how he carried the Daily Express to two 
millions a day and then resigned, how he played his 
cards behind the scenes, how he tore up a ^77,000 
contract given him by William Harrison, and how he 
saw the making and breaking of the great contemporary 
figures of post-war England. . . . Beverley Baxter 
tells it all in this thrilling story of his own life. 

Illustrated, 18^. 


J. Wentworth Day 


KAYE DON: 
KING OF SPEED* 


Author of Speed : The Life of Sir Malcolm Campbell** (4tk imp.), etc.. 

No man alive can claim more records in the world of 
motor-cycling, moter-ifti^g and motor-boating than 
Mr. Kaye Don, the only man who has travelled at two 
miles a minute on land, in the air, and on the water. 
Equally he is probably the only Englishman who pos- 
sesses the unique but embarrassing distinction of having, 
in one night, bombed by mistake not only our allies 
the Portuguese, but also British General Headquarters 
in France i Into the brief span of forty-one years he 
has crammed enough adventure and hairbreadth 
escapes to put to shame the most fantastic flights 
of fiction. Illustrated, js. 6 d. 
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By Rawdon Malet UNFORG^yiNG MINUTES 

Hkre is a book -with a thrill on epeiy page, a book 
in which the author has made a study of the beha- 
viour of famous big-game hunters un^er the stress of 
the ''unforgiving minute*'. He has called on the experi- 
ences of half a century, and whilst many of the adven- 
tures he recounts are sensational in the extreme, Mr. 
Malet is at pains to debunk many of the episodes of 
big-game hunting with which the public are confronted 
to-day. He contends that wild animals are rarely 
dangerous until provoked and that consequently those 
who are not prepared to accept risks should not go big- 
game hunting. 

Unforgiving Minutes is a magnificent record and at the 
same time a volume containing information of great value 
to all interested in the most fascinating of sports. 

Illustrated, X 2 s. 6 d. 

Bj Pierre Dominique SECRETS OF SIBERIA 

(Translated from the French by WARRE B. WELLS) 

Much has been written about Red Russia, but little 
is known about Soviet Siberia, that vast hinter- 
land which stretches from the Urals to the Pacific and 
from the Arctic to China. In this book M. Pierre 
Dominique, already well known as a writer on Russia, 
throws a flood of light on the Soviet Government’s 
prodigious but prodigal efforts to industrialize Siberia 
along American lines and at the same time "collectivize" 
the peasantry in order to feed the working population of 
the new towns. The book^ b^ed throughout on his 
personal observations dunng a tour covering districts 
rarely visited by foreigners. It is no dry-as-dust survey 
of industrial and agricultural conditions, but an intensely 
human picture of the daily drama behind the scenes of the 
Soviet struggle to mechanize mankind. The author is 
as fair in his tribute to this colossal Communist experi- 
ment as he is frank in his criticism of its failings. His 
conclusions can be ignored by no serious student of the 
Asiatic enigma which overshadows civilization. 

Illustrated, 125. 6 d, 
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Bj Ralph S trails QUEEN ANNE 

One of the most brilliant crillps of onr day ; gifted not 
only with rare critical acumen but also with a witty 
and pungent pen, Mr. Straus^ excursion into a fciscinating 
period of our history is ‘an event of importance. 

Mr, Straus in this book is more concerned with the 
romance and drama of Anne's reign than he is with its 
historic importance through the years. The story of 
her life from 1665 until 1714 is, in many ways, a 
tragic one. She died with her fondest hopes unrealized ; 
she lived amidst intrigue and bickering, and although, dur- 
ing her reign, was sown the seed of party government, her 
own ideas on the subject were few and tliose she had were 
opposed to political and religious freedom. From these 
vivid pages she emerges as a very human woman, lonely 
in many ways, saddened perhaps by her quarrel with the 
Duchess of Marlborough ; distraught by the dissensions 
around her, and the victim of a peculiarly wayward fate. 

Mr. Straus has written a brilliant and entertaining study 
likely to be widely read and as widely discussed. 

Illustrated, i8s. 


Bj Philip W. Sergeant, B.A. ANNE BOLEYN 

A Study 

Author of **The Empress Josephine** [i^th Thous.), 
Cleopatra*’ (x^th Thous.), etc. 


Thts new and revised edition of Mr. Sergeant's well- 
known book will come as a addition to 

the mass of recent 'observations and reflections upon 
the Tudor Period. 

In our admiration of the amazing personality of Queen 
Elizabeth, few have probably paused to estimate how 
many of her great qualities may have been inherited 
from her unfortunate mother. Yet, as a study of this 
fascinating biography wdll serve to convince, the 
beautiful daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn is surely a 
pathetic figure rather than an object of censure. 

Illustrated, 8s. 6d* 
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Bj Guy Paget THE ROSE OF LONDON 

The story of the last tlantagenet Kings— the fasdna- 
ting Edward IV, tiie mujoh maligned Richard III — is 
like a faded old tapestry, much of which has become 
illegible and mystifying. 

In Major Guy Paget’s new book, the faded picture is 
restored to brilliant life. The illegible detail is made 
clear, the long-dead characters once more live and speak 
with the charm that their contemporaries knew. Jane 
Shore, the King’s mistress ; Hastings, the great minister 
of Edward IV; Edward himself, all too human in his 
foibles and dazzling in his manhood ; the haughty and 
tactless Richard ; the wicked Catesby ; the once 
beautiful and still overpowering Rose of Raby ; all are 
here, alive as they never have been since last they 
walked the earth in person. Their story is strange, 
romantic and splendid. 

Illustrated, iSs. 


By Frauds Watson CATHERINE DE MEDia 

Author of Laughter for Pluto* \ ** Trine I** 

Born of that grim Florentine house of Medici — a 
family of parvenu apothecaries whose very name 
invokes visions of power, luxury, and crime — Catherine 
was an orphan at twenty-two days old. When she was 
fourteen her uncle the Pope took her to France and 
married h er tq^ ^nce. Fourteen years later she was 
Queen of France. ‘^Twelve years after that, with the 
death of her husband, her real power began. 

The sword, the rack, and the poison cabinet were the 
materials of Catherine de Medici’s triumph, and they 
have their due place in this biography of one of the 
cleverest women in history. 

Mr. Francis Watson, a young writer who is already 
accepted as an authority on the French Renaissance, 
wears his learning lightly and gives in this polished 
biography the fascination of a well-planned novel of 
action and romance. Illustrated, i8s. 
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Bj Sigmund vn AT MARffiNBAD 

TJT • ^ . 

xiERE is a book of quite remarkable interest whick 
relates the private life of King Edward VII during, 
his frequent sojourns at the world-famous Austrian 
resort Marienbad. At the same time, sidelights on aE 
the notable English and foreign personages who stayed 
there with the King in those times. Lloyd George, 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, Colonel Lockwood, Sir Gilbert Parker, 

Sir Ivor Herbert, Lord Haldane, Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, Admiral Sir John Fisher, Sir Edward Grey, Sir 
Ernest Cassel and the greatest European politicians and 
kings who met regularly each season at Marienbad. 

Sigmund Miinz, a Viennese, was at the time a journalist 
who interviewed all these people, and the book has been 
compiled from his invaluable data, and contains veritable 
revelations of the inter-woven political undercurrents of 
pre-War Europe. 

Many of the incidents and stories which Sigmund Miinz 
relates will be regarded as sensational. They^throw the 
most valuable lights upon pre-War personalities and 
politics ; they reveal the human being behind each of 
these Kings, Emperors, Statesmen and Politicians with 
their secret sympathies and aversions to one another. 

Illustrated, i8^. 


Bj Captain P aul Bulygin the ROMANOFFS 

[Formerly in command of the Personal Guard of 
the Dowd^er^ffnpress) 

Introduction by SIR BERNARD PARES 
Foreword by A. F. KERENSKY 

The completion of Russia's five-year plan and the 
measure of success which went with it have rather 


had the effect of drawing a veil over the Revolution and 
the fall of the Romanoffs. But here is a book which. 


though devoid of cheap sensation, is a true and authorita- 
tive account of the “fantastic medieval drama", as 
Kerensky terms the Revolution. The author of the 
Introduction was the first Minister of Justice of the 
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Provisional Gk?vemment, and im^his capacity had to 
direct the work of a commissioiy which investigated the 
Rasputin aifair. He is therefore well qualified to speak 
on the subject. c 

Kerensky, in his long and valuable Foreword, draws a 
sympathetic and understanding picture of Rasputin's 
domination over the Czarina and the Czarina's domina- 
tion over the Czar, and supplies a fund of interesting and 
salient features which have never before been revealed. 

As an important contribution to one of the greatest 
tragedies of history it is unique, and it will be read and 
studied by all those who follow with any interest the 
extraordinary events which have happened and are 
happening in our own time. Illustrated, 185. 

M. G. COUNTERMINE 

Th storj of the 'Political Secret Service of 
the 'Em^ish Crown from 1300 1900 

Here is a book of extraordinary interest and fascina- 
tion describing the development of the Secret Service 
through six hundred years of history. 

Tracing the development of Secret Investigation from 
medieval times, it shows how the present C.I.D. 
developed from the ancient S35^stem. 

Here we follow the adventures of King's Messengers, 
Serjeants-at-Arms, Secret Agents and Spies ; here we 
witness secret intrigues of Castle, Church, Cloister, and 
Court. We learn of the lives of Princes and Queens, 
Nobles, Ambassadors , aj gid Court favourites, and the 
coming and going of^Sues ^nd rebels. 

Countermine has something to tell of famous events ; 
it names persons trusted on dangerous errands and 
business, and we are told who took secret orders to 
Pontefract Castle; how an English Cardinal was 
murdered in Rome by his own servants ; how a Royal 
favourite ruined a great King's Minister. 

These unknown dramas, hidden amongst old papers, 
unearthed from forgotten files, have been woven into a 
thrilling record which makes a volume of the widest 
possible appeal. Illustrated, i8s. 
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Bjy Captain Z). Nicols Piga^e CAFE ROYAL 

CafS Royal is a true story few moments from the 
lives of many people, past and present. 

The famous CafI Royal was the hub of social night 
life in London for several decades, and through its 
portals have passed the most famous men and women 
of the past sixty years or more. ICings, princes, 
politicians, courtesans, artists and all the thousands 
of types which go to make up the life of a metropolis 
pass across the stage, and their secrets, loves, hates, suc- 
cesses and failures are told in a fascinating manner. 
Although sensational in places, the book is not meant 
to be, for the original intention was to place on record 
the remarkable history of a peasant who started life 
in a humble way one hundred years ago. 

As the astounding incidents of his career unfolded 
themselves, it became obvious to the author that his 
grandfather, Daniel Nicols, could act but a small part 
in the play which he had staged. 

The many men and women who have appeared in the 
scenes of this production have been mentioned just 
as they came to mind. A true story of the West End of 
London, the greatest city in the world, must be tactless, 
otherwise it would be untrue. Illustrated, i8s. 


PAGB THIRTEEN 


Sheer l^tertainment 

By Sydney Horler STRICTLY personal 

^ An Indiscreet Diary 

Here is something new, something different 1 Because 
Sydney Horler could not get his straight-from-the 
shoulder letters printed ('‘So few newspapers nowadays'', 
he says, “have the courage of their readers' convictions'') 
he decided to compile a book of these excessively candid 
communications, interspersed with typical Horlerian 
comments on this “astonishingly interesting and cock- 
eyed world". Result : Strictly Personal : An Indiscreet 
Diary, 

Here is a book with an unmistakable tang — ^intensely 
provocative, fiercely combative, amazingly outspoken, 
and withal so strikingly individualistic that only a man 
with Sydney Horler' s dynamic personality could have 
written it. 

It is a gay challenge to the smug, the self-satisfied, the 
futile, and the fatuous. With a frontispiece, los, 6d, 


Bj Ursula Bloom HOLIDAY MOOD 

Author of *'The Log of a Naval Officer's Wife" {yrd imp.), 
"Mistress of None", etc. 

This is a hgjida^book about holidays. You can read 
it anywEere, and start in any place. Although there 
is nothing original claimed for the holidays that Miss 
Bloom has taken, they are full of charm, and offer 
numerous suggestions to yourself for your own future 
holidays. Holland in tulip-time. Walking completely 
round the Isle of Wight. The boarding-house holiday. 

The youthful holiday. The bicycling holiday. The 
Northern Capitals and the Fjords. The farmhouse 
holiday. And not to mention two honeymoons and the 
chapter which is entitled “Fishing Fleet". Here is 
variety and the faithful diary of happy holiday times 
that Miss Bloom has spent. 75 . 6d. 
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Bj Fred y. Perry PERRY ON TENNIS 

No man is more qualifiec^to write on the technicalities of 
lawn tennis than Fred Perry. One of the finest players 
this country has ever jJroduced, Mr. Perry is a master of 
court craft and of every variety of stroke. In this book he 
explains his system, suggests how everyone can improve 
his play and gives invaluable hints on every aspect of 
the game. Illustrated, 4s. 6 d. 


Bj Marjorie Pollard CRICKET FOR WOMEN 

Author of ** Hockey for Women”, etc. 

Miss Pollard has been closely associated with the de- 
velopment of the Women's Cricket Association since its 
foundation, has played in all the representative matches 
since 1927, and was a member of the first England 
Women's Cricket team to be chosen. 

This book is, in some cases, pre-elementary in that it 
endeavours to teach such things as throwing and 
catching the ball. But all details of the game are 
dealt with from the woman's point of view and for 
her needs. Illustrated, 4s. 6 d. 
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Dogs 

Bj Edward C. Ash THIS DOGGY BUSINESS 

Author of ” The Practical Dog Book”, ”The Book of the 
Greyhound”, etc. 

The dog in lore and legend is dealt with in this extra- 
ordinarily interesting and fascinating volume. 5s. 




>■ 
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Bj Cliford Collinson^ F.R.G.S. FLIGHTS ACROSS 
and F. McDermott, f THE HERRING 
F.R.G.S. ' POND 

Author of Explorers AIV\ **HcUf the Seas Over**, etc. 

In this book is the undying story of those pioneers of 
aviation who have forged the links in the nearly 
completed chain of aerial communication between 
England and America ; of their preparations and their 
difficulties ; of the tense and dramatic incidents of the 
actual flights. Humour, thrilling adventure and drama 
all have their places in this book. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


By H. S. Shelton 


THOUGHTS OF A 
SCHOOLMASTER 


This is a book about secondary schools, the schools in 
which thousands of the children of this country are 
taught, by an author of unique and varied experience. 
It describes the conditions of the teachers' occupation, 
the work they do, the changes that have taken place, the 
changes that are needed. The different t^es and 
grades of schools, all doing similar work, are briefly 
reviewed, and parents are advised how and when to 
choose from the bewildering variety open to their choice. 

6s. 


By y. F. Finn 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Author of ” J^ff^^ve^fter-Dinner Speaking** , 

**The Outdoor Meeting**, etc. 

With a foreword by SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, P.C. 

This is a new type of book on the subject of speaking 
which will appeal to a wide public. The author, who 
has had twenty-five years' experience in lecturing and 
has trained thousands of men and women to become 
effective talkers, gives advice on all forms of speech- 
making. The volume is therefore indispensable to those 
who speak or wish to do so. 45. 6d. 


MGB SIXTEEN 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 
“COLOUR BOOKS” 

(Convinced that **booKs beautiful” will regain the im- 
mense popularity they enjoyed until the last few difficult 
yearSy we have pafticular pleasure in giving these brief 
details of what we believe to be an exceptionally brilliant 
series. 

Each of these hooks is beautifully produced and lavishly 
illustrated in colour and black-and-white by famous 
artists. They combine unique interest of content with a 
brilliance of production which together render them ideal 
”Gift” books. They are designed not for ephemeral 
interest hut as books to which one can turn again and again 
and which will be as acceptable in the future as in the 
present. 


A BOOK OF OLD BALLADS 

Selected and introduced by BEVERLEY NICHOLS and 
illustrated with i6 coloured plates and numerous black- 
and-white illustrations by H. M. BROCK, R.I, 

Ss. 6d., 12S. 6d. and 21s. according to binding. 
Special limited edition of 250 copies signed by 
the artist, 42s. 


By James A. Janes THE RIVER THAMES 

Author of '"Wonderful London To-day” 

Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by 
FRANK H. RJ-. 21s. 

onderful London To-Day was one of the most enthral- 
ling books ever written about London, and all those 
who enjoyed the glamour of its pages wiU welcome this 
new volume with its many beautiful illustrations by 
Frank Mason. Rising in the Cotswold Hills and flowing 
to the North Sea, the Thames wanders through 210 miles 
of England and touches every phase of our national life. 

Mr. Jones deals in his book with the romance of this 
great river, and the story which he tells is one with 
its appeal to every type of reader. 
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Bj Low and Rebecca West PROGRESS 

Low, of the Evening Standard, has been called the 
greatest cartoonist in the world r And if you ask 
any editor or author, ‘'Who is England’s cleverest 
woman writer ?” the answer will be undoubtedly, 
“Rebecca West.” These two, then, are the best in their 
respective fields. And now they have collaborated in 
an exceptionally interesting and original book. 

Low, the Hogarth of to-day, has painted the pictures 
— double-page, full-colour panoramas of life as we are 
seeing it in England now. Every phase of contemporary 
activity is his subject matter — night-clubs, the theatre. 
Fleet Street — and the personalities of each are exposed 
by his subtle, satirical pen and brush. Rebecca West 
describes each picture in her inimitable style, and 
because of this we have an idea that the collaboration of 
these two brilliant satirists will be the talk of the town. 


Demy Quarto size, 


Ss. 6 d, net, DeLuxe Edition, i^s, 
with 12 three-coloured plates and 
printed throughout in two colours. 


By Henry Fielding THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES 

With illustrations in colour and black-and-white by W. R. S. STOTT. 

This magnificent classic has been entirely re-set in 
Garamond type. This famous novel gives scope to 
Mr. Stott’s brilliant originality and technique. 

In two handsome volumes, boxed, 15s. the set, 
huxe Edition, 30s. the set. 

By Fougasse COLUECTED DRAWINGS 

There cah be no one unfamiliax with the brilliant 
simplicity and the wit of Fougasse’s inimitable 
drawings. His last book E. (S* 0 . E. is a classic of its kind 
and there will be many who will place this new volume, 
with its many coloured and black-and-white illustrations 
amongst their treasures as a constant tonic of mirth. 

9s. 6 d, net. De Luxe Edition, zis, net. 
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Bj T. Ivester Lloyd^^ HOUNDS 

Mr. T. Ivesxer \,loyd is very \rell known 
amongst the hunting public, not only as a leading 
sporting artist, bu-f as a breeder of hounds of great 
experience. In this book he deals with every known 
type of hound, devoting to each a characteristic illustra- 
tion in colour. His knowledgeable text is further illus- 
trated by numerous black-and-white drawings. 

15s. net, De Luxe Edition, 2 55. 

Bj William WySv^l ^ ' " * TJffi** COUNTRY WIFE 

Decorated in colour and in black-and-white by 
STEVEN SPURRIER, RJ. 

The recent revival of this wittiest of plays has proved 
a magnificent success, and Mr. Spurrier's decorations 
to this edition of it are brilliant. Wycherley was the 
moralist of his generation ; making immoralitv appear 
ridiculous, and a thorough misanthrope, he seldom all- 
owed his characters to retain any decency. 

A special Limited Edition, 215. net. 

By H.M. Bateman BATEMAN’S BOOK ^/DRAWINGS 

Uniform with ‘'A Book of Drawings** 

Through many years H. M. Bateman has been 
acknowledged as the most outstanding humorous 
artist of this generation we have in any country. His 
cartoons are superb examples of their art, and this collec- 
tion of his many drawings is likely to be eagerly sought. 

75. 6 d, ndt, lyi^uxe Edition, izs. 6 d. 

Bj Heath Robinson ABSURDITIES • Drawings 

The "inventive” caricatures of Mr. Heath Robinson 
(whose name has added a new adjective to the 
language) are treasured wherever they are seen. 

This collection of the most outstanding of his work is 
calculated to absorb the attention and to provoke the 
amusement of everybody and of any age. There should 
be a copy in every house. js. 6 d. net, 

De Luxe Edition, 125. 6 d. 
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^ Frank Swinnertm ELIZABETH 

Author of **The Georgian Ho'^se** {yth imp.), etc. 

Elizabeth is the longest and richest book yet written 
by Mr. Swinnerton. Its background is that coastal 
town of Seahampton which was visited from Sandersfold 
by the characters in The Georgian House, and the history 
of Seahampton plays an important part in the story. 

The story itself covers a long period, but it is not a 
chronicle novel of the usual t57pe, for it is a dramatic 
tale of jealousy which at the same time concerns itself 
with a curious psychological problem. Many characters 
appear, so that Elizabeth herself is seen from a number 
of different angles and in relation to all kinds of strange 
and interesting experiences. 7s, 6d. 


Bj Eden Phlllpotts PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 

Author of '‘A Shadow Passes** {4th Thous.), **The Oldest 
Inhabitant** (4th Thous,), etc. 

To this novel Mr. PhilLpotts brings that wit, that 
penetration and that acute touch of satire which 
made of The Farmer* s Wife one of the most successful 
plays the Theatre has ever known. Portrait of a Gentle- 
man is a gem of writing, and no one meeting Newton 
Poppleford is ever likely to forget him. 

Newton Poppleford, twice mayor of Chobly-by-Penge ; 
international table-tema^champion ; gardener, and a 
keen ''miscegenationistT^ So powerful, so influential 
indeed is Mr. Poppleford, and so exemplary a member 
of the Chobly Council, that he is to have his portrait 
painted as a lasting memorial to future Chobly genera- 
tions. 

But Newton's brother Peter, who is in touch with the 
latest Vorticist art circles in Chelsea, has provided his 
two nieces with suitable fiances in the shape of a rich art 
critic and an even richer artist, and the dastardly trick 
which he plays on his aggrieved and righteously indig- 
nant brother is a shattering one. 75. Gd, 
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Bj Gilbert Frankau SECRET SERVICES 

Author of " Everywomak^ {2xst thous.), “Christopher Strong” 
(Sjfh thou$*)t 

Here Mr. Frankai^'s many readers will find a volume of 
tales, seven of which narrate the Secret Service adven- 
tures of Marcus Orlando, hero of The Lonely Man, worthy 
to succeed Men, Maids and Mustard-Pot, Twelve Tales, 
Concerning Peter Jackson, and Wine, Women and Waiters, 
Meanwhile, we are able to announce the publication early 
next year (1935), of Mr. Frankau's next long novel, pro- 
visionally entitled Three Englishmen, in which he tells 
the story of three Etonians, Andrew Curie, a soldier ; 
Jeremy Wain- Wright, a stockbroker ; and Maxwell 
Benton, a surgeon, from 1899, with the Boer War just 
beginning, to this present day. 7^. 6d. 

Bj John Kmttel VIA MALA 

Author of ** Into the Abyss'*, ''Midnight People**, etc. 

If a certain captain of Napoleon's army had not been 
wounded in the canton of the three hundred glaciers, 
the tragedy and suffering of his descendants, a century 
later, might have been avoided. 

The Lauretzes lived on the Via Mala, midway between 
Andruss and the Yzolla Pass. How Jonas Lauretz, tyrant, 
drunkard, seducer, and blasphemer, owner of the 
sawmill on the Via Mala, brought misery and despair 
on his family and finally death on himself : how the 
tragedy recoiled on the beautiful Sylvelie Lauretz 
and her aristocratic husband, Andi : and how the 
latter faced the bitter conflicj^j^tween love and honour, 
pity and duty, is told with ti^-haunting inevitability 
of a Greek tragedy. Bs, 6d. 

Bj Lesley Storm THE CUP OF ALL LIFE 

Author of "Lady, What of Life?** "Small Rain**, "Head in 
the Wind**, etc, 

A. NEW novel by Lesley Storm is an event of import- 
ance. One of the most discussed of ’writers, her 
novels are as vigorous and as stimulating as the ideas 
propounded in them. The Cup of All Life will be eagerly 
awaited. 7 ^- 
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Naomi Jacob TI^E LOADED STIOC 

Author of Four Generation's'* (gth thous.), 

**Poor Straws" {Sth thousi), **Props" (i^th thous,), etc. 

In The Loaded Stick, Naomi Jacof) has returned to 
the Land of the Broad Acres — ^Yorkshire. She has 

created a set of characters who live, who belong to the 
land, and whose whole life is a fight to harness Nature 
and to produce two blades of grass where only one 
originally grew. Here is intense love, wild passion, tra- 
gedy and comedy, but under all these runs the love of the 
land. It is a novel which could only have been written 
by someone who knows and loves the old customs 
which have survived through the ages. 7s. 6d. 


By Anthony Gibbs LONDON SYMPHONY 

Author of**New Crusade" ($th thous,), "Young Apollo" 
fhous.), etc. 

London Symphony is, says its author, an experiment. 

It is an attempt to apply the technique of a piece of 
music — ^like the * ‘Paris" symphony of Delius — ^to the 
novel. 

All the familiar rules of novel- writing have been disre- 
garded ; the book selects any ordinary London rainy 
day at -random and, starting from dawn and ending at 
dusk, tries to orchestrate as much as possible of aU the 
intricate confusion of the London scene into a finished 
descriptive composition, in which the characters play 
their parts like instrumerjhs^. ^ 

The characters cross one another and their individual 
stories come together and make a note of harmony and 
then separate again into dissonance. It is not the stories 
which dictate the composition of the book. It is the 
symphony which does that, and the characters “come 
in" on the conductor's baton, caught up in a moment of 
tension or emotion or response and then dropped again, 
always subordinate to the main design, which is a picture 
of the greatness and the littlenesses and the splendour 
and the squalor and the higgledy-piggledy of London. 

js. 6d. 
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Bj Lady Eleanor Sm^th TZIGANE 

Author of * Red Wagon”, ^Ballerina”, ” Christmas Tree”, etc. 

Of the younger novelists who, in the last few years, 
have sprung to the forefront and entered the ranks of 
the best-sellers'' few are as interesting or as original as 
the late Lord Birkenhead's brilliant daughter. 

With Red Wagon and Ballerina Lady Eleanor Smith 
achieved immense popularity. With vivid imagery, 
with rare descriptive ability and a genuine sense of the 
drama about her, she created on the one hand the queer 
nomadic life of the circus and on the other the romance 
and heartbreak of the ballet. Hers was no superficial 
study ; she had lived amongst the people about whom 
she wrote ; she knew their trials and their joys ; she 
understood their outlook and in her novels she brought 
them to life. 

Tzigane is a gypsy novel, and its pages are filled with the 
romance and passion particular to gypsies from time 
immemorial and all the world over. Vividly, dramati- 
cally and with a quiet beauty an unforgettable story is 
told. js. 6d. 


By Rex Beach MASKED WOMEN 

Author of ”The Mating Call” (42nd thous.), '‘Don Careless” 

[gth thous.), ‘‘Son of the Gods” (igth thous.), etc. 

In Men of the Outer Islands Mr. Beach wrote a successful 
dramatic study of both ^inJitive and intelligent man 
under the influence of the tropics. In Masked Women, 
a companion volume, he shows a group of females — ^and 
the term is used advisedly — ^whose origins are spec- 
tacular, but the evolving of whose individual problems 
is universal. 

In his introduction he says : ' ‘This is a volume about 
women. It assumed its present form because once while 
I was a guest of a famous sportsman I was forced to play 
the r61e of a modest Scheherezade and string these 
episodes together in their present order." 7^. 6d. 
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Bj Alfred Neumann THE NEW C^SAR 

Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
Author of **The Rebels**, Patriot**, etc. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce this long 
new novel by one of the greatest and most impressive 
of living novelists. 

Alfred Neumann deals in this novel with the life, 
character, and associates of Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte down to the time when he became Napoleon 
III. It is a study of conflicts and conveys vivid pictures 
of European history from 1808 to the middle of the 
century. Alfred Neumann is a master of the art of 
historical drama, but he is careful not to twist history 
for the sake of dramatic e:ffect, and in this long boolc 
he achieves what is probably his finest and most 
memorable work. los. 6d. 


^Lesley Storm 


BUSINESS MAN 
AND OTHER STORIES 


Author of ** Dragon ** , ' * Robin and Robina**, etc. 


One of the most brilliapt and original of the younger 
writers, Lesley Storfn, fr6m the publication of her 
first novel, has commanded attention. Her first play, 
Dark Horizon, has recently enjoyed great success in the 
West End of London and has aroused considerable 
discussion. 

The short stories in this volume axe further evidence of 
her versatility. They cover a wide range of activity, 
and are written with urgent, compelling sincerity, and 
reveal an unfailing instinct for the dramatic and pene- 
trating, yet wholly sympathetic characterization. 

7s. 6d. 
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Rafael Sabatini VENETIAN MASQUE 

Author of Scaramouche** {ix6fk thous.), ^'Captain Blood*' (139th 
thous.), **The Sea Hawk” (^Sth thous.), etc. 

V ENicE, that most romantic of the cities of the world, 
that oligarchic state, the history of whose splendours 
has no romantic equal among histories, has all too 
rarely been taken as a subject by our romancers. 

It is against this glowing romantic background that Rafael 
Sabatini has set the dramatic story of Marc-Antoine de 
'Melleville, Vicomte de Saulx, a nobleman of mixed 
French and English blood, whose mission to combat the 
forces of Jacobinism takes him to Venice at the time of 
Bonaparte’s campaign of Italy. The Venetian atmo- 
sphere which Mr. Sabatini has sought to reproduce 
is that of the great republic in the days of its fall. 
With the personal, adventurous story of Marc-Antoine 
de Melleville is closely interwoven the tragic history 
of the oligarchy in her death throes, perishing through 
the supineness of which the Doge Manin was the incar- 
nation. This should rank as the best of all the 
romances that have come from the pen of the author 
of Scaramouche. ys. 6d, 


By Andrew Sautar COWARD’S CASTLE 

Author of * 'The Hanging Sword” (3th thous.), 

"Hagar Called Hannah” (/^th thous.), etc. 

Racy, daring, provocative is this new long novel by 
Andrew Soutar. ^ 

If you were given a secret hour — an hour that would not 
be recorded — ^w’hat would you do in that hour ? 

It is not a fantasy. Far from it. The story is modem, of 
real life and flesh and blood. 

A song is sung, '‘The Unrecorded Hour”. The com- 
pany pause to ponder what they would do if given that 
hour. And they live it, even as you read. 

And here is the cleverness of the construction of the 
plot : when you have finished the book you know that the 
characters will live their secret hour in reality. There- 
fore you have the sequel to this novel in your own mind. 

^ ys. 6d. 
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Bj Kate Mary Bruce SNOWSTORM 

Author of‘*Duck*s Back** {yd imp.), *'Tory Blaize** [znd imp.), etc. 

Watching the whirling flakes from the cottage where 
she had been snowbound for the night, Harriet was 
reminded of a crystal paperweight that stood on her 
grandmother's table. Inside the ball was a little village 
church and steeple, and a tiny old woman with a red 
umbrella. As a child it fascinated Harriet to shake it and 
watch the snow fall. So now it seemed to her that she, 
with Charles, her host, and Patrick, his secretary, were 
imprisoned in a crystal world of their own. The fancied 
love for Charles, which had caused her to leave her 
husband, and the sudden real love which she conceived 
for Patrick had the strange, remote quality of things 
seen through glass. And in the background there was 
the shadow of Thea, the love of Patrick's youth, whose 
spell Charles himself had not escaped. Nevertheless, even 
she was only a shadow falling on the glass. But at the 
end the ghost of Thea suddenly came to life and 
shattered the crystal globe. ... 7s. 6d, 


Bj Mary Gaunt WORLDS AWAY 

Author of * 'The Moving Finger**, **SauVs Daughter**, etc. 

orlds Away is a story, *and a very remarkable story, 
of the Outer Dominions ; a tale of the Guinea Coast ; 
ot a man who seeks only his own satisfaction ; of a girl 
who has been fascinated by a comely blackguard ; of a 
young man who loves, yet sees his duty and sticks to it ; 
of an honest, cheery, worldly-wise trader and an ofhcial 
who, being human, has his little fads, yet is capable of 
ruling wisely in the country where his word is law. It 
is a tale of real people in unfamiliar surroundings ; of 
adventure, certainly, but only of adventure as a back- 
ground to the people whose stories are told. 7s. ^d. 
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By Philip Gibbs PARADISE FOR SALE 

And Other Little Novels 

Author of'*The Cross ofPeace^’ (34^^ ihoits.), **The Anxious Days*^ 
{g^rd thous,), etc, 

\^ITH The Cross of Peace Sir Philip Gibbs, interpreting 
with his usual sympathy and brilliance the anxieties 
of the great number of men and women, scored one of 
the greatest of his many successes. 

This new book contains a number of "'little'’ novels. 
Each one is complete in itself. Each one reveals the sin- 
cerity and the penetration of its author. In character 
and incident and in purpose these little novels are written 
for our day, apply to our times, and will be read eagerly 
by a great number of readers. 7s. 6dJ. 

Bj Peter Neagoe EASTER SUN 

I^AST year, when the United States Customs banned 
Neagoe's volume of short stories Storm, on the ground 
of obscenity, there was a flood of protests from many of 
the important critics and journals in America. 

The overwhelming quality of Easter Stm is its extra- 
ordinary reality. And what a gorgeous panorama of 
countryside and people is presented in this novel of 
Transylvania, where the savour of the richest folklore 
in the world is woven into the pattern of ordinary ways. 

75. 6 d, 

Bj V, Veresaev ’ * THE SISTERS 

{^Translated from the Russian) 

Dr . Veresaev, a medical practitioner, was a prominent 
writer under the old Russian r6gime. 

In The Sisters this thoughtful and conscientious observer 
of life reveals to the reader, with penetration and art, the 
lives of two sisters in Soviet Russia. Beautiful and 
gifted girls, their ideal was to live and think as genuine 
members of the proletariat, unswerving pupils of Lenin 
and devoted workers in their cause. 75. 6d, 
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Bj Simon Dare FROST STAYS THE WAVES 

Author of Blind Madonna** {^th thous.), ** April Whirlwind** 
{jth thous.), *'Sea Drift* *r (nth thous.), etc. 

This, Simon Dare's latest novel, is a romance of very 
real charm, containing a plot in which a very lovely 
young lady undertakes the impersonation of a gay and 
pleasure-loving widow. Complications, not unnaturally, 
quickly ensue, and at one stage it would seem that no 
power on earth could extract Sonia and Beulah from 
the difficulties before them. 

Simon Dare, however, is nothing if not resourceful ; and 
the story of how happiness ultimately comes and how 
the waves of life, momentarily stayed by the frosts of 
adversity, dance gaily on with "wandering loveliness" 
is a brilliant one. js. 6d. 

Bj Anne Hepple ASK ME NO MORE 

Author of ''The Old Woman Speaks** (^th imp.), "The 
Runaway Family** {5th thorn.) 

In Ask Me No More, Anne Hepple has written again 
one of her ruthful, laughing books. 

Susan Mints, the red-headed daughter of a very serious 
Scottish minister, having had, at nineteen, a disappoint- 
ment in love and believing her heart to be shattered and 
her faith destroyed, decides with due solemnity to be a 
man-hater, a hard-hoart;ed cynic and a spinster. 

This is all very well until another determined red-head 
arrives on the scene — a young man from Australia, 
Then things begin to happen 1 ys. 6d. 


Bj Halite Erminie Rives TWO WITH A LIGHT 

A BRILLIANT, modem romance, filled with excite- 
ment, by the author of The Magic Man, The Long 
Lane*s Turning, The Valiants of Virginia, etc. 75, 6d. 
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JBy A. Hamilton Gibhs , RIVERS GLIDE ON 

Author of 'Pawns** (4th thous.), "Labels** {mth thous.)^ 
"Soundings**^ {inth thous.), etc, 

Mr. Hamilton Gibbs has, in Rivers Glide On, succeeded 
in an achievement greater even than his famous Labels, 

It is a brilliant and a memorable novel and no one reading 
it will follow unmoved the fortunes of the Hibbert 
family, following their luck in the Irish Sweep. Money 
fails to gain for them the freedom which each, in their 
own soul, thought desirable. In the end they discover 
that in all flights from reality there is always duty. 

Mr. Gibbs has not sentimentalized his characters, but 
has kept them vitally contrasted and, in the end, 
courageous. js, 6d. 

Bj George Woden SOWING CLOVER 

Author of "Love and Let Love** imp.), "Our Peter**, etc, 

"W iTHiN a very short space of time George Woden has 
become prominent as one of the most interesting and 
original novelists of the day, and thus unusual interest 
attaches to this re-issue of his first novel published many 
years ago under the pseudonym George Wouil, 

Sowing Clover is the story of a boy. a cobbler — how he ran 
away from home, failed, succeeded, fell in love, married, 
and rose to prosperity ; and it is also the story of his son 
— a simple tale, told, however, with Mr. Woden's un- 
doubted genius. 75. 6d, 



Bj Jill spencer A bow AT A VENTURE 

Author of "Ship's Magic** 

Jill Spencer achieved a considerable success with her 
first novel, and there must be many readers who, 
enjoying its freshness and its humour, have been looking 
forward to her second. 

One reader, after reading it in manuscript form, wrote : 

' 'This is’ a very exciting, jolly and thoroughly enchanting 
book. I have enjoyed reading it to the extent of losing 
sleeping hours to finish it." js. 6d. 
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^ Simon Dare FRO^T STAYS THE WAVES 

Author of ** Blind Madonna** i^^th thous,), April Whirlwind** 
[jih thous,), **Sea Drift* *^ (iith thous.), etc. 

This, Simon Dare’s latest novel, is a romance of very- 
real charm, containing a plot in which a very lovely 
young lady undertakes the impersonation of a gay and 
pleasure-loving widow. Complications, not unnaturally, 
quickly ensue, and at one stage it would seem that no 
power on eaith could extract Sonia and Beulah from 
the difficulties before them. 

Simon Dare, however, is nothing if not resourceful ; and 
the story of how happiness ultimately comes and how 
the waves of life, momentarily stayed by the frosts of 
adversity, dance gaily on with "'wandering loveliness” 
is a brilliant one, 7$, 6d, 


By Anne Hepph ASK ME NO MORE 

Author of *'The Old Woman Speaks** {sth imp.), '*The 
Runaway Family** {yth thous.) 

In Ask Me No More, Anne Hepple has written again 
one of her ruthful, laughing books. 

Susan Mints, the red-headed daughter of a very serious 
Scottish minister, having had, at nineteen, a disappoint- 
ment in love and believing her heart to be shattered and 
her faith destroyed, decides with due solemnity to be a 
man-hater, a hard-hr'artjed C3mic and a spinster. 

This is all very well until another determined red-head 
arrives on the scene — a young man from Australia. 
Then things begin to happen 1 7s. 6d, 


By HaUie Erminie Rives TWO WITH A LIGHT 

A BRILLIANT, modem romance, filled with excite- 
ment, by the author of The Magic Man, The Long 
Lane*s Turning, The Valiants of Virginia, etc. 75. 6d. 
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^A. Hamiltm Gibbs , RIVERS GLIDE ON 

Author of ** Pawns'* {^th thous*), '^Labels** {nth thous.). 
Soundings** {nth thous,), etc. 

Mr. Hamilton Gibbs has, in Rivers Glide On, succeeded 
in an achievement greater even than his famous Labels, 

It is a brilliant and a memorable novel and no one reading 
it will follow unmoved the fortunes of the Hibbert 
family, following their luck in the Irish Sweep. Money 
fails to gain for them the freedom which each, in their 
own soul, thought desirable. In the end they discover 
that in all flights from reality there is always duty. 

Mr. Gibbs has not sentimentalized his characters, but 
has kept them vitally contrasted and, in the end, 
courageous. js. 6d, 

Bj George Woden SOWING CLOVER 

Author of ** Love and Let Love** {^thimp,), *'Our Peter’*, etc, 

ITHIN a very short space of time George Woden has 
become prominent as one of the most interesting and 
original novelists of the day, and thus unusual interest 
attaches to this re-issue of Ins first novel published many 
years ago under the pseudonym George Wouil. 

Sowing Clover is the story of a boy. a cobbler — how he ran 
away from home, failed, succeeded, fell in love, married, 
and rose to prosperity ; and it is also the story of his son 
— a simple tale, told, however, with Mr. Woden's un- 
doubted genius. 7 s. 6d, 

Bj Jill Spencer A BOW AT A VENTURE 

Author of ' * Skip's Magic* * 

Jill Spencer achieved a considerable success with her 
first novel, and there must be many readers who, 
enjoying its freshness and its humour, have been looking 
forward to her second. 

One reader, after reading it in manuscript form, wrote : 

' 'This is* a very exciting, jolly and thoroughly enchanting 
book. I have enjoyed reading it to the extent of losing 
sleeping hours to finish it." 7 s. 6d. 
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By Talbot Mundy TROS OF SAMOTHRACE 

Author of '"The Rsd Flams of Ermpura” , ''All Four Winds”, etc. 

No one should require introdT;|ction to Talbot Mundy. 

He has been compared to Eider Haggard ; has been 
called Kipling* s nearest rival, and is certainly one of the 
most popular writers of adventure. Here at last is his 
undoubted masterpiece. 

He has imagined a hero after his heart, an '‘unknown 
sailor’*, deeply versed in the ancient mysteries and afraid 
of nothing except his own self-criticism — a fighter and 
yet at heart a pacifist. Through the eyes of this character 
the author presents an accurate and brilliant review of 
Ancient Britain. 8s. 6d, 


By Joseph Delmont THE ROCK IN THE SEA 

Author of "Slander” (4^^ imp,), "Beasts and Escapades” , 
"Circus Show”, etc, 

A sudden storm wrecks a great luxury liner; the passen 
gers take to the boats and for days endure temble 
hardships until they land upon a bare volcanic rock 
which seems to have emerged from the ocean. Then Mr. 
Delmont, with all the brilliance and vividness of his style, 
relates the experiences of these people thrown so closely 
and so strangely together upon this barren land. ys. 6d. 


By Johannes Buchholt!^ ANNA CLARITTE’S 

A uthor of "Susanna” WIDOWHOOD 

'With the publication in this country of Johannes 
Buchholtz’s Susanne (the Danish Prize Novel), it was 
apparent that a novelist of power and importance had 
been introduced to English readers. 

It is thus with great pleasure that we announce another 
novel by this talented author. Though the book 
concerns itself chiefly with the fate of Anna Claritte, 
it teems with minor characters whose stories are told 
with humour, whimsicality and warmth. 75. 6d, 
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"By H. de Vere Stacpoole, 


THE VENGEANCE OF 
MYN HEER VAN LOK 


Author of *'The Blue Lagoon*\ "*(jolden Ballast'^ {^ 6 th thous.), etc. 


Mr. Stacpoole is one of *t]ie most brilliant short-story 
writers of our day. Associated in the minds of many 
with glamorous stories of the South Seas he is by no 
means confined to that locality, and this volume of long 
stories is evidence of a remarkable versatility and a 
continued brilliance of originality. 75. 


By Norma Patterson THE GAY PROCESSION 


Author of^'The Sun Shines Bright** 

The time of Norma Patterson's new novel is pre- 
and post-war, and the chief players are members 
of a large and impecunious family suffering from the 
domination of a rich relation. Romances are broken 
up ; unwanted mariages de convenance are forced upon 
the children by this awesome relation from whose 
tyranny escape seems impossible. 

Strength of character, however, eventually prevails, and 
after many surprising incidents and a good deal of 
excitement this vivid romance reaches its happy and 
satisfactory conclusion. ys, 6 d. 


By Margaret Pascoe BISHOP’S MOVE 

Author of '‘James Augustine** 

"Bishop* s Move, gives a delightful ^nd subtly etched 
picture of contemporary London life. Chloe, the more 
vivacious of the impecunious twins, is in love with 
Edward Holden, the curate of the church she attends 
in Mayfair ; but her aunt, a veritable queen among 
society match-makers, has other plans for her, and 
a mariage de convenance takes place. Chance decrees 
that Chloe shall spend a night with the man she really 
loves before her marriage, and the results of this 
unorthodox move are skilfully woven into a story 
which reaches a dramatic and unexpected climax. 

7s. td. 
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3j Emmeline Morrison INVERAEDEN 

A Kom 0 tce of Durban 

Author of *'Countishury** {ytk imp.), ** Leith of Willow 
Hall** {6th imp.) 

Inverarden is a tale of Durban and* the surrounding 
district ; the story of two English girls who went to live 
there with a relative whso wats unknown to them ; 
a bachelor living on a sugar estate ; and just what hap- 
pened to them during two years. 

The pleasures and sorrows of life, the problems, the 
mistakes and tragedies are, as they found, the same 
there as anywhere else ; and though there were no 
adventures with wild animals and savages, there was 
plenty of Romance to make up for it. ys. 6d. 

Bj Ethel Cook Eliot GREEN DOORS 

Atitkov of ** Ariel Dances** 

Those who responded so happily to the author’s 
previous novel, Ariel Dances, will find an even deeper 
and more vital pleasure here. For again Mrs. Eliot has 
given us a story of fresh charm and has added to an 
authentic element of joy which is born in a richly 
motivated soil of character and human aspirations 
towards the "durable satisfactions of life". ys. 6d. 


By Talbot Mundy CiESAR DIES 

Author of ** Jimgrim** , **The Red Flame of Erinpura** , etc. 

Here is a tale without a hero. An unusual story, set 
in a time long distant and yet oddly applying to the world 
of to-day. Adventure, romance and intrigue play their 
parts in a story as thrilling as anything that Mr. Mundy 
has yet written. 5 ^^ 
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By Vladimir Nabokqff-Sirin CAMERA OBSCURA 

This is the first of Sirin’s works to be translated into 
English, and it illustrates his power not only to delineate 
character hut also to construct a tale that is at once 
romantic and exciting. Bruno Kxetschmar, the simple- 
hearted and credulous art-historian, Annalisa, his gentle, 
brainless wife, Robert Horn, the callous and unscrupu- 
lous caricaturist, and, above all, the shameless and allur- 
ing little adventuress, Magda Peters, are all drawn with 
such sure and subtle strokes that the tragic shipwreck 
of Bruno's marriage and all the sensational consequences 
of his blind infatuation for Magda seem an inevitable 
consequence of their various personalities and of the 
conjunction of circumstances in which they are involved. 

75, 6d, 

Bj Netta Muskett PAINTED HEAVEN 

AutJ OY of ‘ * Flaster Cast” {/^ih thous,), Mirror for Dreams” 
{t^th thous.), etc. 

Anne, losing fiance, brothers and parents in the early 
part of the war, decides that she can take her destiny 
in her own hands and make her own heaven. A product 
of the war, unconventional and courageous, she sees no 
reason why the ‘'surplus million'' denied marriage 
should also be denied motherhood, and she seeks her 
happiness in an illegitimate child. 

In the solution of her ensuing problems she realizes 
that her heaven has been a thing of paint and canvas 
and that, when it has at last been tom down, there is 
limitless space beyond it.* * 75, 6d. 

Bj Dorothy Black SOME DAY TLL FIND YOU 

Author of ” The Loving Adventure” , etc. 

In this vivid, human novel, Dorothy Black teUs the 
story of a lover who rode away, bringing disappoint- 
ment and bitterness to a very lovely heroine, who later 
found that the sun had merely clouded over and that her 
misery of yesterday was a turning-point to undreamed 
happiness and unexpected fortune. 3s. 6d. 
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Bj David Calder Wilson 


THE BENDING 
ROAD 


Author of Brass River'*, etc. 

From the tintamed glamour of the East, which he has 
portrayed so vividly in his previous novels, Mr. 
Wilson, for the scene of Bending Road, has settled upon 
a quiet village in the heart of Devonshire. 

In the foreground is the feud between Jannings, a 
vandal of the worst t37pe who, in an endeavour to 
desecrate the countryside with a vast power plant, is 
opposed and almost boycotted by the outraged 
villagers. The author weaves a subtle, but poignant 
tragedy round Jannings* daughter and Ginsberg, a 
charming character who has retired to Devonshire for 
peace and study, only to find his old age stirred and 
roused by unforeseen happenings. The trend of these 
happenings makes a vivid story told with all Mr. Wilson's 
usual competence. 75. 

Bj Noel de Vic Beamish COCKTAIL : 

Bup-de-ljuxe 

Author of Miss Perfection'* {dfh ihous.) 

Fifty thousand francs for a pup ! and what a pup — ^no 
breed, no pedigree, bom behind the bar of a famous 
night-club. Cocktail reaches giddy heights. Spoilt, 
egotistical, and snobbish, known everywhere as the 
‘‘pup-de-luxe”, he follows his master's career with all its 
ups and downs, and is finally the means, not through 
devotion but by mere chance, of restoring his master's 
fortunes. Illustrated, 55. 


^ Mary F. Codd NEPHEW-IN-LAW 

A uthor of * * Sisters* Children* * 

Nephew-in-Law is Miss Codd's second novel, and in it 
she fortifies the position which she has gained and 
tells a human story containing a memorable array of 
characters drawn with penetrating insight and humour. 

ys. 6d, 
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Hutchinson’s "‘First Novel** Library 

The success of our First Novel Library is exceeding even our most 
optimistic hopes. Each of the novels published in it has taken its 
place amongst the great mass of publications and has won attention 
and recognition. The inauguration of this Library has resulted in 
an almost embarrassing deluge of first novels descending upon us, 
and we feel confident tftat those of them we have accepted represent an 
unparalleled selection of first novels. 


No. i8 

By John Crozier MURDER IN PUBLIC 

Not every detective is the invited witness of the 
crime he will have to solve, and Mr. Falcon found, 
when he saw murder committed, that it did not help 
him materially in his solution of the problem. 

Working on the theft of Miss Enid Fairchild's pearls 
from her dressing-room in a West End theatre, Mr. 
Falcon is caught up in a most perplexing net of mystery^ 

In trying to find the connection between two crimes, 
one amateurish and bungled, the other careful, precise, 
obscure in its absence of motive, Mr. Falcon is given 
scope for neat reasoning and well-founded deductions, 
leading step by step to the discovery of the meaning 
behind, a series of strange and sometimes startling 
events. ys. 6 d. 


No. 19 

By Ernest Wells HEMP 

Mr. Wells is a writer who, with his first novel, 
enriches Australiani liiierature. Hemp reveals so 
sensitive a knowledge of human nature, so balanced a 
reaction to the dramatic, such a gift for characterization 
and such descriptive power, that we have no hesitation 
in making this claim. 

The story opens in Denmark when the great Napoleon's 
sun was in its decline ; transfers to London and passes 
on to New South Wales, where in Sydney, on the high 
seas, and in Victoria during the great gold rush, 
characters work out their destiny and meet their fate. 

75. 6 d.. 
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No. 20 

By John Angus THE- SHELTERING PINE 


None but the most ambitious of writers adopt fantasy 
as the motif in their first novel, and few achieve 
success with it. Mr. Angus, however, has succeeded with 
brilliance in this strange, haunting story which deals 
with a man who lived under the protection and guidance 
.of the ancient spirits of a pine tree. 

All that men hold most precious in life was his : worldly 
jsuccess ; a wife who had been in his dreams since his 
-childhood ; a home of beauty and an unassailable 
happiness that was broken only when his guardians 
demanded their time-honoured payment. Thwarted 
in their first attempt, they bided their time for nearly 
■twenty years, and it remained for a stranger to break the 
cspell and defeat their power. 

There are unusual qualities in this novel — qualities of 
haunting, disturbing beauty; an almost eerie whisper 
■which seems to breathe through its pages as the winds 
breathed through the branches of the sheltering pine. . . . 

75 . 6 d. 


HutchinsoTi s First Novel Library 


n. SISTERS* CHILDREN 
BELOVED STRANGER 

3. ROAST BEEF ON SUNDAY 

4. BRASS AND CYMBALS 

5. SHIPS’ MAGIC 

6. NOW RESTS THAT UNQTJIET 

7. THE KINDLY GODS 

8. WAYFARING WOMEN 

9. COBWEB CHILD 
KO. NO MAN’S WOMAN 
II. DESIGN 


Mary F. Codd 
Marleon Shrager 
Rosalind Le Fleming 
Jean Campbell 
Jill Spencer 
HEART Jean Cooke 

Eileen Dwyer 
Ellen Gatti 
Prudence Summerhayes 
Audrey Boyd 
Kathleen Erskine 


12. HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 

13. MURDER AT BAYSIDE 

14. WRITTEN FOR ELIZABETH 
1:5. LONELY GENERATION 

16. COMBOMAN 

.17. THE DEADLY VIRTUE 


Sheila FitzGerald 
Raymond Robins 
Margaret Morrison 
May Wedderhurn Cannan 
Conrad H. Sayce 
Ellison Munro 
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Bj Margaret Peterso/i 


DEATH IN 
GOBLIN WATERS 




Author of ** Guilty, My Lord** (S5th thous.), 

thous, ), etc. 


**Twice Broken** 


This is the last novel which Margaret Peterson com- 
pleted before her death a few months ago. 

It is her last and it is one of the most exciting and the 
most vivid of aU her thrillers. The fight of the master 
criminal — ^the being more monster than man who kills for 
money and for the lust of killing — ^against the slowly 
encircling net of police is exciting in the extreme. 

75. 6d, 


Bj Sydney Horler TIGER STANDISH COMES BACK 

Author of”S O S** {^th thous.), ** Excitement* * , ** Strictly Personal** 

etc. 

Tiger Standish — Sydney Horler's most popular hero — 
is back again. Is it necessary to say more ? Is it 
necessary to recount those exploits of the past by 
which Tiger — ^the Hon. Timothy Overbury Standish 
to give him his full name — earned his reputation and 
endeared himself to a quite extraordinary number of 
people ? 

Thrills, adventure, incident, and, on every page, the 
Horler ’ * 'punch' ' ! 75. 6d, 

Bj Anthony Wynne DEATH OF A BANKER 

Author of Case of the Gold Coins** , **The Silver Arrow** 

{^th imp.), etc. 

It is possible that most of us, at one time or another, 
have contemplated the murder of a banker, and here, 
in this novel, Mr. Wynne shows us how it should be done 
— ^provided, of course, that there exists no Dr. Eustace 
Hailey to undertake the solution of the crime 1 75. (>d. 
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HUTCHINSON WESTERNERS 

By G. W. Barrington 

RED OF THE CIRCLE “G” 
OUTLAWS OF BADGER HOLLOW 
BANDITS OF BALD HILL 
BLONDY OF THE DOUBLE STAR 


By W. D. Hoffman 
BRAVO JIM 

THE BOSS OF THUNDER BUTTE 

THE SADDLE WOLF 

THE MAN FI^OM EL PASO 


By Amos Moore 

THE BOSS OF LIGHTNING “C” 


Most Recent Title Underlined 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF ALL AGES 

lirANT years ago Hutchinson's enjoyed big sales as Juvenile Publishers^ 
Jyj^NoWj for the first time for*many years, they have concentrate on a modem 
list of Juvenile Books wKlch will prove extraordinarily good value in 
comparison with those issued by other Houses, 

SPECIAL AUTUMN GIFT BOOKS 

HEATH ROBINSON’S BOOK OF GOBLINS 

Heath Robinson has illnstrated this children’s book of Fairy Tales ydth 
many beautiful drawings in black-and-white, and, in addition, seven striking: 
colour subjects. These Fairy Tales, which have been collected from central 
Europe, are in themselves very old, having formed part of the folk-lore of 
Austria and Bavaria for hundreds of years. The book has been published in 
three distinctive and very attractive styles, viz, : 

1. Beautifully bound in real leather, levant-grained, lettered in gold, round 

corners, gilt edges, glaoine wrapper. Boxed. 10/6 net. 

2. In art leather, lettered in gold, stained top, glacine wrapper. 7/6 net. 

3. Strongly bound in full cloth, with a striking full-colour wrapper. 6 /- net 


zoo CALENDAR L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S. 

Mr. Brightwell has written and illustrated a complete symposium of all that 
nappens in the Zoo during the year, arranging his data under each month- 
N ot only has the book been written in a very attractive manner but Mr. Bright- 
well has contributed over 100 black-and-white illustrations and seven brilliant 
i lustrations in colour, drawn in his own inimitable style, full of humour and 
characteristic expression. The publishers are issuing this book in three^ 
very attractive styles, viz.: 

1 . Beautifully bound in real leather, levant-grained, lettered in gold, round 
corners, gilt edges, glaoine wrapper. Boxed. 10/6 net 

2 - In art leather, lettered in gold, stained top, glacine wrapper. 7/6 net 
3 . Strongly bound in full cloth, with striking full-colour wrapper. 6 /- net 


HUTCHINSON’S BOYS’ ANNUAL 
3/6 net 

Edited by R. Brandon 
Thrilling stories of adventure, sports 
and school are contained in this 
Annual which is profusely illustrated 
in black-and-white and colour. 

HUTCHINSON’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL 
3/6 net 

Edited by R, Brandon 
Many thrilling stories of school and 
adventure make an Annual that 
will be appreciated by all girls 
between 10 and 14. 


HUTCHINSON’S CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL 2/6 net 

Edited by R. Brandon 
This Annual, packed full of stories, 
puzzles, games, and illustrations in 
black-and-white and colour, is the 
ideal gift for a boy or girl of from 
8 to 12 years. 

Children’s Book Department 


HUTCHINSON’S REWARD 
SERIES FOR CHILDREN 


THE JEWEL FAIRY SERIES- 
1/6 net 

A series of Fairy Tales collected 
jfrom all parts of the world and now- 
produced in a pleasing format, 
these books make handsome prizes. 
Strongly bound, with a striking 
coloured jacket, they are illustrated 
in line and colour. 


THE GOLDEN FAIRY BOOK 
THE SILVER FAIRY BOOK 
THE PEARL FAIRY BOOK 
THE DIAMOND FAIRY BOOK 
THE RUBY FAIRY BOOK 
THE EMERALD FAIRY BOOK 
THE TURQUOISE FAIRY BOOK 

33-36 Paternoster Row 
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HUTCHINSON’S COPYRIGHT REWARDS 

For BOYS, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN 

In these new copyright series we have endeavoured to present the best 
boys' and girls* School and Adventure stories. The books are strongly 
bound in clothy with an attractive and striking wrapper in four colours. 


ADVENTURE STORIES FOR 
BOYS 3/6 net 

Ths Stolen Aircraft Carrier 

A. Guy Vercoe 
Red Sea Patrol W. E. Stanton Hope 
Prisoners of the Press Gang 

A. Ouy Vercoe 

SCHOOL STORIES FOR BOYS 

3/6 net 

The Worst House at Fellings 

Noel Syson 

The MaMng of a Captain 

H. J. Robinson 

ADVENTURE STORIES FOR 
BOYS 2/6 net 

The Captive King Capt. F. R. Foster 
The City of the Sorcerer 

Maj. Charles Gilson 
Secret Gold Arthur Chapman 

SCHOOL STORIES FOR BOYS 
2/6 net 

The Headmaster’s Son Tom Holland 
Boys of Pendlecltffie School 

Sid G. Hedges 


ADVENTURE STORIES FOR 
GfRLS 3/6 net 

Hosea’s Girl Bessie Marchani 

A Bid for a Throne Nora Cranjfield 


SCHOOL STORIES FOR GIRLS 
3/6 net 

Mascot of the School Ethel Talbot 
Sally Wins the School 

Veronica Marlow 
The Bendon Bequest O. C. Dougan 


ADVENTURE STORIES FOR 
GIRLS 2/6 net 

When George III was King 

Katherine Oldmeadow 
From Far-away Fuji 

Florence Williams 


SCHOOL STORIES FOR GIRLS 
2/6 not 

The Risky Term Margaret C. Field 
Lisbeth of Browndown 

Norah Mylrea 
Madcap Petrina Rat Gordon 


COPYRIGHT 8vo REWARDS FOR CHILDREN 2/6 net 
The Pipchin Children Amy Woodward Hermit of the Hill Bertha Leonard 


21- NET POPULAR SERIES 

Jn this series will be found the 
.standard authors of childhood days. 
Each book has a striking jacket y 
designed as a series but with an 
individual illustration, and is strongly 
bound in full cloth. Or. Svo. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS 
■peter the Whaler 

W. H. G. Kingston^ 
.Manco, the Peruvian Chief 

W. H. G. Kingston 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
What Katy Did and What Katy 
Did at School Susan Coolidge 
Little Women Louisa Alcott 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

Hans Andersen 
‘Grimms’ Fairy Tales Bros. Grimm 


POPULAR II- NET SERIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

A series of remarkable value, many of 
the titles are new and have never 
appeared before. 

Mystery of the Mill Lynn Regis 
Mystery of the **Peso” Lynn Regis 
Mystery of the Marshes Lynn Regis 
Road Hawks R. S. Lyons 

]^cssed Men A. Guy Vercoe 

Battlers of the Bay A. Guy Vercoe 
Captured by Corsairs A. Guy Vercoe 

What Katy Did Susan Coolidge 

What Katy Did at School 

Susan Coolidge 
What Katy Did Next Susan Coolidge 

The Puff of Smoke Simon Dare 

King of the Golden River 

John Ruskin 


A complete illustrated catalogue of Hutchinson's Books 
for Boys, Girls, and Children may be had on request. 


Ghildren’s Book Department 33-36 Paternoster Row 
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HUTCHINSON’S 

fapous 

“OMNIBUS” BOOKS 


STORIES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN LOVE 

An Omnibus containing — 

Love and Mr, Lewisham 
The Secret Places of the Heart 
The Passionate Friends 

The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 75. 6 d, 


By H. G. WELLS 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 

THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES OF JOSEPH CONRAD 

8s. 6^. 


By H. DE VERB STACPOOLE 

THE BLUE LAGOON 

Containing — 

The Blue Lagoon 
The Garden of God 
The Gates of Morning 
The Beach of Dreams 
The Girl of the Golden Reef 


OMNIBUS 


7s. 6 d, 


By H. A. VACHELL 

Containing — 

Virgin 

Out of the Great Tribulation 
Into the Land of Nod 


TRIPLETS 


7s. 6 d^ 
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Bj GILBERT FRANKAU 

THE PETER JACKSON OMNIBUS 

Containing — 

PeUr Jackson : Cigar Merchant 
The Woman fij the Horizon 
Five Peter Jackson Stories y$, 6d^ 


Bj RAFAEL SABATINI ROMANCES OF THE SEA 
Containing — 

Captain Blood The Sea Hawk 

The Chronicles of Captain Blood 7s. 6^?, 


Bj RAFAEL SABATINI ROMANCES OF ITALY ' 

Containing — 

The Strolling Saint The Banner of the Bull 

Bellarion 75, 




RAFAEL SABATINI 

ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Containing — 

Nuptials of Corbal Scaramouche 

Scaramouche the Kingmaker ys, 6d, 


Bj GILBERT FRANKAU 

GHrBERT FRANKAU^S ROMANCES 

Containing — 

The Love Story of Alieite Brunton Life — and Erica 

Gerald Cranstones Lady 85. 6d. 


^ TALBOT MUNDY ALL FOUR WIISTDS 

An Omnibus containing four long novels of India — 

King, of the Khyber Rifles Om 

Jimgrim Black Light ys. 6d. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 

PHILIP GIBBS 



“i’/r Philip Gibbs is a typical and topical product of his age; 
be is the apostle of youth and of idealism ; a reasoned and not 
a reckless optimist, disciplined rather than disillusioned,** 


THE STREET OF 
ADVENTURE 

THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 
HEIRS APPARENT 
YOUNG ANARCHY 

THE CUSTODY OF THE 
CHILD 

HELEN OF LANCASTER 
GATE 

OLIVER’S KIND WOMEN 
THE RECKLESS LADY 


UNCHANGING QUEST 
BACK TO LIFE 
A MASTER OF LIFE 

LITTLE NOVELS OP 
NOWADAYS 

VENETIAN LOVERS 
OUT OF THE RUINS 
THE AGE OF REASON 

darkened rooms 

INTELLECTUAL 
MANSIONS, S.W, 


Other titles will be added from time to time. 

LEATHER, Red Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, gold 
blocked side and back, facsimile autograph, special end 
papers, printed in choice and newly-set clear type on pure 
paper, F*cap %vo, 5/. net 


CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold blocked 
side and back, facsimile autograph, printed in choice and 
newly-set clear type on pure paper. Heap Boo. ^s. Cid, net 



UNIFORM EDITION OF NOVELS BY 

RAFAEL SABATINI 




-f-f 


The World is Kafael SahatinVs background and he ranges all 
history for his plots, France during the Kevolution^ the Italy 
of the Renaissance, 'England under the Stuarts, America under 
the Georges — all come alike to this versatile author. In this 
Uniform Edition it is now possible to collect our favourite 
writer in a style which is at once beautiful and inexpensive. 


SCARAMOUCHE 
CAPTAIN BLOOD 
THE TRAMPLING OF THE 
LILIES 

THE SEA HAWK 

ANTHONY WILDING 

LOVE-AT-ARMS 

THE BANNER OF THE BULL 

THE SHAME OF MOTLEY 

THE CAROLINIAN 

FORTUNE’S FOOL 

ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER 

BELLARION 


THE SNARE 
THE TAVERN NIGHT 
HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENT. Series I 
HISTORICAL NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENT. Series II 
THE GATES OF DOOM 
THE LION’S SKIN 
THE STROLLING SAINT 
BARDELYS THE MAGNIFI- 
CENT 

THE JUSTICE OF THE DUKE 
THE HOUNDS OF GOD 


THE ROMANTIC PRINCE 


Other titles will be added from time to time. 

LEATHER, Brown Lambskin, rounded back, gilt top, 
gold blocked side and back, special end papers, printed in 
choice and newly-set clear type on pure paper, ^s, net 

CLOTH. Blue Art Cambric, rounded back, gold blocked 
side and back, printed in choice and newly-set clear type on 
pure paper, ^s, 6d, net 
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A. L,andmark in Book Histor 

I , , ^ 

Unprecedented Value! 

With the* publication of 

A CENTURY OF 

CREEPY STORIES 

and the announcement of an immediate successor 

A CENTURY OF 


HUMOUR 

(Edited by P. G. Wodehouse) 

Messrs. Hutchinson offer to every member of the reading public 
the most stupendous bargains in the whole history of publishing. 

Each of these books contains over iioo pages ; each contribu- 
tion is a masterpiece of a great writer and in no two single 
volumes has so imposing a gathering of the world's greatest 
authors ever appeared. H. G. Wells ; Hugh Walpole ; J. M, 
Barrie ; Arnold Bennett ; W, W. Jacobs ; ‘"Saki” ; P. G. Wode- 
house ; Algernon Blackwood ; D. H, Eawrence ; Walter de la 
Mare : Edgar Allan Poe, are a few of the great authors represented. 

There are no tokens to collect ; no rules to follow and no 
obligations to fulfil before readers become the possessors of 
"these magnificent books which are better value than any 


newspaper is offering. 


Only 3f6 net each 
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In preparation and mijorm with the hooks on page 45 is an 
omnibus containing the works oj 

THE. FIRST 
EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 

A unique volume by one of the most brilliant men of his 
time, containing; 

Famous Trials of History 
More Famous Trials 
Turning Points in History 

Three great works, originally published at 21s. each, now 
issued in one volume, fully illustrated 

Only 3'6 Net 

Also 

SEA STORIES 

Edited by Rafael Sabatini 
and 

LOVE STORIES 

Edited by Ethel M. Dell 
Each over One Thousand Pages 

For 3'6 Net 

Particulars regarding the Gift Edition of these books 
in leather bindings will he supplied on request. 
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History for the Home 

Did you think that history was dull ? As taught in schools 
it may be, but the Story of ik& Nations is specially designed 
to simplify it and bring ou| all its absorbing interest. Each 
nation is treated as a whole, without a break, so that in an 
hour or so you can get a bird's-eye view of its whole history 
without having your attention distracted by digressions to 
some other part of the world. Equally it is invaluable for 
occasional reference to settle all those hundred and one 
queries about the past which are always cropping up in 
reading or conversation. The illustrations are a particularly 
attractive feature. 

Hutchinson’s 
Popular and Illustrated 

STORY OF THE NATIONS 

A complete and up-to-date work in three volumes . . . 
over fifty chapters, each relating the history of a nation as 
a whole . . . 2,500 illustrations ... 32 coloured plates, 

maps and diagrams . . . choice of five handsome bindings. 
£2 !2s. 6d. a set of three volumes. 

Ask your bookseller for details or write 
for prospectus to 

HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 
34-36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
STORY OF THE NATIONS 

Th's Magnificent Work is also complete in 6 volumes 

EACH IS OBTAINABLE SEPARATELY 

I. WESTERN EUROPE 

including 

France, Spain, Portugal, Swit2erland, Holland, Belgium 
438 pws With 5 Coloured Plates and 421 Other Illustrations Price 10/6 net 


2. EASTERN NATIONS 

including 

China, India, Japan, Indo-China, Turkey, Afghanistan, 
Armenia, Abyssinia 

254 pages With 5 Coloured Plates and 2 82 Other Illustrations Price 7/6 net 


3. BRITISH ISLES AMERICA 

including 

England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, North America, 

Central America, South America 

354 pages With 5 Coloured Plates and 462 Other Illustrations Price 9/6 net 


4. ANCIENT RACES 

including 

Egyptians, Babylonians, The Nations of Asia Minor, Hittites, 
Assyrians, Phoenicians and Carthaginians, Jews, Persians, Arabs 
324 pages With 5 Coloured Plates and 402 Other Illu^aHons Price 9/6 net 


5. GREECE (Sl ROME 

420 pages With 7 Coloured Plates and 464 Other Illustrations Price 10/6 net 


6. CENTRAL EASTERN EUROPE 

including ^ 

Italy, Roumania, Russia, Hungary, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Bohemia, Albania, Andorra, Luxembourg, Monaco, San 
Marino, Bulgaria, *yugoslavia (Serbia, Montenegro), Poland, 
Baltic States, Germany 

400 pages With 5 Coloured Plates and 634 Other Illustrations Price 10/6 net 
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